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15c  PER  COPY 


This  cronvl  •>/  mure  than  95JHH)  psTsons  Jillerl  Chicaeii's  StJiliers' 
Field  A II  fill  St  16  to  attend  the  IHth  annual  CJiicajiidand  \liisic  Festiial, 
sponsoretl  each  summer  since  1930  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Paving 


Packed  twice  in  one  week  •  •  • 


’  Tliese  croKcl.s  rt'prosonl  iiiipre-wsive 
cross  sections  of  the  hti^e  aiidiciice 
you  address  uhen  you  Iniild  your  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  progruni  around 


Chicago's  most  ss  idely  rc*ad  nevsspaper. 

To  sell  more  tcnlay — and  to  hiiild 
soundly  for  the  future — luiild  your 
Chicago  promotion  around  the  Trih- 


une — the  nevsspaper  more  people  read 
and  vsant.  Kates  per  line  per  1U0,000 
eirciilation  are  among  .America's 
lowest. 


VOL.  80.  NO.  38 


Every'  Saturday  «ltli 
additional  Itsua  in  January 


SEPTEMBER  13.  1947 


$5.00  per  year  ii _ 

$5.50  in  Canada;  $6.00  Foroitn 


from  Sl.OOto  SI.25  each  for  seats,  they  enjoved  thethriUs  of  the  icorld"  s 
most  spectacular  mass  music  ecent  icliile  making  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  charity  bi'nefiting  the  underprivileged  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  I47S  BROADWAY.  NEW  Yi 

Rpentered  as  Second  CUaa  Matter  January  13,  1043  at  the  Post  Ofllee  a'  New  York.  N. 


Six  nights  later  on  August  22,  Stddiers'  Field  aMiin  teas  filled  in 
response  to  an  invitation  extended  by  the  C.hicagft  Tribune.  This  time 
lOSJt  to  pr'rsons  had  come  to  see  the  I  Ith  annual  III  Star  FihiiIhiII  game 
in  ichichthe  National  league  champion  Chicago  Bears  ivere  defeated  by 


the  College  All  Stars,  16  to  0.  Paving  more  than  S330.0tt0.00  for  an 
evening's  entertainment,  they  contributed  impressively  to  the  iH-nefi. 
claries  of  Chicagt  Tribune  Charities,  Inc.  ichirh  has  disbursed  more 
than  $2,300,000.00  in  profits  from  Tribune  events. 


Reid,  borne  of  the  one  and  only  Dodgers,  is  to  Brooklyn 
jP^what  the  hot  dog  and  ice  cream  are  to  America.  This  colarful 
ball  park,  with  the  smallest  seating  capacity  of  all  three  New 
York  teams,  last  year  led  the  National  League  in  attendance. 
Over  1,700,000  fans  cheered,  coached  and  rooted  "dem  bums" 
. . .  into  second  place.  But  it  looks  like  the  pennant  this  year. 


COMPETITION 


•S  NO.  I 
pWAPPS 


WOULD 

papep 


IN  THE 
PAMILV 


You  nood  newspapors  to  sell  New  Yoi<i 


You,  too,  can  sail  ahead  with  a  lot  less  effort  if  you 
pick  the  right  spots.  And  that  means  looking  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  national  marketing  stHfQ||^ 

Take,  for  instance,  cosmetics— naturals,  you  might 
think,  for  across-the-board  “national”  advertising. 
Yet  only  five  states  of  the  48  pile  up  51%  of  all 
cosmetie  sales.  What’s  more,  the  beauty-consciffttS  • 
women  of  one  state  may  spend  seven  times  as  much 
for  cosmetics,  per  capita,  as  those  of  another. 

The  reasons  are  many— hut  they  all  add  up  to  aiT 
often-forgotten  truth:  markets  are  different.  Find 
the  ones  where  sailing  is  easy,  and  you’ve  moved 
a  long  way  toward  lower  sales  costs,  higher  profits. 
And  there’s  no  better  way  to  exploit  those  low-cost, 
high-profit  markets  than  through  the  precision  con¬ 
trol  of  newspaper  advertising. 

To  help  you  find  your  high-potential  markets,  our 
sales  analysis  staff  has  a  growing  reservoir  of  mar¬ 
keting  facts.  A  phone  call  or  letter  will  start  this 
help  your  way.  Or  as  a  starter,  write  today  for  a 
copy  of  our  new  booklet.  Services  Available  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies. 


370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  8530 

prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Baltimore  Sun  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 
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ore  steel  for 


ever  before 


Never  in  peacetime  history 
have  American  steelworkers 
and  mills  turned  out  so 
much  steel  in  so  short  a  time 


Hcfc  is  the  record  of  the  steel  industry  for  the  Met  major  demands  of  an  abnormal 
first  eight  months  of  1947:  market. 


Exceeded  all  previous  peacetime 
performances. 

Production  of  steel  ingots  since  January  1  was 
56  million  tons— an  annual  rate  of  about  85 
million  tons.  This  is  60  per  cent  more  produc¬ 
tion  than  was  turned  out  during  1939,  last 
prewar  year. 

Made  more  steel  for  more  goods  for 
you. 

All  records  were  smashed  in  shipments  of  flat- 
rolled  steel  to  those  making  automobiles, 
refrigerators,  bathtubs,  kitchen  cabinets  and  like 
products.  At  this  rate  the  1947  shipments  of  flat- 
rolled  steel  will  exceed  1939  by  79  per  cent. 


Like  your  family  pantry  and  wardrobe,  shelves  of 
American  industry  were  depleted  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Thousands  of  manufaaurers  wanted  steel 
for  their  current  needs.  They  also  wanted  steel  to 
build  up  their  low  stocks  of  material.  This  war- 
created  abnormal  demand  is  being  steadily  met. 

Although  today  the  produaive  capacity  of  the 
American  steel  industry  equals  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined,  the  industry  is  not 
stopping  there.  Steel  is  spending  a  record  total 
of  nearly  $450,000,000  in  1947  alone  for  new 
equipment  and  improvements.  Even  greater 
plans  are  in  making  for  the  future.  Steel  has  never 
stood  still. 

This  means  more  and  better  steel  for  you. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  i,  N.  Y. 

Tbtrt  are  lOI  member  companies  oj  the  Institme  wish  plans j  in  173  American  communisies.  They  produce  %.3  per  cens  of  she  counSry's  sseet. 
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A  Product  of  Competition 

For  more  economical  mass  production, 
Pullman-Standard  has  recently  introduced 
the  P-S-1,  its  latest  model,  high-quality 
box  car.  Thousands  of  these  cars  are  on 
production  schedules  for  the  following 
railroads,  with  deliveries  already  under 
way; 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  A  SANTA  FE 
BOSTON  A  MAINE 
CHESAPEAKE  A  OHIO 
CHICAGO  GREAT  WESTERN 
KANSAS  OTY  SOUTHERN 
lEHIGH  VALLEY 


§Into  your  town  the  railroad 
brings  much  more  than  freight 
and  passenger  service.  It  is  a 
good  customer.  It  pays  taxes. 
Railroad  employes  are  good  citizens;  they 
help  to  support  your  town.  When  rail¬ 
road  earnings  are  good,  every  community 
benefits.  When  earnings  are  inadequate, 
railroad  expenditures  have  to  be  curtailed 
and  the  benefits  are  less. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  have  the  rail¬ 
roads  earn  a  fair  profit,  so  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  service  to  you  may  continue 
and  expand.  You.  the  public,  are  the  jury 
which  finally  determines  this;  because  all 
railroad  regulation  must  sooner  or  later 
face  the  court  of  public  opinion. 

Rates  that  will  allow  the  railroads 
to  earn  a  fair  profit  actually  benefit 
the  public  in  many  ways: 

They  t)ermit  expenditures  for  more  mod¬ 


ern  and  efficient  equipment  .  .  .  new 
streamliners,  more  and  better  freight  and 
passenger  cars  ...  all  types  of  facilities 
for  faster,  finer  service; 

They  stimulate  employment  in  the  many 
industries  which  sell  their  products  to  the 
railroads;  they  develop  larger  tax  revenues; 

They  facilitate  reduction  of  debt,  which 
improves  railroad  credit  and  makes  a  larger 
part  of  income  available  for  service  im¬ 
provements. 

Because  of  their  strategic  position  in 
America’s  economic  life,  our  national 
prosperity  is  influenced  by  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  railroads.  If  you  will 
judge  (in  terms  of  self-interest)  the  rail¬ 
roads’  effort  to  forge  ahead,  your  in¬ 
fluence  will  help  them  to  achieve  their 
goal  of  service.  Every  American  owes  it 
to  himself  and  his  community  to  endorse 
the  reasonable  rate  adjustments  the  rail¬ 
roads  need  for  continued  progress. 


SEABOARD  RAILWAY 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


UNION  PACIFIC 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 
CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

^  Offices  in  six  cities  from  coast  to  coast 

Manufacturing  plants  at  six  strategic  paints 


Pullman  -  Standard 


largest  builders  of  streamlined  railroad  cars 
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Here’s  the  record... 

In  the  quarter  century  .  .  .  1921-1946 . . . 
Average  length  of  freight  trains  has 

gone  up . 

Average  speed  of  freight  trains  has  gone  up 
The  rate  of  injuries  to  railroad  employes 

has  gone  down . 

Average  wages  paid  railroad  workers 

have  gone  up . 

Price  of  railroad  materials  and  supplies 

has  gone  up . 

Railroad  taxes  have  gone  up . 

But  the  average  charge  by  railroads 
for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  one  mileO 
has  gone  down . 


EASTBRn 

SOUtheastbrn 

western 


We  are  publishing  this  and  other  advertisementa  to  talk  with  3rou 
at  first  band  about  matters  wbicb  are  important  to  everybody. 
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%  engines...  trains 


TOn  lower  cost  10  you ! 

mat  /eai/ers  want  “ka/f-tm/is’-e^ouh/e  mirs/ 


Rig  locomotives  are  built  to  do  a  big  job 
in  the  big  country  which  is  America — a 
big  job  in  peacetime  as  in  wartime. 
They  are  built  to  pull  long  trains. 

Long  freight  trains  can  handle  more 
goods  at  less  cost — to  you — than  short 
trains. 

Long  trains  mean  fewer  trains — fewer 
chances  for  accidents — fewer  interrup¬ 
tions  to  traffic. 

But  a  few  railroad  union  leaders  op¬ 
pose  long  trains — among  their  current 
44  demands  for  changes  in  rules  is  one 
limiting  the  length  of  freight  trains  to  57 
average  cars.  Why  do  they  demand  this? 


For  "safety,”  they  say.  But  is  it? 

Government  figures  show  definitely 
that  long  trains  mean  greater  safety  to 
railroad  employes  and  public  alike. 

Then,  if  safety  is  not  the  real  reason — 
what  is  the  reason  behind  this  demand? 

It  is  to  make  more  jobs  which  are  not 
needed — to  get  more  pay!  This  "made 
work”  would  be  sheer  waste.  Think  of 
big,  modern  locomotives  using  only  half 
their  power. 

For  this  waste,  you — the  public— 
would  have  to  pay.  Higher  costs  mean 
a  lower  standard  of  living  for  every¬ 
body.  Nobody  wants  that! 


THE  DENVER  POST 


It^RISCNTIO  NATtONALlV  IT 
MOLONIY.  KI6AN  b  SCNMITT.  INC 


j 

of  the 

p, 


Meet  the  leading  lady  of  THE  DENVER  POST's  Drama 
Page — Betty  Craig,  Drama  Editor. 

Betty  is  known  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  for 
the  fine  job  she  does  in  telling  her  thousands  of  readers  the 
happenings  of  Hollywood — what's  good  in  the  world  of  music — 
where  to  find  an  entertaining  play.  Her  writings  on  the  enter¬ 
tainment  world  are  based  on  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
stars  and  'producers  of  every  organization  from  the  movies  to 
the  "Met". 

In  her  thirty  years  on  THE  DENVER  POST,  her  honest 
criticisms  and  interesting  columns  have  made  Betty  Craig  the 
drama  authority  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 


Betty  Craig 
Drama  Editor 

THE  DENVER  POST 
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N.  y.  Publishers  Vote 
Policy  of  Adherence 

SARANAC  INN,  N.  Y.  — Mem¬ 
bers  of  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  conven¬ 
tion  here  this  week  replied 
to  International  Typographical 
Union’s  no-contract  policy  with 
a  policy  of  strict  adherence  to 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Labor  -  Management  Relations 
Act  (the  Taft-Hartley  Law.) 

A  resolution  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  by  more  than  100  pub¬ 
lishers,  representing  nearly 
every  daily  outside  of  New  York 
City,  enunciated  the  consensus 
of  the  meeting  that  they  had  no 
intention  to  join  with  the  print¬ 
ers'  union  in  evasion  or  defiance 
of  the  law. 

Will  Insist  on  Bargaining 
At  a  special  labor  forum,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  panel  of  lawyers,  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the 
publishers  would  insist  on  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  in  good  faith 
by  their  local  unions.  Steps  to 
be  followed  in  building  a  test 
case  aimed  at  compelling  the 
ITU  to  negotiate  and  execute 
contracts  under  the  law  were  de¬ 
tailed  by  counsel  and  labor  re¬ 
lations  experts  of  both  the  state 
association  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  resolution  which  Presi¬ 
dent  William  O.  Dapping.  Au¬ 
burn  Citizen- Advertiser,  put  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  read  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“Whereas,  there  have  been 
and  are  being  presented  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  undersigned  Associa¬ 
tion  by  local  unions  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
demands  violative  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  and  intent  of  the  recently 
enacted  Labor-Management  Re¬ 
lations  Act,  and 

“Whereas,  it  is  the  expressed 
desire,  intent  and  policy  of  the 
members  of  the  undersigned  As¬ 
sociation  to  abide  by  and  to  re¬ 
quire  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  intent  of  said  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  in 
order  to  preserve  true  collective 
bargaining, 

"Now,  therefore.  Be  it  re¬ 
solved  that  in  the  interests  of  in¬ 
dustrial  labor  peace  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  Public, 
the  Employees  and  the  Employ¬ 
ers,  it  is  the  expressed  policy 
of  the  members  of  the  under¬ 
signed  Association  that  no  de¬ 
mands  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  or  intent  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  shall 
M  accepted  and  that  the  mem- 
ows  of  the  undersigned  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  take  whatever  steps 
may  seem  necessary  or  appro- 

( Continued  on  page  7Z,) 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. — Woodruflf  Randolph,  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  has  expressed  his  willingness 
to  meet  with  a  committee  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  has  reiterated  the  union’s  stand  that  it  will  not  sign 
contracts  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Text  of  Randolph’s  reply  to  George  N.  Dale  on  ANPA’s  bid 
for  a  conference  follows: 

“This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Sept.  9,  1947, 
in  which  you  take  exception  to  certain  statements  and  actions  of 
the  officers  of  International  Typographical  Union  and  in  which  you 
make  a  number  of  declarations  of  policy  and  belief  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  ANPA  and  the  members  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  thereof. 

“Since  the  matters  to  which  you  take  exception  are  not  enu¬ 
merated  or  specified  in  any  way,  I  have  no  way  of  replying  to  those 
statements.  For  the  purpose  of  this  letter  then  I  can  only  say  that 
the  statements  of  the  officers  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  are  based  on  the  record  of  the  past  and  our  actions  have 
been  taken  on  the  basis  of  necessity. 

“Of  course,  we  cannot  blame  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  for  the  adoption  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  but 
neither  can  we  say  that  we  know  of  any  publisher  that  objected  to 
the  passage  of  that  law  or  who  made  any  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  while  it  was  being  debated  in  Congress.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  we  read  many  editorials  in  support  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  and  there  was  unlimited  publicity  given  to  the  asser¬ 
tions  and  statements  of  those  who  were  pushing  that  bill  in  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

“As  to  the  six  declarations  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  ANPA,  I  may  say  that  we  are  quite  willing  to  regard  them 
as  the  attitude  of  the  ANPA  as  of  this  date.  The  six  declarations 
are  expressed  in  general  terms  and  their  exact  meaning  can  only 
be  determined  after  a  conference  such  as  you  suggest. 

“The  executive  council  of  the  International  Typographical  union 
is  quite  willing  to  meet  with  the  Special  Standing  Committee  of 
The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  in  the  words 
you  quote  from  my  speech  at  the  convention,  ‘the  matter  of  avoid¬ 
ing  conflict  should  be  thoroughly  explored  and  as  much  conflict 
avoided  as  pKJSsible.’ 

“Since  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  ANPA  has  authorized  the 
six  declarations  contained  in  your  letter  I  presume  they  do  so  with 
more  authority  than  Elisha  Hanson,  the  general  counsel  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  had  in  his  expressions 
to  the  conference  in  Chicago  of  ‘more  than  300  newspaper  executives 
and  those  engaged  in  labor  relations  work’. 

“We  would  like  to  believe  that  the  belligerent,  bellicose  and 
hostile  expressions  in  the  editorial  and  news  content  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  are  made  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  that  publication  and 
not  because  of  any  inspiration  from  any  officer  or  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

“Without  knowing  what  occurred  in  the  above  mentioned  con¬ 
ference,  other  than  the  quotations  from  the  speech  of  Elisha  Hanson 
as  printed  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  of  the 
intent  behind  the  six  declarations  contained  in  your  letter.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  quite  willing  to  try  to  find  out  through  a  conference 
between  your  Special  Standing  Committee  and  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

“It  is  our  judgment,  however,  that  if  the  attitude  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  is  to  be  based  on  the  published  statement  at¬ 
tributed  to  Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  the  conference  will  be  productive  of 
no  results.  It  is  likewise  our  judgment  that  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Special  Standing  Committee  to  urge  the  signing  of  contracts 
imder  the  present  conditions  created  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  the 
results  of  the  conference  will  be  nil. 

“The  course  to  be  followed  by  the  International  Typographical 
Union  was  determined  by  the  recent  convention  and  that  course 
will  be  followed.  However,  I  reiterate  what  I  said  during  the  recent 
convention,  ‘the  matter  of  avoiding  conflict  should  b«  thoroughly 
explored  and  as  much  conflict  avoided  as  possible.’  We  are  glad  that 
you  join  with  me  in  that  assertion.  I  likewise  reiterate  that  what  I 
said  at  another  point  ‘we  do  want  our  employers  to  know  that  we 

continued  on  page  8 
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Dale's  Letter  Denies 
Hostility  to  Union 

AMERICAN  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  asked 
for  a  conference  with  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  hope  that  all  prob¬ 
lems  that  exist  between  ANPA 
members  and  their  employes 
can  be  settled  by  machinery 
agreed  upon  by  them  in  a  spirit 
of  fair  dealing.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  ANPA  has  requested  ITU 
to  maintain  production. 

Text  of  the  letter  written 
Sept.  9  by  George  N.  Dale, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  in  charge 
of  labor  relations  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  to  Woodruff  Randolph, 
President  of  ITU,  follows: 

“T  h  e  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  feels 
that  the  facts  require  that  an 
answer  be  made  to  recent  state¬ 
ments  by  responsible  ITU  offi¬ 
cials.  These  statements  put  in  an 
inaccurate  light  the  attitude  of 
ANPA  and  its  members  toward 
the  ITU  and  its  member  locals. 

“Certain  statements  made  by 
you  and  other  statements  made 
in  the  name  of  the  ITU  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  go  so  far  as  to  al¬ 
lege  a  generally  hostile  attitude 
on  the  part  of  ANPA  towards 
ITU  locals  and  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  by  ANPA  to 
weaken  or  undo  the  ITU  and 
to  force  upon  it  disadvantageous 
and  unfair  working  conditions. 
Denies  ANPA  Is  Hostile 

“I  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  ANPA 
to  make  to  you,  as  President  of 
the  ITU,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members  of  the  locals  of 
ITU,  the  following  declarations: 

“  ( 1 )  The  ANPA  is  not  hostile 
to  ITU  or  to  any  other  group  of 
employes  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

“(2)  The  ANPA,  acting  as  an 
organization  of  employers  of 
printing  craftsmen,  desires  the 
existence  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business  of  amicable  re¬ 
lations  with  employes,  stability 
in  labor-management  relations, 
and  mutual  respect. 

“  ( 3 )  The  ANPA  asserts  its  be¬ 
lief  in  the  principles  of  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining  and  the  amicable 
settlement  of  differences  and 
disputes  under  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses  that  guarantee  the  rights 
and  equities  of  all  parties  in¬ 
volved. 

“(4)  The  members  of  ANPA 
have  always  clothed  its  Special 
Standing  Committee  with  au¬ 
thority  and  capacity  to  meet 
with  the  representatives  of  any 
union  or  group  of  employes  to 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Mechanical  Research 
Procedure  Outlined 


THE  OUTLINE  of  procedure  in 
the  Mechanical  Research  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
was  laid  down  this  week  by  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Committee. 

Asserting  that  “research  is  a 
continuing  proposition,  not  to  be 
turned  on  and  off,  spigot  fash¬ 
ion,  as  whimsy  may  suggest,’’  the 
committee  reported  the  first 
year  will  be  spent  in  building 
the  organizational  technical  and 
personal  foundations  upon  which 
to  base  future  research  action. 
Yardsticks  to  Be  Developed 
Early  on  the  program  is  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  set  of  yardsticks 
“to  measure  our  present  position 
and  performance  with  respect  to 
the  properties  of  our  materials 
and  the  variables  of  our  proc¬ 
esses  before  we  embark  on 
a  program  to  improve  these 
things.” 

Once  the  yardsticks  provide 
s^equate  measure,  the  com- 
mitt^  said,  “we  can  then  go 
ahead,  further  into  research.’’ 

Special  responsibility  for  the 
program  rests  with  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee.  known  as  the  ANPA 
Committee  on  Mechanical  Re¬ 
search.  It  is  headed  up  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant.  New  York 
Ncms.  The  parent  committee  is 
headed  by  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Baumrucker 
are:  Ralph  Cranmer.  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa  )  Grit;  Rudolph  Lent. 
Jersey  pty  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal;  John  J.  Shea,  Hearst  News- 
Charles  H. 
Ruth,  Washmgton  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Since  last  February,  the 
Baumrucker  group  has  been  sur¬ 
veying  the  ground,  shaping  up 

n  the  goals. 

C.  M.  Flint,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maine  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  electrical  engineering, 
has  been  retained  as  Research  Di¬ 
rector.  Announcement  of  the 
procedure  coincides  with  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  New  York  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  the  job. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Flint  was 
lent  by  the  General  Electric 
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Co.  to  the  Office  of  Scientific  De¬ 
velopment  and  Research  under 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  his  office  was  to  translate 
the  results  of  research  into  terms 


William  Baumrucker.  Jr. 

of  practical  manufacturing  for 
the  military. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Flint’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  David  W.  Howe, 
ANPA  president,  said  “the  or¬ 
ganization  is  fortunate  in  finding 
anyone  so  well  equipped  and 
with  such  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  to  institute  and  develop 
the  Research  Program.” 

General  Benefits  Seen 

It  is  believed,  Howe  added, 
that  newspapers  generally  will 
benefit  from  the  selection  that 
has  been  made. 

In  assigning  itself  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  improving  the  newspaper 
product,  the  committee  de¬ 
clared  “the  position  of  all  can  be 
improved  without  in  any  w’ay 
affecting  relative  competitive  po¬ 
sitions.  or  impinging  on  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment.’’ 

“We  may  find  ourselves  using 
materials  and  methods  different 
from  those  we  ever  before 
thought  of  using  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  business.”  the  committee 
added,  “but  if  we  arrive  at  this 
usage  through  solution  of  the 
problem  as  we  define  it,  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  technical  fu¬ 
ture  of  newspapers  is  assured.” 

Activity  will  be  conducted 
principally  in  the  province  of 
materials  and  processes,  under 
two  basic  viewpoints  which  the 
committee  stated  as:  “1.  That 
we  shall  start  modestly  and 
build  surely:  and  2.  That  we 
shall  start  in  cooperation  with 
existing  research  institutions 
and  gather  experience  before 
building  our  own  specialized 
staff  and  facilities.’’ 

Some  Activities  Ruled  Out 

Five  specific  activities  have 
been  ruled  out: 

1.  Trouble  shooting. 

2.  Efficiency  studies. 

(These  are  legitimately  the 

province  of  the  consulting  en¬ 


gineer  or  the  newspaper’s  own 
staff,  said  the  committee.) 

3.  Analyzing  and  testing  ma¬ 
terials. 

4.  Formulations. 

{ It  is  not  the  committee’s 
purpose  to  build  another  com¬ 
mercial  testing  laboratory.) 

5.  Recommending  detailed 
specifications. 

( “Dangerous  ground”  for  a  co¬ 
operative  research  program.  The 
equipping  of  a  new  plant  is  a 
matter  of  individual  concern. ) 

Other  activities  which  meet 
the  committee’s  criteria  are 
listed  as: 

Technical  Service  —  Confer¬ 
ring  with  ANPA  members  on 
mutual  problems  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business:  Literature  sur¬ 
veys:  Technical  monographs: 
Collection  and  dissemination  of 
technical  research  information. 

(This  phase  will  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  first  year.) 

Research  —  Determining  use 
requirements:  Developing  yard¬ 
sticks:  Technical  investigations: 
Technical  Developments. 

Education  —  Training  existing 
technical  manpower:  Recruiting 
and  educating  new  technical 
manpower. 

All  three  classifications  over¬ 
lap  in  the  general  outline. 

Why  Education  Is  Included 

“One  may  wonder,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  stated,  “why  our  pro¬ 
gram  embraces  the  activity  of 
Mucation.  It  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  magnificent 
research  is  valueless  until  it  is 
applied  to  the  improvement  of 
our  operations.” 

Much  of  the  application,  it  is 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  15— Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

Sept.  18-20— Texas  Circa- 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  33rd 
annual  convention.  Bucca¬ 
neer  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Sept.  21-23  —  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
convention.  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C.  « 

Sept.  21-24— -Central  Statei 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
fall  meeting.  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

asserted,  must  be  carrier  out  by 
individual  newspapers  and  by 
the  staffs  of  those  papers. 

The  report  adds:  “It  is  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  that 
it  is  well-founded  vision  to  plan 
for  the  day  when  our  business 
will  actually  establish  means  for 
recruiting  and  formally  educat¬ 
ing  competent  young  men  in  the 
sciences  and  processes  upon 
which  we  depend.  .  .  .  Man¬ 
power,  research  and  application 
together  complete  the  picture  of 
what  we  hope  to  do  to  help  our 
business.” 

Final  judgment  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  committee  cautioned, 
must  be  reserved  for  a  period  of 
at  least  five  years. 

“With  wholehearted  and  sus¬ 
tained  support,”  it  stated,  “this 
program  can  be  a  great  factor  in 
improving  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  and  one  of  our  best  invest¬ 
ments  toward  the  security  and 
success  of  our  future.” 


RANDOLPH'S  REPLY  TO  DALE 

continued  from  page  7 

are  embarking  on  no  new  endeavors  of  conquest  against  them  or 
their  business.’ 

“If  our  employers  are  embarking  upon  a  campaign  to  destroy 
the  working  conditions  we  have  enjoyed  for  over  100  years,  we  will 
learn  of  it  officially  when  they  begin. 

“In  your  letter  you  propose  an  early  meeting  and  say  ‘we  offer 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  your  union  in  a  sincere  and  honest 
effort  to  explore  all  of  the  problems  and  to  seek  in  concert  with  you 
a  solution  to  them  that  will  protect  our  mutual  interests.’  We  accept 
that  offer  and  suggest  that  the  meeting  be  held  during  the  week 
loginning  the  15th  and  ending  on  the  20th  of  September,  1947. 

“Since  the  last  meeting  between  your  committee  and  our  Exec¬ 
utive  Council  was  held  in  Chicago,  I  suggest  that  if  you  are  agree¬ 
able  to  a  meeting  during  that  week,  it  be  held  here  in  Indianapolis. 

“Awaiting  your  reply  as  to  time  and  place  for  the  meeting,  I  am, 
cordially  and  sincerely  yours.  Woodruff  Randolph,  President.” 


(Editorial •  .  . 


IT  IS  the  hope  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and  every  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  that  the  agreed  meeting  of  Woodruff  Randolph,  Intemationil 
Typographical  Union  president,  and  George  Dale,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee,  will  produce  some  concrete  re 
suits  indicating  continued  harmonious  relations  between  ITU  and 
publishers.  Only  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith  and  mutual  ob¬ 
servance  of  national  law  can  bring  that  about. 

As  for  Mr.  Randolph’s  doubt  that  the  opinions  expressed  a 
Editor  &  Publisher  are  not  independent  but  inspired  by  some  pub¬ 
lishers’  association  or  committee,  we  state  here  emphatically  that 
this  publication  always  has  and  always  will,  as  long  as  the  present 
management  continues  in  control,  express  its  owm  opinions  as 
orously  as  it  knows  how  on  all  subjects  including  the  ITU  without 
advice  or  recommendations  or  persuasion  from  any  group. 
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‘Arrogant  Nonsense 
Of  P  O.  Rule  Assailed 


ST  LOUIS,  Mo.— “If  the  news-  open  letter  to  Postmaster  Ber- 
n’apers  and  news  magazines  of  nard  F.  Dickmann: 
the  United  States  do  not  stand  “Dear  Mr.  Postmaster: 
together  to  stop  this  arrogant  “This  will  acknowledge  re¬ 
nonsense  on  the  part  of  the  Post  ceipt  of  your  letter  of  August 
OflSce  D^artment  they  deserve  is,  which  is  reproduced  on  this 
censorship.”  page,  in  which  you  inform  us 

Elzey  Roberts,  publisher  of  St.  that  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
louis  Star-Times,  made  that  Time,  Life  and  Newsweek  should 
comment  to  Editor  &  Publisher  have  been  barred  from  the  mails 
this  week  after  his  newspaper  for  publishing  the  story  of  the 
had  publicized  and  criticized  a  North  Carolina  war  veteran 

warning  from  the  local  post-  who,  because  he  was  a  Negro, 

master  that  publication  of  the  was  deprived  of  the  Cadillac 
Ahoskie  lottery  story  was  a  vio-  automobile  he  won  in  the  Ki- 
lation  of  the  postal  code.  Any  wanis  lottery, 
newspaper  or  magazine  which  “The  Star-Times  had  no  inter- 
printed  that  news  would  have  est  in  the  Ahoskie,  N.  C.,  lot- 
been  barred  from  the  mails  if  tery,  Mr.  Postmaster,  or  any 
postal  officials  had  noticed  it,  other  lottery.  This  newspaper  is 

the  Star-Times  was  informed.  well  aware  of  the  statutes 

The  letter  from  the  postmaster  against  promoting  lotteries  in 
to  the  paper,  said :  newspapers  and  has  no  inten- 

“Publisher,  St.  Louis  Star-  tion  of  violating  them. 

T  1  i  Interest  in  Injustice 

“In  the  July  17  issue  of  your  ^ 

publication,  the  St.  Louis  Star-  was  the 

Times,  you  published  an  article  news  m  the  fact  that  a  rank 
with  reference  to  a  drawing  con-  injustice  had  been  done  to  a  war 
ducted  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  veteran  became  he  w^  a  Negro. 

Ahoskie  N  C  Star-Times  had  failed  to 

“An  automobile  was  given  Publish  that  story  we  would 
away  at  this  drawing  and  the  have  been  false  to  the  profession 
automobile  was  won  by  a  Negro,  .  Journalisnti,  a  profession 
The  story  revolves  around  the  which  has  mended  such  fight- 
Negro,  since  the  Kiwanis  Club 

refused  to  give  the  automobile  Wenger,  Watt^son,  E.  W. 

to  the  Negro  and  instead  drew  Greeley, 

a  second  ticket  which  was  held  Constitution  of  the 

by  a  dentist  and  the  automobile  United  Sta^  guarantees  a  free 
given  to  the  dentist.  P^^e^s,  Mr.  Postinaster.  It  is  not 

11  >.  M  .•  j  u  press  when  any  public 

It  Wasn  t  Noticed  agency  attempts  to  tell  a  news- 

“When  your  publication  passed  paper  that  it  cannot  inform 
through  the  mails,  the  article  the  public  of  discrimination 
was  not  noticed  and  it  was  against  a  Negro  because  of  his 
therefore  allowed  to  be  dis-  race. 

patched  and  delivered.  “Also  Mr.  Postmaster,  you  ap- 

“As  is  usually  the  case  when  parently  have  been  misinform^ 
one  publication  containing  lot-  on  one  important  point.  Some  ing  it,  they  violated  no  law. 

tery  matter  is  allowed  to  be  member  of  your  staff  assumed  Surely  it  is  bordering  on  a^ 

dispatched,  this  office  is  sub-  because  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  surdity  for  it  to  be  legal  to  listen 

ject  to  criticism.  potch  and  Globe-Democrat  omit-  to  such  news  and  illegal  to 

“Rival  publishers  not  only  ted  this  story,  that  it  was  gen-  read  it. 

asked  why  we  had  allowed  your  l^^tly  suppres^  and  that  the  “Please  understand,  Mr.  Dick- 
publication  to  be  dispatched,  ^t.  Louis  Star-Times,  Time,  Life  mann.  that  this  comment  does 
but  also  why  had  Time,  Life  and  and  Newsweek  were  the  only 
Newsweek  been  allowed  to  be  publications  to  print  it. 
dispatched  and  delivered,  since  “The  Star-Times  cannot  ac- 
they,  too,  contained  this  article  cept  the  honor  of  standing 

with  a 

°i  Carried  by  Many  Others 

July,  together  with  copies  of  v 

Life,  Time  and  Newsweek,  were  telegraph 

forwarded  to  the  Solicitor  for  a  Star-Times,  the 

ruling  as  to  their  mailability.  f^ory  was  also  carried  by  the 

“We  are  in  receipt  of  a  reply  following  metropolitan  newspa-  V 

to  our  communication  and  he  majority  of  cases  on 

advises  this  office  that  the  P^^f,  -v  i. 

scheme  is  a  lottery  and  all  mat-  „ 

ter  relating  thereto,  including  Datly  News,  New  Ymk  Post,  PM, 

your  newspaper,  was  accordingly  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Sun, 

non  mailable  under  Section  601,  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Daily 

PL&R  1440  News,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 


Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  these  executives:  Left  to  right,  Arthur  P.  Stone,  Duplex 
vicepresident  and  secretary:  R.  C.  Corlett,  Goss  president;  I.  K. 
Stone,  Duplex  president:  J.  A.  Riggs,  Goss  executive  vice-president. 

Post,  Newark  News,  Kansas  City  not  concern  you  as  an  individ- 
Star.  ual.  but  is  solely  directed  at  the 

Atlanta  Constitution,  Atlanta  high-handed  conduct  of  the  Post 
Journal,  Miami  Herald,  Miami  Office  Department.  We  recognize 
Daily  News,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Des  that  you  must  carry  out  the 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  rulings  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times.  Toledo  Department  in  Washington,  re- 
Blade,  Spokane  Spokesman-Re-  gardless  of  whether  you  believe 
view,  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  in  the  correctness  of  his  ruling. 
Louisville  Times,  Erie  Dispatch,  “Yes,  some  newspapers  did  ad- 
Charleston  News  and  Bulletin,  mit  to  the  Star-Times  that  they 
Charleston  Gazette,  Raleigh  suppressed  this  story  because 
News  and  Observer,  Wisconsin  of  their  fear  of  postal  censor- 
State  Journal,  Seattle  Post-In-  ship.  We  deplore  their  timidity. 
telligencer.  Salt  Lake  City  Tri-  The  Star-Times  shall  adhere 
bune,  San  Francisco  Call-  Bui-  strictly  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
letin.  adhered  in  the  past,  to  the  law 

“And  an  extra  bow  has  to  be  against  publicizing  lotteries.  But 
made  to  the  fighting  little  news-  as  for  the  request  that  we  take 
paper  which  broke  this  story  in  steps  to  prevent  the  publication 
the  first  place,  the  Elizabeth  City  of  such  articles  as  the  story  of 
(N.  C.)  Independent.  Jones  and  his  Cadillac,  th^ 

“In  addition  to  these  and  newspaper  can  say  only  that  it 
other  newspapers  which  told  will  continue  to  publish  all  im- 
how  War  Veteran  Harvey  Jones’  portant  news  of  this  kind, 
rights  were  trampled  on,  radio  “A  newspaper  which  believes 
stations  from  one  end  of  the  in  freedom,  Mr.  Postmaster, 


“Sincerely, 

“Star  Times  Pub.  Co.” 

In  Washington,  Post  Office 
Department  officials  assured 
there  is  no  intention  to  impose 
penalties  against  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  and  also  said  a  “com¬ 
mon-sense  interpretation”  o  f 
the  federal  statute  will  be  made 
in  that  and  similar  cases  which 
occasionally  arise. 

The  Department’s  spokesmen 
said  the  rule  is  not  a  regulation 
but  a  federal  law  in  which  it 
officers  are  charged  with  appli¬ 
cation,  only,  and  not  blamable 
for  its  inception.  Reiterated  was 
the  fact  that  no  second-class 
mail  permittee  has  been  pun¬ 
ished  for  publication  of  news  on 
lotteries,  the  results  of  which 
are  of  general  interest,  although 
the  statute  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  not  only  promotional  ef¬ 
forts  but  also  after-the-fact 
stories  which  might  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  such  schemes. 


F.  S.  Warren  Dies 

Washington  —  Frederick  S. 
Warren,  who  served  in  the  staff 
of  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  for  20 
years  before  coming  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  died  June  10  at  Episcopal 
hospital  after  an  extended  ill¬ 
ness. 


Elzey  Roberta 
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API  Resumes  Sept.  22 
With  27  In  Seminar 


AMERICAN  PRESS  INSTI-  Members  of  the  seminar  will 
TUTE  at  Columbia  University  be: 
will  open  its  second  year  Sept.  Arthur  S.  Bigelow,  managing 
22  with  a  Seminar  for  Managing  editor,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal. 
Editors  and  News  Editors,  at-  Earl  E.  Craven,  assistant  man- 
tended  by  27  newspaper  execu-  aging  editor,  Los  Angeles 
lives  from  19  states.  The  only  (Calif.)  Times. 
state  from  which  there  will  be  Covan  B.  Creel,  news  editor, 
more  than  two  men  will  be  Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

Ohio,  which  will  send  four.  Edmund  J.  Dooley,  executive 

Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the  news  editor,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Institute,  said  other  nominations  Post. 

were  made  that  the  Institute  Charles  J.  Driver,  managing 
strongly  desired  to  accept.  Facil-  editor,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
ities  were  not  available  for  more  graph. 

than  27,  however,  and  it  also  Robert  P.  Early,  managing 
was  doubted  whether  the  sem-  editor,  Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  Star. 
inar  could  be  as  well  conducted  Floyd  Edwards,  news  editor, 
with  a  larger  number  of  mem-  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 
bers.  For  some  seminars  not  David  W.  Eyre,  assistant  news 
more  than  25  men  can  be  ac-  editor,  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 
commodated.  Edward  L.  Fay,  city  editor, 

“We  had  extreme  difficulty  in  W^erbury  «^nn.)  Americaru 
making  the  selections  for  the  ..  Charles  A.  Fell. 
first  seminar,”  Mr.  Taylor  said,  Btrmin^lMm  (Ala.)  News. 

“and  finally  asked  publishers  of  . 

several  large  newspapers  if  they  (Pa.)  Times, 

would  be  willing  to  withdraw  William  I  Gibson,  editor,  .^ro- 
nominations  and  make  them  American  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Bal- 
again  for  a  similar  seminar  in  timore,  l^.  . 

1948.  This  enabled  us  to  admit 

more  men  from  papers  not  pre-  nianaging  editw,  Christian  Sci- 
viously  represented  in  the  In-  Monitor,  Boston,  Mps. 

stitute  than  would  have  been  S’ 

possible  otherwise.”  (Fla.)  Times. 

^  J  r.j..  »t  .  John  R.  Herbert,  managing  ed- 

Sunday  Editors  Next  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 

The  seminar  for  managing  ed-  Ledger. 
itors  and  news  editors  will  last  Arthur  E.  Laro,  managing  ed- 
three  weeks  and  will  be  fol-  uor.  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

^wed  on  Monday,  Oct.  27,  by  a  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  managing 
Seminar  for  Sunday  and  Fea-  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
ture  Editors,  which  also  will  be  George  H.  Northridge,  manag- 
ot  three  weeks  duration.  Mr  jng  editor.  Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 
Taylor  Mid  nominatioiu  still  Robert  F.  Paine,  managing  ed- 
were  welcome  for  the  Sunday  itor,  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commer- 
and  Feature  Editors  Seminar  Appeal 
but  should  be  made  at  once.  Walter  L.  Pierre,  news  editor. 

Plans  for  this  seminar,  he  said.  Detroit  ( Miich. )  Free  Press. 
provide  for  thorough  study  of  Miurray  Powers,  news  and 
methods  to  be  used  in  improv-  Sunday  editor,  Akron  (O. )  Beo- 
ing  all  sections  of  Sunday  and  con  Journal. 
week-end  newspapers,  and  the  William  I.  Ray,  assistant  man- 
guest  experts  will  include  edi-  aging  editor,  Atlantic  (Ga.) 
tors  of  exceptional  ability  as  Journal. 

well  as  authorities  in  various  Paul  A.  Schrader,  managing 
fields  of  importance  in  produc-  editor,  Toledo  (O. )  Blade. 
ing  a  week-end  paper.  Robert  C.  Schaub, -executive 

“It  will  be  particularly  impor-  editor,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
tant,”  he  said,  “to  papers  which  Review. 

are  planning  magazines  in  the  Carl  K.  StuaH,  managing  edi- 
future  or  are  contemplating  Oklahoma  City  (Okla. )  Ok- 
changes  and  improvements  In  lahoman. 

their  present  non-news  opera-  Hoke  S.  Welch,  managing  ed- 
tions."  itor,  Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

The  program  of  the  seminar  .  Milton  L._  Williams,  news  ed- 
for  managing  editors  and  news  itor,  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc., 
editors  will  be  similar  to  that  New  York, 
of  a  year  ago.  Some  of  the  Guests  who  have  agreed  to 
same  guest  experts  will  appear  lead  discussions  include  Paul 
but  there  will  be  some  new  sub-  Smith,  editor,  San  Francisco 
jects  and  some  new  experts.  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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The  Working  Press 


OVERSEAS  PRESS  CLUB  members,  under  the  leadership  of  Bob 
(INS)  Considine,  tennis  enthusiast,  hied  away  from  their  quarters 
at  Times  Square  on  the  last  humid  weekend  and  had  a  pleasant 
day  in  the  country  ...  at  "Merry  Acres,"  the  Connecticut  summer 
"co-op"  home  of  Col.  Egbert 
White,  publisher  of  United  Nations 
World,  en- 

WITH  CAMERA  in  hand,  E  &  P's 
ubiquitous  photographer- writer 
Jim  Collings  went  to  the  party 
and  herewith  presents  some  of 
the  people  he  met  there. 


SHOOTING  here  and  there  at  the 
picnic,  Norris  Horkness,  camera 
editor  of  New  York  Sun,  aims  in 
direction  of  Mrs.  Harkness  (at 
lower  left)  who  told  E  &  P  she 
really  enjoys  smoking  a  pipe. 


HOST  Bert  White  forks  out  a  steaming  ear  of  corn  for  Miss  Natalie 
"Red"  Norman,  one  of  his  guests. 


CORNY  photography  it  is,  but 
very  pretty  ore  Mrs.  A1  Neu¬ 
man,  wife  of  the  former  News¬ 
week  correspondent,  and  Betty 
Casey  of  Newsweek  staff. 


HUSBAND  Richard  Tregaskis  of  Guadalcanal  Diary  fame  stands  with 
onns  akimbo  as  the  Missus  (Marian)  greets  Ken  Porter  of  Inter¬ 
national  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.  Dick  is  now  with  True  maga- 
an*  and  is  heading  for  Australia. 


A  SPREAD  of  good  things  to  eat  serves  as  a  delectable  background 
whi.e  Mrs.  Harold  Sterns  chats  with  A.  Wilfred  May,  executive 


TIME  TO  EAT  finds  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hons  Knopf  (he  represents  Pix) 
busy  with  conversation  and  a  chore,  feeding  his  young  son  Paul. 


WAUA  rv.  _ _ ^ 

sailor  of  Commerical  &  Financial  Chronicle. 
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State.  Department  Receives 
Composite  Freedom  Plan 

Views  of  U.  S.  Editors  Contained 
In  Draft  of  Proposed  Treaty 


IN  A  DRAFT  of  a  proposed 

treaty  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  United  States  newspaper 
executives  have  gone  on  record 
for  the  first  time  with  a  com¬ 
posite  of  their  views  on  inter¬ 
national  press  freedom. 

Submitted  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  this  week  by  Richard 
J.  Finnegan,  publisher  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Times,  the  draft  expresses 
three  principles: 

( 1 )  Freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  that  exists 
in  the  United  States; 

(2)  Freedom  of  movement, 
freedom  of  observation,  and 
freedom  of  transmission  of  facts 
and  ideas;  and 

(3)  World  public  opinion  as 
the  ultimate  source  of  judgment 
in  controversies  between  infor¬ 
mation  media  and  government. 

First  Droit  In  E&P 

Originally  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Finnegan,  the  treaty  has  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  most  of  the  large 
^itorial  and  publishing  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  country,  the 
State  Department  said. 

Mr.  Finnegan's  first  draft  was 
published  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
(Apr.  29,  p.  17),  and  printed 
copies  were  mailed  to  more  than 
4,900  persons  for  comment.  War¬ 
ren  H.  Pierce  of  the  Times 
staff  conducted  a  personal  sur¬ 
vey  of  some  75  leaders  in  all 
media  of  information  before  the 
final  treaty  was  presented. 

In  this.  United  States  press 
leaders  have  emphasized  that 
this  country  should  enter  into 
no  treaty  with  any  country  on 
any  terms  that  “shrink  Ameri¬ 
can  practice  one  jot.” 

“There  is  unanimity  among  the 
communication  media  (on  this 
thought.)”  Mr.  Finnegan  wrote, 
•aiding,  “We  who  have  worked 
on  this  draft  think  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  half-dozen  nations 
insistent  with  the  American 
belief  ,  .  .  than  to  agree  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  on 
any  pact  or  treaty  that  would 
change  our  traditional  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  of  the 
press.” 

Some  Self-Regulation 

At  the  same  time,  the  press 
leaders  agreed  to  a  certain 
measure  of  self-regulation.  This 
wouM  be  in  the  form  of  moral 
suasion  exercised  through  an 
International  Information  Com¬ 
mission  composed  of  representa¬ 
tive  correspondents  or  execu¬ 
tives  of  information  agencies. 

ITie  Commission  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  breaches  of 
the  agreement,  and  would  pub- 
li^  reports  on  its  findings 
which  would  be  made  available 
to  information  media  in  all 
countries. 

The  National  sovereignty  of 
signatories  is  protected  with 


reference  to  libel  laws  and  to 
press  regulations  relating  to  na¬ 
tional  military  security. 

The  only  important  change  in 
Mr.  Finnegan's  original  draft 
has  to  do  with  national  sover¬ 
eignty  and  censorship  of  do¬ 
mestic  newspapers  and  news 
agencies. 

Article  5  of  the  original 
stated  that  all  copy  of  the  in¬ 
formation  agencies  of  each  of 
the  nations  would  be  permitted 
to  reach  the  information  agen¬ 
cies  of  another  and  “so  far  as 
practicable,  the  inhabitants 
thereof.” 

This  would  greatly  change  the 
current  practice  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  where  local  information 
agencies  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  uncensored  copy  from 
wire  services  of  other  nations, 
but  are  under  local  censorship 
as  to  the  copy  distributed  to 
their  own  clients. 

In  the  final  treaty,  however, 
the  “inhabitants”  clause  was  de¬ 
leted.  thus  forestalling  the  pos- 
s  i  b  1  e  interpretation  that  it 
would  compel  agency  editors  to 
distribute  incoming  news,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  editorial  judg¬ 
ment. 

In  Chicago,  Mr.  Finnegan 
told  E&P  he  could  “see  no  rea¬ 
son'’  why  many  South  American 
countries  would  not  be  willing 
to  sign  the  treaty  at  once.  He 
pointed  out  that  they  had  al¬ 
ready  agreed  to  the  substance  of 


CHICA(30— The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  informally  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  anxiety  rais^  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  United 
Nations  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  is  going  to  bypass 
UN  on  freedom  of  information 
agreements. 

Here  for  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  Lloyd  Free,  spe¬ 
cial  State  Department  consult¬ 
ant,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  Finnegan  draft  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding 
what  methods  will  be  used  to 
obtain  widespread  freedom  of 
information  treaties. 

He  said  the  Finnegan  draft 
expresses  the  principles  that 
United  States  communications 
industries  desire  to  be  included 
in  whatever  international  agree¬ 
ments  are  reached. 

Free  explained  that  progress 
by  UN  has  outstripped  bilateral 
agreements  at  the  present  time, 
in  view  of  the  forthcoming  UN 
world  press  conference  at  Gen¬ 
eva  Mar.  23. 

“There  are  considerable  dif- 


the  pact  at  the  Chapultepec 
Conference. 

“Our  treaty  merely  states  in 
principles  the  general  views 
accepted  there,”  he  said. 

Text  of  the  draft  treaty  on  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information  follows: 

Individuals  and  peoples  im¬ 
prove  their  understanding  of 
each  other  through  communica¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  ideas.  In  order 
to  promote  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  by  every  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  includii^  speech, 
writing,  press,  radio,  motion 
picture  and  art,  and  to  assure  to 
their  respective  peoples  the 
benefits  of  free  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  and  opinion,  the  high 
contracting  parties  agree  to 
the  following  articles: 

Article  I 

For  the  purposes  of  simpli¬ 
fication  and  understanding,  cer¬ 
tain  terms  used  herinafter  are 
hereby  defined. 

(A)  “Information  agencies” 
shall  mean:  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  book  publishing  organ¬ 
izations;  press  associations  and 
news  or  feature  services:  radio 
and  television  stations  and  net¬ 
works;  motion  picture  produc¬ 
ing  companies. 

(B)  “Correspondents”  shall 
mean:  properly  accredited  jour¬ 
nalists,  press  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers,  columnists,  editors  and 
publishers;  radio  and  television 
reporters,  commentators  and 
technicians;  news  artists  and  il¬ 
lustrators;  newsreel  and  other 
documentary  picture  production 
personnel.  A  correspondent  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  properly  ac- 


ficulties  arising  over  possible 
bi-lateral  agreements,”  he  said, 
“because  UN  has  taken  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  this  field  at  the  Geneva 
conference.” 

The  agenda  for  the  Geneva 
conference  is  generally  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  United  States,  he 
stated,  pointing  out  that  the 
State  Department  is  faced  with 
a  different  situation  than  when 
the  bilateral  agreement  idea 
was  first  advanced. 

“Every  problem  covered  by 
the  Finnegan  draft  is  included 
on  the  agenda  for  the  Geneva 
conference,”  he  added. 

The  State  Department,  it  is 
understood,  will  use  the  Finne¬ 
gan  treaty  draft  in  whatever 
way  it  feels  it  can  get  those 
principles  agreed  to  by  as  many 
nations  as  possible. 

“We  have  no  intention  of  by¬ 
passing  the  UN  in  any  of  this,” 
said  FYee,  “hut  in  addition  we 
wagH  to  follow  every  other  sup¬ 
plementary  approach  to  these 
freedom  of  information  prob¬ 
lems,  which  can  be  considered 
consistent  with  UN's  program 
and  that  of  UNESCO.” 


By  Popular  Demand 

Detroit,  Mich. — For  Sept, 
Detroit  Sunday  News  was  Iki 
largest  issue  ever  to  be  ptiai. 
ed  in  a  single  press-run  onik 
.  presses.  It  contained  R 
!  pages,  exclusive  ol  color  mc. 
tions.  The  issue  was  mod* 
necessary,  it  was  stoted,  br 
the  demand  for  space  by  r*. 
tail  merchants,  builders,  ag. 
'  tional  manufacturers  and  das- 
sified  advertisers. 


credited  when  he  is  the  hoMg 
of  a  passport  duly  issued  to  hii 
by  his  own  nation  certifyto 
that  he  is  a  correspondent,  j 
provided  he  is  admissible  to  toe 
nation  of  destination  under  i|| 
general  laws  governing  the  en^ 
of  visitors  or  immigrants. 

( C )  “Copy”  shall  mean  all  re 
ports  of  information  or  c^inia 
whether  visual  or  auditory,  to 
tended  by  corre^ondents  to  to 
formation  agencies  for  publiee 
tion. 

Article  11 

Correspondents  from  each  sif 
natory  ( together  with  thet 
equipment)  shall  have  free  to 
grass  to  and  egress  from  the  tei 
ritories  of  the  other  for  tot 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  aett 
vities  of  their  calling. 

Article  III 

Correspondents  from  each  sij 
natory  shall  be  permitted  freelj 
to  travel  within  the  territMiei 
of  the  other  and  to  have  ace* 
to  all  places  and  all  news  sooieei 
available  to  the  correspondent! 
of  the  most-favored  nation. 

Article  IV 

All  copy  of  correspondents  or 
information  agencies  of  eachsif- 
natory  shall  be  permitted  fr« 
egress  from  the  territories  d 
the  other  without  censorship, 
deletion  or  editing.  Provided 
that:  each  of  the  signatwiei 
may  make  and  enforce  regula¬ 
tions  applicable  to  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  relating  directly  to 
the  maintenance  of  national  mil¬ 
itary  security,  if  such  reguli- 
tions  apply  equally  to  all  sud 
correspondents.  In  the  eveat 
that  the  copy  of  any  correi 
pondent  is  detained  or  delayed 
the  correspondent  shall  be  not 
field  immediately  of  such  acti« 
and  given  a  full  explanation  d 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Article  V 

The  correspondent  of  each  si| 
natory  in  the  territory  of  tto 
other  shall  have  access  to  all 
facilities  for  the  transmissi* 
of  copy  and  may  transmit  cepj 
on  the  same  basis  and  at  the 
same  rates  applicable  to  all  o^ 
users  of  such  facilities  for  si*- 
lar  purposes. 

Each  of  the  signatories  agree 
to  permit  all  copy  of  the  infer 
mation  agencies  of  the  other  b 
enter  its  territory  and  reach  ■ 
information  agencies  on  the  sane 
conditions  as  are  accorded  b 
information  agencies  of  the 
most  favored  nation. 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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CARTOONISTS  ADD  A  LIGHT  TOUCH  OF  HUMOR  TO  SOME  CURRENT  EVENTS 


PLENTY  OF  ADMIRERS 

Roche,  BuflFalo  (X.  Y.)  Courier-Expreu 


TRAVEL  BROADENS  ONE 

Russell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


THAR'S  GOLD  IN  THEM  'ILLS 

Werner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


Ad  Planning  Stressed 
In  Small  Stores  Clinic 

POINTING  to  the  growing  chal-  One  panel  speaker,  Daniel 
lenge  to  retailers  to  make  Van  Dyk,  president  of  D.  M. 
their  advertising  more  produc-  Read  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
live,  and  hence  less  costly  in  voiced  the  strong  objections  of 
relation  to  sales.  John  Giesen,  many  at  the  clinic  to  manufac- 
director  of  the  Retail  Division,  turers’  raising  of  prices  on  con- 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  urged  re-  firmed  orders  before  delivery, 
tailers  this  week  to  join  with  Mr.  Van  Dyk  said  his  store 
local  newspapers  in  planning  had  adopted  a  policy  of  refusing 
their  operations  around  public  to  accept  any  price  increases  on 
buying  patterns,  the  best  indi-  signed  orders.  The  policy,  he 
cations  of  seasonability  of  mer-  said,  applies  even  to  his  close 
chandise.  friends  among  suppliers.  “We 

The  need  today  is  to  build  have  been  nice  about  it.”  he 
profitable  retail  store  volume  added.  “What  we  should  do  is 
through  the  ‘  use  of  planned  sue  them.” 
newspaper  advertising,”  he  de-  Sales  Slackening 

dared  in  a  talk  before  the 

Smaller  Stores  Clinic  of  the  Ir! 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 

tiTViR/tk  ivTr\  •*  coniusso  3D0ut  prospects  lor  tne 

last  mof’ths  Of  1947  Consumer 
Yorks  Hotel  Pennsylvania  Sept.  jp_and  has  slackened  thev  said 
9.  He  described  the  contents 

and  functions  of  the  Bureau’s  thnA  itct 

"Retail  Merchandising  and  Ad-  Hear  ^'rherf^  u^-ic^enncern  ifen 
vertising  Manual.”  concern  also 

,  about  the  extent  to  which  rising 

Cites  Consumers'  Wants  prices  of  food  and  other  com- 
‘The  aim  of  merchandisers  modifies  would  cut  into  con- 
now  is  to  stock  goods  that  most  sumer  purchases  of  apparel, 
customers  want,  when  It  is  want-  In  advocating  closer  study  of 
ed.  and  at  prices  customers  can  consumer  buying  trends.  Mr. 
afford  to  pay,”  Mr.  Giesen  Giesen  said:  “Even  in  normal 
stressed.  times,  the  copy  genius  of  a  Fitz- 

He  was  one  of  several  speak-  Gibbons  (Bernice  FitzGibbons 
ers  who  emphasized  the  need  of  Gimbel's)  or  the  illustrative 
of  proper  planning  of  advertis-  technique  of  a  John  Held.  Jr. 
ing  in  the  face  of  growing  com-  cannot  sell  goods  which  most 
petition  and  rising  costs.  Others  people  don’t  want.” 
were  Howard  Abrahams,  man-  He  advised  retailers  to  watch 
sger  of  the  NRDGA  sales  pro-  the  sales  and  advertising  rec- 
TOtion  division,  Ralf  J.  Schoc-  ords  compiled  over  the  years, 
kpf.  director  of  research  and  Particularly,  he  noted,  “adver- 
<^elopment.  Meyer  Both  Co.,  tising  in  newspapers  which  con- 
ironr  Hahn,  president  of  forms  to  buying  patterns  will 
MKDGA.  create  maximum  possible  sales.” 

and  panel  discussions  Mr.  Giesen  pointed  out  that 
Whitt  took  place  in  addition  to  before  the  war,  many  stores  did 
®e  formal  program,  greatest  at-  65%  or  more  of  their  sales  vol- 
was  given  to  the  grow-  ume  on  35%  of  their  stocks, 
ng  mreat  of  a  price  squeeze  on  This  meant  that  a  large  por- 
eiauers.  tjon  of  the  advertising  was  in 
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behalf  of  the  65''(  of  stock  which 
produced  only  35%  of  sales,  a 
wasteful  practice,  he  said. 

In  interviews  following  Mr. 
Giesen's  talk,  Mr.  Shockey,  Mr. 
Abrahams,  and  Mr.  Hahn  termed 
the  Retail  Divisions  ad  planning 
materials  valuable  helps  in  re¬ 
tail  operations. 

'Forward  Step' 

Mr.  Hahn  said  they  represent 
a  forward  step  toward  "the  de¬ 
sired  goal  of  every  retail  adver¬ 
tiser  and  newspaperman  —  the 
closest  collaboration  between 
stores  and  their  local  news¬ 
papers  in  building  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  their  advertising, 
around  the  right  items,  the  right 
prices,  and  the  right  times  to 
sell  and  advertise.” 

Mr.  Abrahams,  in  his  formal 
address  to  the  clinic,  took  a  sim¬ 
ilar  approach.  Granting  that 
continuity  “pays  off”  in  adver¬ 
tising.  he  pointed  out.  however, 
that  advertising  alone  cannot 
create  demand.  People  must 
want  the  merchandise  and  be 
able  to  pay  for  it,  he  said.  The 
merchandise  must  be  right,  must 
be  priced  right,  and  must  be 
offered  at  the  right  time. 

In  a  discussion  of  budget 
planning.  Mr.  Abrahams  cited 
the  following  figures  compiled 
by  NRDGA  as  showing  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  publicity  dollar  for 
smaller  stores: 

Newspaper  space.  53  cents;  ad¬ 
vertising  payroll,  11;  production 
costs,  2;  miscellaneous  advertis¬ 
ing  (including  radio),  13;  direct 
mail,  3;  display,  18. 

Hits  False  Advertising 

A  word  of  caution  to  smaller 
newspapers  was  voiced  by  an¬ 
other  speaker,  B.  M.  Aishell. 
president  of  Ashell’s,  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  who  advised  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  untruthful  advertising  in 
their  pages. 

“We  can  all  readily  see  how 
much  advertising  suffers  when 
even  one  advertiser  misuses  his 
space.  If  our  advertising  is  to 
have  the  fullest  value,  if  it  is 
to  create  confidence,  it  must  be 


believed.  We  have  a  very  im¬ 
portant  stake  in  the  newspapers 
we  use  as  our  medium.  News¬ 
papers  should  consider  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  ...” 

Mr.  Ashell  warned  also  of  the 
threat  to  small  retailers  in  the 
practice  of  a  group  of  fashion 
magazines,  which  carry  numer¬ 
ous  nvail  order  ads.  “'The  irony 
of  it,”  he  added,  is  “the  pres¬ 
tige  and  promotion  we  lend 
these  magazines  by  publicizing 
them  in  our  ads.” 

In  discussion  of  his  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  practices,  Mr.  Ashell 
defined  “advertising”  as:  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  direct 
mail,  window  displays  and 
trained  salespeople.  “You  may 
notice.”  he  remarked,  “that  I 
have  not  included  billboard,  ra¬ 
dio,  or  screen  trailers.  We  use 
none  of  these.  They  are  all  an¬ 
noying  to  me  and  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  I  should  use  forms  of 
advertising  that  I  don’t  consider 
to  be  in  good  taste.  This  last 
statement,  I  realize  is  open  to 
controversy.’’ 

Mr.  Shockey  outlined  the 
steps  retail  management  can  take 
“to  get  more  out  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  now  and  in  the 
future”: 

“First,  give  your  advertising 
director  a  key  spot  in  the  man¬ 
agement  councils  of  your  store. 

.  .  You'll  need  selling  as  well 
as  buying  points  of  view  from 
now  on. 

“Second,  give  your  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  a  supplementary  course 
in  sound  retail  advertising  prac¬ 
tice. 

“Third,  work  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  schools  and  colleges  in 
your  area  as  a  sourca  for  adver¬ 
tising  staff  personnel. 

“Fourth,  furnish  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  tools  for  your  advertis¬ 
ing  department:  1.  Research  re¬ 
ports  on  what  items  are  selling 
and  why.  2.  Research  reports 
that  screen  current  themes,  an¬ 
gles  and  special  events.  3.  Copy 
and  art  services  for  every  pro¬ 
moted  department.” 


ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Today’s  Success  Story: 
Fat  Salvage  Drive 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

WHILE  the  war  was  on,  the  big  and  untold  thousands  of  smaller 
ad  story  was  in  the  directly  ones, 
war-connected  campaigns — War  Added  to  that  is  the  editorial 

Bonds,  blood  donations.  Red  space  given  by  newspapers,  cal- 
Cross  and  USO  fund  drives,  etc.  culated  by  public  accountants  at 
During  that  time,  doing  a  more  than  a  quarter-million 
huge  job  but  tagging  along  dollars  a  month  for  the  53 
glamour-wise  was  the  Fat  Sal-  month  period  covered  by  the 
vage  campaign,  which  for  its  committee’s  report,  or  a  total 
purpo.ses.  was  as  successful  as  of  almost  $42,000,000. 
any  of  them.  Other  media  cooperated  gen- 

This  week,  the  Fat  Salvage  erously,  though  on  a  smaller 
Committee,  in  its  fifth  annual  scale.  The  principal  users  of 
report,  spreads  the  record  of  radio  advertising  in  the  soap 
five  years’  activity — in  a  very  and  glycerine  industries  have 
quiet  way  a  sensational  expo-  given  considerable  air  time  and 
sition.  talent  to  the  campaign — about 

Interest  StiU  High  $10,000,000  worthy  Also  other 

i  industries  and  individual  radio 

Significant  in  the  report  is  its  stations  have  given  assistance, 
evidence  of  how  the  cumul^iye  pgj  salvage  has  averaged  a 
effect  of  advertising  and  public-  “plug”  an  hour 
ity  has  carried  through  since  the  Magazine  advertisers,  outdoor 
end  of  the  war,  with  fat  short-  ^^d  carcard  users  also  have 
ages  still  critical  but  with  the  giygn  regular  support, 
war  and  patriotism  themes  no 
longer  available. 

Here  are  some  of  the  figures 
for  civilian  fat  collections — and 
note  that  the  first  three  repre- 
sent  war  years:  first  12  months: 

73,573,765  pounds;  2nd  12 
months;  150,235,002  pounds;  3rd 
12  months:  154,971,000  pounds- 
4th  12  months:  134,775,006 
pounds;  5th  12  months:  112,316,-  - 

000  pounds. 

The  month-by-month  figures 
are  even  more  surprising.  Re¬ 
peatedly,  the  monthly  totals 
since  the  war  are  close  to,  and 
often  surpass,  the  collections  in 
comparable  months  during  the 
war  years.  We  won’t  present 
the  poundage  totals;  there  are 
too  many  of  them.  TTiey  can  be 
had  from  the  Fat  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee,  247  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

A  number  of  factors  have  been 
responsible,  of  course.  First, 
payments  for  salvaged  fats  are 
somewhat  higher  than  in  war¬ 
time,  although  the  price  has 
dropped  a  bit  lately.  Secondly, 
more  meat  and  other  fat-yield¬ 
ing  products  are  being  consumed 
by  the  civilian  population  now. 

Probably  the  major  reason, 
however,  is  that  the  people  have 
become  conditioned  to  fat  saving 
by  the  steady  stream  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity,  which  con¬ 
tinues  at  a  high  rate. 

Newspapers  in  Front 
Newspaper  space — both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial — prob-  Minnesotans  are  putting  off  buy- 
ably  takes  the  lead.  The  Fat  ing  things  they  need.  Most  of 
Salvage  Committee  itself,  over  them  are  hopeful,  however,  that 
the  five-year  period,  has  spent  prices  will  return  to  “normal” 
an  average  of  $125,000  a  month  levels  by  1950. 
for  ad  space,  using  every  daily  Seventy  percent  of  those  ques- 
in  the  country,  every  county  tinned  said  “yes”  to  the  general 
seat  weekly,  every  foreign-lan-  query  of  whether  they  were  put- 
guage  daily,  and  other  newspa-  ~  • 

pers. 

In  addition,  the  newspapers  picture  was  this 
have  contributed  ad  space  and  21%  said  they  were  postponing 
obtained  sponsorship  by  adver-  automobile  purchases, 
tisers  to  an  amount  totalling  clothing;  12%  household  appli- 
many  r^lions  of  lines  over  ances; 

15,000  ads  of  1,000  lines  or  more, 


Ham:  '"Mony  national  advertisers  don't  know  how  to  us«  a 
newspaper." 


^his  the  ^ime 


National  or  Local? 

RATE  differentials  don’t  bother 
Geo.  W.  Greene,  publisher  of 
weekly  Waupun  (Wis. ) 

Leader-News,  any  more. 

Any  national  advertiser  wish¬ 
ing  tc  buy  space  at  the  local 
rate  is  welcome  to  do  so,  he 
But  if  he  does,  he’ll  pay 
49  cents  an  inch  as  compared 
with  42  cents  he  or  the  agency 
would  pay  at  the  national  rate. 

The  reason?  The  Leader-News 
has  just  instituted  this  new  49- 
cent  local  rate  for  advertisers 
using  space  less  than  25  weeks 
a  year;  but  the  national  rate  will 
not  change  until  Jan.  1,  1948.  At  vate  flying  and  photography, 
that  time  it  will  be  brought  up 
to  the  local  rate. 

Greene  explains  it  thus:  “If 
we  can’t  sell  our  space  at  49 
cents  at  home,  why  should  it  be 
worth  not  49  but  56  or  70  cents 
an  inch  in  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago?  National  advertising  is 
not  only  easy  to  handle  with 
no  credit  worries,  but  it  usually 
is  well  designed  and  adds  to  the 
good  typographical  appearance 
of  our  pages  that  we  strive  for.” 

What's  the  Price? 

HIGH  PRICES  are  taking  their 
toll  on  the  business  indexes 
these  days.  A  recent  Minnesota 
Poll,  conducted  by  the  Minneap-  j-g 
olis  Tribune,  gives  concrete  sug-  -- 
gestions  as  to  the  why  of  it. 

It  showed  that  7  out  of  10 


Ham,  Ad  Copy  And- 
Oh,  Those  Limericks! 


it  seems,  have  the  title  right  backr 
Both  during  the  office  intei 
is  string-  view  and  the  luncheon  the  sul 
puckish  ject  was  How  to  Prepare  Ns 
rd  vices,  tional  Advertising  Copy  fc 
his  new  Newspapers. 

»nn.,  pri-  We  also  discussed  Ernie  Pyle 
the  papers  we  read  and  why 
■  1  e.„i.  how  long  a  word  in  editoria 

/  I  .  copy  must  be  before  the  averag: 

He  started  at  Yale  with  a  reader  stubs  his  tongue  on  i: 
scholarship  and  ended  by  almost  our  immediate  bosses,  the  lov! 
being  kicked  out.  He  started  jifg  of  the  amoeba,  what  it  cost 
with  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  to  buy  a  decent  lunch  these  day 
New  York  City,  as  office  boy  and  his  collection  of  limeriefc 
and  today,  12  years  later,  he  s  clean  and  otherwise, 
vicepresident,  one  of  the  young-  He  said  he  spends  more  thi: 

est  in  the  business  that  is  known  $200  a  year  for  newspapers 
to  sprout  as  many  vicepresidents  which  amount  he  deducts  froc 
as  there  are  blades  of  grass  in  a  his  income  tax. 
lawn.  But  we  kept  coming  back  It 

His  full  name  is  Henry  A.  that  ad  copy  business.  Not  th: 
Mattoon.  The  nickname  is  either  of  us  found  it  particulariy 
created  from  the  first  initial  of  exciting.  People  enjoy  cki! 
each  of  his  names.  And  his  com-  chat  nine  words  out  of  ten.  Its 
plete  title  is  vicepresident  in  less  taxing,  more  juicy.  W( 
charge  of  publication  advertis-  dragged  back  to  it  just  because 

I  had  a  job  to  do  and  I  w* 
He  doesn’t  seem  too  awed  by  there  to  see  he  did  it. 

Those  Limericks! 

_  ,  It  v'as  much  more  fun  talk® 

Outtumoled  jjj  spurts  and  silences  about  the 

When  I  very  feebly  tried  to  limericks  and  the  fact  that  be 
pay  for  the  luncheon  which  fol-  can’t  remember  names  and  hce 
lowed  our  interview  (I  rea-  Strangely  enough,  though,  he 
soned  he  must  make  a  few  more  can  recall  license  numbers,  his 
bucks  a  week  than  I  do),  he  first  home  telephone  nunbe 
.  .  ,  .  _  laughed.  He  has  a  social  laugh  and  anything  else  with  figure 

ting  off  buying.  that  pays  its  respects  for  ex-  in  it. 

By  product  classifications,  the  actly  the  correct  amount  of  time  This  somewhat  worthless  fig 
•  Qj  70%,  and  so  is  good  company.  ure  memory  he  has  is  probaht 

“Hell,  no,”  he  said,  “this  is  on  due,  he  thinks,  to  his  train® 

11%  me.  I’m  a  vicepresident  now  as  an  industrial  engineer.  * 

and  I  want  to  see  if  that  means  entered  advertising  because  h* 

12%  furniture;  8%  I  have  a  vicepresident’s  expense  got  tired  of  working  a  slide rwt 

houses;  6%  farm  machinery;  etc.  account.  If  it  doesn’t,  they  can  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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frying  pan! 


Xhen,  out  of  the  frying  pan  and  into  the 
mouths  of  thousands  of  Greater  Cleveland* 
ers  . . .  all  loyal  readers  of  Home  Economics 
Editor  Helen  Robertson's  daily  column. 
Helen  is  truly  a  friend  and  compatriot  of 
every  housewife,  and  her  articles  contain  not 
only  delicious  recipes  but  household  hints 
and  a  buyers'  guide  to  good  eating.  Evidence 
of  her  popularity  are  the  letters,  phone  calls 
and  telegrams  that  pour  in  every  day 
asking  for  recipes  and  advice.  And  for 
news  of  what  to  eat  and  where  to  get  ] 
it,  Cleveland  women  continue  to  look  ^ 
to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 


TTioutjfktA 

There’s  no  guesswork  for 
food  advertisers  who  plan 
a  marketing  program  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area.* 
The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives 
you  specific  information 
about  buying  areas  and 
points  the  way  to  maximum 
sales  volume.  Contact  a 
Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  re* 
ceive  this  individualized 
service. 

^Includes  the  famous  2-in^l 
market  (Greater  Cleveland 
plus  26  adjacent  counties)— 
Ohio's  two  richest  markets  at 
one  low  cost! 


VVAW  ns.xu*. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Gkicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Loa  Anfclca 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Soup  Increases  Billing 
On  Campaign  Menu 


SOUP  TAKES  top  spot  on  the 

current  carte  du  jour  of  news¬ 
paper  campaigns. 

This  month,  Phillips  Packing 
Co.,  Cambridge,  Md.,  is  break¬ 
ing  an  extensive  newspaper 
schedule  on  its  new  “quality- 
controlled’’  line  of  Phillips  De¬ 
licious  canned  soups — its  first 
substantial  use  of  newspaper 
space  in  almost  10  years. 

In  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit,  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  ad  people  are  ready¬ 
ing  for  an  Oct.  6  start,  what  is 
expected  to  be  the  biggest  soup 
promotion  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory.  The  sales  pitch  will  be 
“Buy  3 — Get  One  Free,”  with 
cream  of  tomato  soup  getting 
the  big  push. 

The  Phillips  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  confined  al¬ 
most  wholly  to  radio  since  1938. 
During  the  war,  promotion  was 
curtailed,  since  most  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  resources  of  its  19  plants 
were  filling  orders  for  the 
armed  forces.  And  for  the  last 
two  years.  Phillips  has  given  its 
major  attention  to  plant  im¬ 
provement  and  product  refine¬ 
ment. 

With  resumption  of  strong 
promotion,  the  company  has  de¬ 
cided  to  concentrate  most  of  its 
campaigning  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  new  drive  will  employ 


70  metropolitan  papers  in  50 
major  cities,  and  will  plug  the 
theme:  “Only  the  Very  Best  Is 
Ever  Labeled  Phillips  Deli¬ 
cious.” 

Aitkin-Kynett,  Philadelphia, 
is  Phillips’  agency. 

The  Heinz  campaign  points  up 
the  widespread  renewal  of  in¬ 
terest  in  premium  offers  in  the 
package  goods  field. 

The  company  is  offering 
housewives  a  free  can  of  any 
Heinz  soup  with  every  purchase 
of  three  cans  of  cream  of  to¬ 
mato.  The  customer  will  sign  a 
coupon  at  the  store  and  the  gro¬ 
cer  will  return  it  to  Heinz  for 
redemption  at  the  full  retail 
price. 

In  addition,  the  grocer  will  be 
compensated  for  handling  the 
coupons.  He  will  get  one  cent 
for  each  one  he  turns  in.  To 
make  sure  the  campaign  reaches 
a  maximum  number  of  house¬ 
wives,  coupons  will  be  issued  to 
each  grocer  to  cover  two-thirds 
of  his  purchases  of  tomato  soup 
during  the  life  of  the  offer. 

Chief  purpose  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  afford  consumers  a 
chance  to  sample  the  Heinz 
soup  line,  which  is  now  com¬ 
plete  for  the  first  time  since 
1941. 

An  experienced  and  highly 


successful  user  of  newspaper 
space,  Heinz  will  place  the  ma¬ 
jor  effort  in  that  medium  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign.  The  company 
will  use  three  full-page  ads  in 
American  Weekly,  This  Week 
and  Parade.  In  cities  of  more 
than  50,000  population,  it  will 
place  three  1,000-line  ads  in  all 
newspapers  not  carrying  these 
Sunday  supplements.  All  told, 
296  newspapers  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  37,394,000,  will  carry 
the  Heinz  promotion. 

In  addition,  14  magazines  will 
be  used,  and  during  the  entire 
month  of  October,  Heinz  bill¬ 
board  space  in  989  markets  will 
be  devoted  to  the  four-for-three 
campaign.  Dealer  helps — includ¬ 
ing  newspaper  mats,  posters, 
shelf  tabs,  etc. — will  be  distrib¬ 
uted. 

Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit,  places 
the  Heinz  advertising. 

$250,000  for  "Sleep" 

UNITED  ARTISTS  has  set  an 

advertising  budget  of  $250,000 
on  “Sleep,  My  Love”,  first  prod¬ 
uct  of  Triangle  Productions,  the 
company  headed  by  Mary  Pick- 
ford  and  Buddy  Rogers. 

Details  of  the  picture’s  pro¬ 
motion  were  to  be  worked  out 
this  week  at  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  of  executives  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  compa¬ 
nies. 

Weiss  and  Geller  is  Triangle’s 
agency. 

Silk's  Return 

ABBOTT  KIMBALL  CO.,  one  of 

40  agencies  interviewed,  has 
been  awarded  the  account  of  the 


International  Silk  Guild,  lu 
which  is  planning  a  long-ra^ 
campaign  to  rebuild  the  sin 
market. 

The  program,  which  will 
elude  advertising,  publicity 
merchandising  and  retail  pr^ 
motion,  is  still  in  its  early  for. 
mative  stage.  Preliminary 
soundings  in  the  trade,  acconi 
ing  to  the  Guild,  indicate  that 
“a  vigorous  and  sustained  pro. 
motion  program  designed  to 
help  sell  good  silk  merchandise 
will  meet  with  favorable  re¬ 
sponse.” 


Rug  Week 

“CONSIDERABLE”  local  adver¬ 
tising  is  looked  for  by  the 
Oriental  Rug  Institute  during 
Oct.  6  to  12,  designated  as  Na 
tional  Oriental  Rug  Week. 

The  Institute,  which  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  batch  of  six  cartoon  ad 
mats  and  four  three-column 
room  layouts,  is  pep-talking  its 
dealers  for  the  event.  Many 
newspapers,  says  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  are  planning  to  run  special 
editorial  pages  and  sections  on 
oriental  rugs.  Editorial  feature 
mats  and  special  stories  are  of 
fered  by  tne  Institute,  1  East 
53  Street,  New  York  City. 


Error  in  Linage 

An  error  was  made  in  the 
Media  Records  linage  figures 
for  Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon 
( E  &  P,  August  2. )  The  Beacon, 
Sunday,  1947,  was  credited  with 
249,688  lines.  The  figure  should 
have  been  437,931,  E  &  P  has 
been  advised. 


TAKE  NO  RISKS  — MAKE  SURE 

THE  BEST  VALUE  FOR  YOUR  DOLLARS,  you  get  WIDER  COVERAGE  THAN  ANY  OITIER 

INDIAN  OWNED  NEWSPAPER. 


Esiublisthed  in  1878 


INDIA’S  GREAT  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 

PRINTED  IN  ENGLISH  AND  PUBLISHED  DAILY  IN  M  ADRAS 


(Circulation  Approximately  60,000) 


"The  HINDU  *  is  an  institution  in  tlie  afl'airs  of  India.  The  degree  of  eonfidence 
and  trust  repo.sed  in  this  great  organ  of  puirlic  opinion  hy  its  readers  is  unique. 
Its  vigorous  luit  dignified  editorial  poliey  has  caused  it  to  be  revered  by  Indians 
and  admired  hy  Europeans.  Vi  ith  an  enormous  coverage,  it  exercises  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  ou  the  millions  of  people  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  Hyderabad, 
Mysore.  Travancore  and  other  States  and  Provinces.  Advertising  in  “The 
IHNTIU*’  will  also  he  available  in  a  simultaneous  issue  to  be  published  in  the 
great  city  of  Bombay  in  1948.  “The  HINDU”  is  constructing  modern  buildings 
in  which  they  will  install  the  latest  newspaper  production  equipment. 


‘\\niong  the  Indian-owned  newspapers  in  English.  The  HINDU  of  Madras  takes  lending  place.  This  excellently-edited 
Slid  well-produced  newspaper  adopts  a  critical  but  not  irresponsible  tone  and  has  great  influence  among  Indians  in  all  parts 


of  the  country”  .  .  .  THE  TIMES  (London) 

HEAD  OFnCE:  MADRAS,  INDIA 

Branches:  BOMBAY,  CALCUTTA,  NEW 
DELHI  AND  ALL  OVER  INDIA 

Branches  Abroad:  SYDNEY,  LONDON 


“THE  HINDU”  .  .  .  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
(Bu8iness,  Advertising  &  Editorial) 

49  East  51st  Street 

New  York  22,  N.  Y.  PLaza  8-0960 
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The  Survey  Divided  Washington 
Adults  into  Four  Economic  Groups: 


THE  A.A.A.A.  READER  SURVEY  REVEALS  THAT: 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

You  reach  more  people 

with  money  to  spend  on  luxuries 

and  necessities  with  The  Star 

than  you  reach  with 

any  other  Washington  Paper 


»  •%**  CCOMie  GROUPS 


%%%%%%%  «.  «■  9- 


‘EVENING  STAR”  READERS 


‘EVENING  STAR"  READERS 


The  Evening  Swr  readers  included  62.4%  of  the  "Prosperous”  (35,400 
people)  and  55.3%  of  the  "Upper  Middle  Class”  (151,5H)0  people)  — 
more  in  these  groups  than  is  reached  by  any  other  Washington  daily 
paper., 

\%\%\%\%\%\%\iv\%\%\% 

' - j - i - — i - ' 

"SUNDAY  STAR”  READERS 


J _ I  "SUNDAY  STAR”  READERS] _ | _ j _ j _ | 

The  Sunday  Star  readers  included  64.9%  of  the  "Prosperous”  ( 36,300 
people)  and  63.8%  of  the  "Upper  Middle  Class”  (175,700  people)  — 
more  in  these  groups  than  is  reached  by  any  other  Washington  Sunday 
paper 


FACTS  NO  1  AND  2  TO  REMEMBER  ABOUT  THE  WASHINGTON  MARKET: 

Daily  and  Sunday  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  you  reach — more  people — more  people 
with  money  to  spend  with  The  Star  than  you  reach  with  any  other  newspaper 


PNPA  Develops  Model 
For  Readership  Survey 


PHILADELPHIA  —  In  response 

to  requests  from  member 
newspapers  and  outside  queries 
as  well,  management  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  have  put  out 
in  specimen  form  a  sample  ques 
tionnaire  used  in  surveys  to  de 
termine  newspaper  readership. 

Test  sheets  now  being  circu 
lated  by  PNPA,  it  is  pointed 
out,  are  probably  not  ideal  for 
every  community.  Some  items 
should  be  revamped  to  suit  local 
conditions.  Other  members  may 
not  want  to  require  readers  to 
sign  questionnaires;  but  it  is 
pointed  out  such  signatures  are 
useful  in  comparing  accurately 
the  preferences  of  men,  women 
and  younger  readers. 

The  sample  now  in  circulation 
is  one  used  successfully  by  the 
Bedford  ( Pa. )  Gazette.  In  bal¬ 
lot  form,  it  contains  leading 
questions,  with  blank  spaces  for 
checks.  The  first  question  asked 
is;  To  what  feature  do  you  turn 
first,  after  looking  at  the  front 
page?  Blanks  are  left  for  want- 
ad  page,  back  page,  editorial 
page,  sports  page,  farm  page, 
comics,  etc. 

What  do  you  like,  or  dislike, 
about  your  paper?  Space  is  pro¬ 
vided  here  for  writing  in  opin¬ 
ions 

Another  query  read;:  Do  ynj 
buy  ltem.s  advertised  in  ( bi.ink 
for  name  of  paper),  with  a 
choice  of  three  replies:  fre¬ 
quently,  occasionally,  never. 

Large  space  is  devoted  to  de¬ 
veloping  the  theme  of  which  of 
the  newspaper’s  various  contents 
carry  the  most  readership  pull. 
In  2-column  box  wide  measure, 
a  table  of  contents  is  set  forth, 
item  by  item.  Blank  spaces  are 
arranged  under  three  headings 

How  frequently  do  you  read 
these  features?  is  the  question 
asked.  Marks  are  to  be  made 
under  three  columnar  arrange¬ 
ments  marked:  regularly,  occa¬ 
sionally.  never. 

In  the  spaces  in  front  of  the 


Pewcrfiil  in  Appeal! 

Eaty  to  Sail! 

Now  runnlnq  in  over  300 
outitandlng  Amarican  and 
Canadian  nawspapars,  many 
continuously  tinea  1944  and 
1945.  Always  naw  and 
timaly  copy. 


Complata  mats  for  tpacat  3  <  9 
inchat  to  whola  pagat.  Endortad  by 
hundradt  of  church  laadart. 

Writa  today  for  proofs  and  full 
story. 

E.  E.  KEISTER 

Firat  in  Church  Advertiaing 
P.  0.  Box  87,  Strasbari,  Virginia 


features  mentioned,  readers  are 
asked  to  indicate  by  marking 
1.  2.  3,  their  preferences  for  any 
five  features.  In  the  spaces  be¬ 
hind  the  features,  they  are  di¬ 
rected  to  indicate  whether  they 
read  one  feature  regularly  or 
seldom. 

PNPA  officials  suggest  that 
daily  newspapers  using  comics 
may  wish  to  include  a  separate 
box  on  comics.  This  would  be 
headed  "Do  you  read?",  fol¬ 
lowed  by  comics  listed  alphabet 
ically  according  to  titles. 

One  of  the  most  arresting  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  layout  is  the  box 
headed:  "I  think  the  (name  of 
paper)  can  be  improved  by;" 

. Here  space  is  left  for 

checks  on  the  following  six  sub¬ 
divisions;  More  pictures,  more 
local  news,  more  history  fea¬ 
tures.  more  state  news,  more 
comics,  more  farm  news. 

Finally  comes  the  reader's 
own  judgment  of  his  newspaper 
in  cold  figures.  The  question  is 
asked;  How  do  you  score  your 
paper  on  these  qualities?  The 
qualities  are  listed  as  accuracy, 
complete  news,  pictures,  com¬ 
munity  spirit.  A  ring  is  to  be 
placed  around  one  of  these  six 
ratings:  100,  90.  80,  50,  25  or  O'"; . 

PNPA  officials  say  commu¬ 
nity  service  opinions  from  read¬ 
ers  should  be  avoided  if  pos¬ 
sible.  for  the  answers  are  likely 


to  be  as  numerous  and  varied  as 
their  proponents.  In  most  cases, 
it  is  pointed  out.  readers  are 
likely  to  be  biased  because  of 
interest  in  special  causes  or  or 
ganizations. 

Instruction  sheets  from  PNPA 
headquarters  favor  the  carrier 
salesman  as  the  means  for  col¬ 
lection  of  finished  returns.  Pay¬ 
ing  the  carrier  one-fourth  cent 
for  each  questionnaire  picked 
up.  it  is  noted,  will  give  him  the 
incentive  needed  to  carry 
through  on  the  collection. 

In  figuring  costs  of  such  sur¬ 
veys.  say  PNPA  leaders,  extra 
paper  and  labor  used  in  the 
composition  and  distribution 
must  be  added  to  the  items  of 
tabulation  and  collection.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  reminded  that  not¬ 
withstanding  results  of  surveys, 
practical  appraisal  by  experi¬ 
enced  editors  should  not  be  dis¬ 
regarded  entirely  in  favor  of 
what  the  reading  public  appears 
to  want. 

Initial  surveys  have  proved 
so  successful  with  a  few  PNPA 
members  that  others  have  de¬ 
cided  to  make  similar  tests  in 
the  near  future. 

■ 

Appeal  Letter  Edict 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  —  Lockport 
Union  Sun  &  Journal  has  ap¬ 
pealed  from  the  ruling  of  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Raymond 
C.  Vaughan.  Buffalo,  that  the 
newspaper  must  disclose  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  letter  printed  May  27. 
A  motion  seeking  dismissal  of 
the  appeal  is  returnable  before 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  Sept.  17. 


MAGNIFICENT  DOLL 

She  came  to  us  a  skinny  little  freckle-face  from  an 
Old  Family  in  an  Old  House  in  Old  Virginny.  We  won¬ 
dered  if  she’d  ever  amount  to  much. 

Now  look!  No  wonder  the  movies  called  her  the 
newspapers’  ‘‘Most  Magnificent  Doll.”  But  glamor  alone 
can’t  write  copy  that  sells  papers.  That  takes  brains. 

And  because  Austine  Cassini  has  both  glamor  and 
brains,  her  “These  Charming  People”  has  become  one 
of  the  most  noted  women’s  features  in  America. 

TIMES  HEBALD .  260,912 

STAR . 214,212 

POST .  165,554 

NEWS .  109,267 


WASH  I  NGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Re  pretent  ative:  GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


Area  Also  Leads  in  Homt 
Ownership,  Survey  Finds 

BY  FLETCHER  KNEBEL 
Plain  Dealer  Bureau 
WASHINGTON.  Afig..  23-Popi 
lation  in  the  Akron  metropolita 
area  jumped  21%  in  the  last  xve 
years,  the  United  States  Census  Bu 
reau  reported  today. 

The  Akron  area,  which  include 
the  city  and  adjacent  towns,  ha 
an  estimated  population  of  433.9$ 
this  spring  as  against  349,705  pei 
sons  counted  in  the  regular  de 
cennial  census  of  1940. 

The  Rubber  City’s  metropolitai 
district  leads  the  nation's  cities  it 
the  percentage  of  home  owners  uc 
together  with  Toledo  and  Minne 
apolis,  the  best  employment  recort 
for  any  city  covered  in  a  sampli 
federal  survey. 


Yes,  Akron  is  growing  in  p49V« 
lation  BUT  it  is  also  growini 
into  a  greoter  Retail  Market. 

The  Beacon  Journal  makes  m 
foncy  claims  of  covering  Ohit 
or  any  other  morket,  BUT  is 
the  Rich  Akron  Retail  Trodist 
Area  this  outstonding  News¬ 
paper  does  a  100%  job. 

Some  out-of-town  newspepen 
have  scattered  readership  is 
the  Akron  Retail  Troding  Zoec 
BUT  why  be  satisfied  wM 
crumbs  when  you  con  hove  the 
whole  loaf. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 
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In  selling  your  product  or  service  in 
Midwestern  markets,  it  will  pay  you  to 
pay  heed  to  Central  Indiana.  For,  in  the 
33  counties  comprising  the  "heart  of 
Hoosierland,"  more  than  40%  of  the 
state’s  population  and  buying  power  are 
concentrated.  And  in  this  compact,  high- 
income  area,  you  can  rely  on  one  new's- 
paper  to  do  the  complete  advertising  joh 
— economically,  effectively  and  alone. 
'Phat  newspaper  is  The  Indianapolis  Aeics, 
with  the  greatest  six -day  readership  of 
any  Indiana  daily. 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

'^oojce’t  /4(oHe.  t^e 


C.WAITCK  McCarty,  Rrcsidcnt  and  General  Meneger  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42nd  SI.. New  Yorh  17  •  THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  COMPANY.  435  N.  MUAiges  Ave;.CAIeotO  11 
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Women’s  Editor  Tells 
How  to  Get  Readers 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


EVERY  Monday  morning  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  women’s 
editor  and  her  staff  hold  a  “fuss 
session”  to  plan 
the  special  lo- 
yy*.  cal  features 

l  which  give  that 

section  added 
r feminine  appeal 
and,  incidental- 
,  ly.  often  attract 

men  readers  to 
“For  and  About 
Women.” 

These  weekly 
^  c  0  n  f  e  r  e  nces 

gained  their 
Taylor  name  because 

the  group  really 
bats  the  ball  back  and  forth  in 
offering  ideas  for  good  features 
with  picture  possibilities.  Good 
ideas  are  accepted,  poor  ones 
are  rejected,  and  in  the  process 
toe  group  “fusses,  as  it  were” 
In  striving  for  the  necessary 
umph”  to  attract  and  hold 
readers. 

Soak  Greater  Readability 

Changes  which  have  been 
made  in  stepping  up  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Daily  News’ 
women’s  section  are  a  part  of 
the  program  for  greater  read- 
»ility  which  Basil  L.  (Stuffy) 
Walters,  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  inaugu¬ 
rated  since  John  S.  Knight  be 
came  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
News. 

Working  with  Miarriott  Tay¬ 
lor.  women’s  editor,  is  Tom  Col¬ 
lins,  feature  editor,  who  has  co¬ 
ordinated  the  editorial  activities 
of  all  the  feature  sections,  in- 
tiuding  the  women’s  pages.  The 
Daily  News  threw  out  the  rules 
and  set  about  to  find  out  what 
women  readers  actually  wanted 
in  the  paper. 

It  was  readily  determined 
that  women  like  to  talk,  not 
only  among  themselves,  but 
through  the  columns  of  the 
women’s  section.  Women  like 
to  Ulk,  whether  it’s  about  their 
utest  recipe,  how  to  clean  ny- 
ton  hose,  or  home  decorations. 
Right  now  the  Daily  News 
women’s  section  is  engaged  in 

•  controversial  series  on  whether 
or  not  women  really  like  longer 
skirts. 

240,737  Inquiries  In  *46 

approach  to  get  the 

*  little  woman”  to  “talk"  in  print 
u  Mrs.  Taylor’s  “Clearing 
House,"  a  question  and  answer 
column  run  three  times  a  week, 
where  one  woman  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  another  answers  it 
through  the  “Clearing  House.” 
This  department  has  attracted  as 
h^h  as  940  letters  in  one  week. 
The  Women’s  pages,  as  a  whole, 
attracted  240,737  inquiries  from 
women  in  1946. 

The  special  features  decided 
upon  in  staff  meetings  are  as¬ 
signed  to  women  writers,  with 
an  effort  being  made  to  balance 
such  features  between  fashion, 
home  decorating,  food,  society 
and  clubs,  and  the  teen-agers. 


These  articles,  written  under  by¬ 
line  and  attractively  illustrated, 
are  beyond  the  routine  coverage 
in  their  respective  fields.  They 
are  designed  to  make  the  sec¬ 
tion  more  interesting  to  women 
generally,  Mrs.  'Taylor  ex¬ 
plained. 

Seeking  to  learn  more  about 
what  makes  the  Daily  News 
women’s  section  “tick,”  Editor 
&  Publisher  asked  Mrs.  Taylor 
a  number  of  questions  on  how 
to  cultivate  women  readers. 
Our  interview  follows: 

What  Interests  Women 

Q.  “What  can  newspapers  do 
to  get  more  feminine  appeal  in¬ 
to  their  news  columns?” 

A.  “Women  are  interested  in 
the  same  news  that  men  are — 
the  cost  of  living,  strikes,  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  elections,  editorials, 
and  many  sports  events.  But 
they  want  these  news  accounts 
written  simply  and  clearly. 
Many  men,  as  well  as  women, 
skim  or  skip  stories  that  are 
written  in  an  involved  or  tech¬ 
nical  manner.  Women  prefer 
the  constructive  presentation  of 
a  story.  Instead  of  columns  de¬ 
voted  to  a  story  about  young¬ 
sters  involved  in  some  court 
fracas,  women  would  prefer  to 
read  what  can  be,  or  is  being, 
done  to  reduce  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.” 

Q.  “Should  there  be  less  use 
of  syndicated  material  and  more 
local  writing  of  women’s  fea¬ 
tures?” 

A.  “No  newspaper  should 
depend  on  syndicated  material. 
A  newsworthy  local  story  should 
be  given  preference  over  a  syn¬ 
dicated  article.  Certainly  syn¬ 
dicated  features  have  a  very 
important  place  to  fill.  Sub¬ 
jects  such  as  child  care,  home 
repairs,  psychology,  and  eti¬ 
quette  are  so  general  and  of 
identical  use  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  they  can  be  handled 
through  syndicated  articles.” 

Q.  “V^at  can  be  done  to 
overcome  the  relative  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  women 
readers  actually  want?” 

A.  “It  is  as  simple  a  matter 
to  know  what  women  want  to 
read  in  their  paper  as  it  Is  for 
a  merchant  to  know  what 
women  want  to  buy  in  his  store. 
The  number  and  kind  of  in¬ 
quiries  received  by  a  news¬ 
paper  (from  women)  by  mail, 
telephone  or  personal  contact 
are  the  best  indicators  of  what 
women  want  and  are  interested 
in,  just  as  the  product  most  in 
demand  is  the  best  indicator  to 
a  merchant.” 

Service  ior  Women 

Q.  “Are  women’s  pages  pri¬ 
marily  service  departments?” 

A.  “Definitely.  Women’s 
pages  are  primarily  service  de¬ 
partments  in  the  broad  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  word  ‘service.’  A 
women’s  section  should  have  a 
maximum  play  of  service  fea¬ 
tures  to  accommodate  women, 
the  majority  of  which  are  con¬ 


fined  to  the  home  and  are  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  how  other 
women  do  things  —  how  they 
solve  their  everyday  problems. 
One  service  that  every  paper 
could  use — applied  locally — is 
information  on  budgeting  of 
money,  telling  women  readers 
how  to  allocate  the  family  funds 
in  their  particular  localities.” 

Sees  No  Conflict 

Q.  “Are  women’s  pages  over 
the  heads  of  the  average  reader 
as  far  as  the  clothes,  furnish¬ 
ings  and  foods  displayed  are 
concerned,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  average  housewife’s  in¬ 
come?” 

A.  “Unfortunately,  many  are. 
I  believe,  though,  that  women’s 
sections  of  magazines  are  guilty 
of  this  error  more  often  than 
women’s  sections  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  newspaper  would  only 
antagonize  its  women  readers 
if  it  constantly  catered  to  per¬ 
sons  of  high-bracket  incomes.” 

Q.  “Are  women’s  magazines 
doing  a  better  job  in  servicing 
women’s  minds  than  the  news¬ 
papers?” 

A.  “They  aren’t  doing  a  bet¬ 
ter  job,  they  are  doing  a  differ¬ 
ent  job.  Magazines  are  giving 
a  general,  national,  over-all  pic¬ 
ture,  whereas  a  newspaper  lo¬ 
calizes  its  news  and  serves  chief¬ 
ly  the  women  in  the  area  in 
which  the  paper  is  published.” 

Q.  “Do  you  agree  with  Clay¬ 
ton  Fritchey,  executive  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  that 
newspapers  are  predominantly 
masculine  in  appeal  and  that 
the  average  women’s  section 
amounts  to  a  ladies’  dining-room 
in  a  men’s  club?” 

A.  “No.  Women’s  sections 
have  some  men  readers  just  as 
the  sports  section,  although 
slanted  toward  men,  has  some 
women  readers.  No  reader,  man 
or  woman  wants  departmental 
news,  such  as  sports,  recipes, 
etiquette,  obituaries,  scattered 
willy-nilly  throughout  the  paper. 
It  is  more  convenient  for  the 
reader  (also  the  makeup  men, 
bless  ’em)  to  departmentalize 
the  paper.  The  reader  wants  a 
department  conveniently  as¬ 
sembled  and  located  so  that  he 
or  she  can  find  subjects  quickly. 
Newspapers  are  definitely  not 
masculine  in  appeal.  There  usu¬ 
ally  is  something  of  interest  to 
women  on  every  page  of  an  aver¬ 
age  newspaper.  Only  a  man 
would  conclude  otherwise.” 


.*  ,  thousands  o( 

football  Itni  art  ellp- 
I  ^  pint  a  coupon  from 

Tha  Naw  Yoffc  Sun  and 
niailint  it  for  a  copy  of  The 
L  f  Sun‘i4S-pata  booklet  “Foot- 
V  ball  Facts"  .  .  .  packed  with 
tridiron  facts  and  schedules. 

Another  instance  of  Sun  service  and 
the  response  of  sport  fans  lo  Ihair  fav- 


U.  of  Wash. 
Translates 
Soviet  Press 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  A  unique 
project  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Far  Eastern  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Washington:  pub. 
lication  of  a  journal  of  Soviet 
Press  Translations. 

These  translations  from  Bus. 
sian  newspapers  and  periodicals 
conform  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  originals,  the  universi^ 
said.  Chief  sources  are  Izvestk, 
official  government  newspaper’ 
and  Pravda,  the  organ  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Other  articles  are  taken  from 
Trud,  the  trade-union  paper;  the 
humorous  magazine  Krofcodil, 
and  Ogonyok,  an  illustrated 
journal  combining  editorial  pat 
terns  of  Li/e  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Supplementary 
materials  are  taken  from  more 
academic  periodicals. 

The  translations  are  not  in¬ 
tended  for  propagandistic  pur 
poses  and  do  not  interpret  the 
news,  the  university  said,  but 
the  articles  do  accurately  reveal 
trends  in  the  Soviet  press.  The 
publication  Is  to  be  Issued  18 
times  yearly. 

nuD 

Rem/eti 

and  lliey  all 

BUY 

From  bubble  gum  to  Buicks, 
whatever  the  product,  if  it’s 
advertised  in  the  Waco  News* 
Tribune  &  Times-Herald,  it’s 
presented  to  a  BUYING  PO- 
’TENTIAL  of  more  than  150,000 
readers.  Only  these  great 
dailies  dominate  the  rich  Cen¬ 
tral  Texas  area — Texas’  Fifth 
Major  Market. 

Waco  City  Population 

96.500 

Metropolitan  Area 

103.000 


THE  WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
THE  WACO  TIMES-HERALD 
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Is  the  Sunday  Paper 
Just  a  Sideshow? 

By  Garret  D.  Byrnes 

Sunday  Editor,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 

IS  THE  SUNDAY  newspaper  means  complete  but  the  papers 
going  to  continue  to  be  just  cited  are  typical,  in  many  in- 
a  sideshow  with  many  Amer-  stances  outstanding, 
ican  editors  and  publishers  or  Roto  sections  always  have  en- 
are  they  going  to  see  that  the  joyed  phenomenally  high  reader- 
Sunday  edition  moves  back  into  ship.  But  the  old  roto  section, 


the  main  tent? 


with  its  odd  assortment  of  shots 


During  the  war,  Sunday  cir-  from  all  over  and  from  all 
culations  grew  as  fast,  in  many  sources,  seemingly  thrown  at  the 
instances,  as  the  paper  supply  pages  in  hit-or-miss  fashion,  is 
permitted.  It  was  relatively  today  definitely  dated  although 
easy  to  get  out  a  Sunday  paper  many  publishers  and  editors  are 
because  of  the  natural  concern  unaware  of  that  fact, 
of  the  readers  in  the  war  and  The  strength  of  the  locally- 
our  fortunes  in  it.  edited  magazines  lies,  if  the 

But  the  war  has  been  over  people  editing  them  are  onto 
two  years  and  if  newspapers  are  their  jobs,  in  the  fact  that  these 
going  to  hold  the  Sunday  cir-  magazines  can  do  for  their  re- 
culation  gains  and  add  to  them—  spective  areas  something  which 
again  as  fast  as  the  paper  supply  the  notably  successful,  national 
permits— now  ^.the  time  for^-  picture  magazines  can’t  do.  That 
publishers,  together  jg  to  present  in  picture-stories 
with  their  Sunday  and  feature  things  that  are  going  on  right 
editors,  to  give  serious  consider-  the  reader's  own  backyard. 

Sunday  edition,  its  And  let  no  editor  dismiss  lightly 


Judge  Upholds 
Ad  Rejections 

Lyons,  Kas. — A  court  ruling 
Sept.  3,  held  that  a  newspaper 
has  the  right  to  reject  adver¬ 
tising. 

Roy  J.  McMullin,  district 
judge,  ruled  that  the  Lyons 
Daily  News  need  not  accept  ad¬ 
vertising  offered  by  L.  J.  Brom- 
ert  of  Hutchinson. 

Bromert,  head  of  a  wood¬ 
working  firm,  sought  to  compel 
the  newspaper  to  accept  adver¬ 
tising  rejected  twice  previously. 

The  newspaper  held  that  its 
purpose  was  service  to  Lyons 
County  advertisers  and  readers 
and  that  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  nature  would  harm 
them. 


State  Publicity  Probe 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  A  special 
committee  of  the  Michigan  legis¬ 
lature  has  turned  the  search 
light  on  the  output  of  publicity 
by  the  State. 


Garton  Retires 
After  58  Years 

Martinsburg.  W.  Va.— Vem® 
B.  Garton  retired  Sept.  2  fnn 
the  newspaper  business,  ^ 
which  he  had  spent  58  years,# 
of  them  as  a  reporter  for  thi 
Martinsburg  Journal. 

Mr.  Garton,  75,  started  at  i 
printer  s  devil  at  17  in  Vfi» 
Chester,  Va.,  where  he  remaim 
for  20  years,  during  which  he 
switched  to  writing.  He  ooct 
managed  the  Winchester  Str- 
at  $4  a  week — his  duties  includ¬ 
ing  space-selling,  newswritiin, 
and  occasionally  delivering  the 
papers. 

He  joined  the  Journal  in  Itn. 

■ 

Want  Ad  Pulls 

Chicago  Tribune  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  results  are  outrunnii# 
solicitors’  adjectives.  When  MiJ 
Arthur  S.  Rudd  lost  a  coin  punii 
Aug.  29  she  thought  it  contained 
$75.  When  it  was  returned  Sept 
2  as  a  result  of  an  ad  in  the 
Tribune  “Lost  and  Found”  col¬ 
umns  she  discovered  that  it  con¬ 
tained  $90. 


vitality  and  improvement. 

Out  of  the  seminar  for  Sun¬ 
day  and  feature  editors  which 


the  value  of  local  interest. 

What  some  Sunday  newspa- 


will  be  held  by  the  American  have  done  to  improve  the 

Press  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni-  Picturejeature  sections  can  be 
versity  from  Oct.  27  through  a'^hiev^  in  other  departments 
Nov.  14.  much  good  may  he  f  J"  sections,  in 

expected.  (  Editor’s  Note:  The  h®*^®  huilding  and  dorriestic  arts, 
writer  of  this  article  will  be  a  the  presentation  of  cultural 
member  of  the  Sunday  editors’  .theatre,  music, 

seminar. )  cinema  and  radio. 

It  can’t  be  done,  however,  if 


Experts  in  every  department 


of  the  Sunday  and  week-end  *he  Sunday  room  is  casually  al- 
newspaper  field  will  lead  discus-  lotted  just  so  many  columns 
sions.  The  seminar  is  designed  back  among  the  ads  and  told  to 
for  newspapers  publishing  Sat-  up. 

urday  magazines  as  well  as  for  Casual  interest  at  the  top  of 
the  Sunday  product.  The  semi-  a  newspaper  organization  in- 
nar  is  open  to  any  qualified  evitably  will  result  in  a  casual 
member  of  a  newspaper  staff.  performance  in  the  Sunday 
It  is,  however,  indicative  of  seems  to 

the  casual  manner  in  which  7*^'  people  responsible 

some  editors  and  publishers  re-  iZ  ♦w- 

gard  their  Sunday  editions  that  ^**1  'J’®'!'.’ 

nominations  tor  this  particular  r*  ^  ^  homiletics, 

seminar  have  not  been  as  num-  J 

erous  as  for  some  other  sessions.  may  not  be  far  off  when  the 
Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  ‘uterest  of  the  reader  in  Sun^y 
Sunday  newspaper  has  changed 
slightly,  if  at  all.  A  hopeful  in- 

dication  of  interest  in  improve-  when  advertisers,  not- 

ment  has  been  shown  by  some  ^end  and  perhaps 

few  newspapers  particularly  in  *^®ught  in  adverse  economic  ci^ 
the  field  "^of  the^ocally"edui3 


WARNING  TO  MEI 
MAKING  7000  Ul 

A  Message  from  The 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


\ 


roto  magazine. 

Unusually  impressive  has  been 


money  in  a  livelier  medium. 
Contrarily,  aggressive  atten- 


the  developmenrot  he  so-  improvement  of  Sun- 

called  Southern  group,  printed 
in  Louisville  and  bell-wethered 

by  the  Atlanta  ( Ga.  t  Journal  entire  Sunday 

and  the  Louisville  (Ky. »  Cour-  cumulative  effect  of 

lev.  Journal.  The  Nashville  improvement  can 

(Term.)  Tennessean,  the  New  readers 

Orleans  (La.)  TimesPicayune 

and  States,  the  Columbus  (O. )  hold  our  present  advertisers  and 

Dispatch  and  the  Houston  (Tex.)  "T  won’rhrdan.  thm..h  hv 
Chronicle  also  are  in  the  group  b-  wont  be  doim.  though,  by 

relying  almost  wholly  on  fea: 
tures  of  local  origin,  locally-  ‘he  side  show, 
prepared  and  aimed  specifically  ^ 
at  readership  in  their  respective  v^OrrGCtlOn 
circulatiori  areas.  Doris  Fleeson,  who  writes  a 

The  Washington  (D.  C. )  Star,  regular  column  on  Washington 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  the  for  Bell  Syndicate,  will  be  cov- 
Cleveland  (O. )  Plain  Dealer  and  ering  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft’s 

the  Providence  ( R.  I. )  Journal  swing  around  the  country  for 

are  others  engaged  in  building  that  syndicate,  not  for  United 
roto  magazines  for  their  own  Features,  cis  stated  in  E  &  P  last 

markets.  The  list  is  by  no  week. 


1948  is  likely  to  be  a  tough  year. 
The  time  to  prepare  yourself  is  dur¬ 
ing  the  NEXT  THREE  MONTHS. 
The  way  to  prepare  yourself  is  to 
keep  up-to-the-minute  on  news  af¬ 
fecting  your  future. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  millionaire 
to  profit  by  reading  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  Journal  is  a  daily 
business  guide  for  every  substantial 
citizen. 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAILY, 
you  get  the  fastest  possible  warnmg 
of  any  new  trend  that  may  affect 
your  business  and  personal  income. 
You  get  the  facts  in  time  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  needed  to  protect 
your  interests,  or  to  seize  quickly  a 
new  profit-making  opportunity. 

What  You  Get  EVERY  DAY 

Prompt,  reliable  information  on 
every  major  new  development  re- 


lating  to : 

Taxes 

Industries 

Prices 

Commodities 

Labor 

Marketing 

Tariffs 

Consumer  Bujdng 

Securities 

World  Trade 

Finance 

New  Legislation 

What  You  Get  EVERY  WEEK 

Every  Monday:  London  c.\ble 
(Conditions  and  trends  in  th 
British  Empire.) 

Every  Tuesday:  com.modity  let¬ 
ter.  (Availability  and  price  treni 
of  raw  materialsand  merchandiN.) 
Every  Wednesday:  TAX  REPORT 
(Summary  and  forecast  of  Fedail 
and  State  tax  developments.) 
Every  Thursday:  business  BUI- 
LETIN.  (Latest  news  behind  » 
portant  industrial  and  finanni 
trends.) 

Every  Friday:  WASHi.NGTON  wiu 
(What  the  (^lapital  is  thinking  ml 
why.) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  tie 
complete  business  daily . . .  with  tk 
largest  staff  of  writers  on  busima 
and  financial  subjects  . . .  and  i> 
addition,  it  is  the  only  businea 
paper  served  by  all  four  big  in* 
associations.  Because  it  is  intat* 
ing  and  concise,  it  definitely  naka 
it  easier  for  you  to  keep  abreaKol 
the  indispensable  news  and  its^ 
on  you  and  your  business.  Tryitfa 
the  next  3  months  . . .  just  tearrt 
this  ad  and  attach  it  to  your  cho 
for  $5  and  mail.  Or  tell  us  to  bill  jw- 
Trial  subscription .. . $5  for  3  moiRh 
—77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and  Possessioii 
Address:  The  Wall  Street  Jour* 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N-T. 
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it  in  the  office 
in  PhilliPPS 
rained  and 


office* 

,Yi,  Ore.^  having 
kick  out  of  it 


„lace  on  my 

framed  for  ®  VIherry, 

sen.  Kenneth  b. 

I  have  need  for  ten  more  copies 
Rep.,  J.  Harry  McGregor,  0 


My  many  office  visitors  get  a 

Rep.  Donald  L.  O'Toole 


in  my  office.  i  intend  to  have  this  framed 
R.  Hope,  Kas.  Sen.  Pat  A.  McCarran,  Nev, 


/VOU  ARE  TALKING 

DOWN  MV  ALLEV/ 
S'  IT  IS  <SOlN6  TO  > 
(  BE  DONE/ 


WE  HA\/E  COME  TO  DEMAND  ECONOM/ 
IN  60V/EDNMENT  SPENDING.' CUT  CXJT. 
.  A  LOT  OF  THESE  USELESS  OFFICES 
AND  BUREAUS  THAT  ARE  WASTING 
PEOPLE'S  MONE// 


PLUGAWA// THIS  IS  AN 
OUTRAGE/ VtXl’RE  f 
ALL  WASHED  UP/  J 


WHATS  The  idea  of  cutting  OUT  THE 
y  FLEA  CENSUS  BUREAU  IN  OUR  rC 
)  TOWN?  WHY  don’t  VtXl  PICK  ON  1 
I  OTHER  CITIES  FIRST ?START>1I 
\  YOUR  ECONOMY  WAVE 
A.  SOMEWHERE  ELSE/^^  . . 


lODAV  The/ WERE 
BACK  A6AIN'— 
MADDER.  THAW 
EVER^  ,  ..a  . 


Tmanx  to 

The  HON  WALTER  NORBLAD, 
FIRST  DISTRICT  OREGON, 
CONGRESS  OPTMEU-S., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


COPR  i;>4T.  KING  FEATi  kLS  SYXIHi^E.  !nr .  <^tlLD*S!^T^RESERVED 


outer  < 
Young 


"  “>  carry  u  Vr^ 

’*®P-  *ntorj“'’joh^  ”*• 
"  ‘'*  Johnson,  iii. 

It  is  now  framed  and  hanging  in  my  offiQe. 

Rep.  Norris  Cotton,  N.H. 

mV  reception  room 

^Sen!  Francis  J. 

It's  in  process  of  being  framed. 
Rep.  Lowell  Stockman,  Ore. 

I  will  have  it  framed  for  my  office. 

Kep.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr. ,  Cal. 

It  is  now  placed  in  my  outer  office. 

•  Rep.  John  W.  Vorys,  0. 

I  am  having  this  framed  for  my  office. 

Sen.  Styles  R.  .Bridge.s,  N.  H. 


Whcrn  the  above  Jimmy  Hatio  cartoon  ap- 
peared  in  the  newspapers  we  received  so  many 
requests  for  reprints  that  we  sent  copies  to  oil 
Senators  and  Representatives.  And  now  you 
win  find  that  cartoon  framed  in  many  of 'the 
congressional  offices  of  the  notion's  capital.  In¬ 
deed,  Hotlo  has  been  framed  not  only  by  Con¬ 
gress,  but  many  of  his  "They'll  Do  It  Every  Time" 
panels  hong  framed  in  hundreds  of  offices, 
shops,  factories  and  homesVill  over  the  country. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


Townsend  Plan 
Aids  Lincoln/ 
Neb.,  Stores 

Lincoln,  Neb. — A  scientific 
method  of  telling  a  good  ad 
from  a  bad  one  before  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  bringing  improved  re¬ 
tail  advertising  to  local  mer¬ 
chants. 

When  the  publishers  of  the 
Lincoln  Journal  and  the  Lincoln 
Star  saw  their  city  change  from 
a  purely  retail  and  agricultural 
center  to  an  industrial  metrop¬ 
olis  as  well  ( three  large  national 
manufacturing  companies  have 
been  brought  ini,  they  deliber¬ 
ated  about  what  they  could  do 
to  keep  up  with  the  city's  de 
velopment. 

Expand  Trade  Area 

Joe  W.  Seacrest,  Journal  co- 
Dublisher,  said  the.v  thought  that 
if  they  could  expand  the  Lin¬ 
coln  trade  area  by  better  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation,  the  retail 
merchants  would  pull  still  more 
additional  business  into  Lincoln. 

They  are  doing  just  that, 
through  use  of  the  Townsend 
Standard  Method  of  Advertising, 
a  means  of  evaluating  ads  be¬ 
fore  they  appear. 

“To  date  we  can  see  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  in  the  retail 
copy  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  and 
the  ads  as  planned  bv  the  news¬ 
papers.”  Mr.  Seacrest  said. 

Here's  how  the  Lincoln  news¬ 
papers  worked  out  their  pro¬ 
gram  of  improved  advertising: 

The  publishers  were  vitally 
interested  when  Frank  P.  Ken¬ 
dall,  executive  vicepresident  of 
National  Research  Bureau  of 
Chicago  came  to  Lincoln,  claim¬ 
ing  he  had  a  method  that  would 
enable  one  to  “tell  a  good  ad 
from  a  bad  ad  before  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Merchants  Underwrite  Plan 

The  method  appealed  to  the 
publishers,  who  viewed  a  six- 
reel  sound  film  about  it.  and 
studied  its  operations  in  detail. 
They  proposed  that  since  the 
cost  for  a  city  the  size  of  Lincoln 
is  $1,500  for  the  Townsend  ser¬ 
vice,  the  two  newspapers  would 
subscribe  $500  if  Kendall  could 
raise  $1,000  from  a  group  of 
retail  advertisers.  Six  large 
retail  stores  underwrote  the 
$1,000  and  the  plan  was  adopted 

Walter  W.  White,  publisher 
of  the  Star,  said,  “It  has  always 
been  a  mystery  to  me  how  re¬ 
tailers  and  other  advertisers  sci¬ 
entifically  approached  most  of 
their  problems,  but  when  it 
came  to  preparing  their  adver¬ 
tising  product,  some  turned  it 
over  to  a  department  to  handle 
in  a  slip  shod  manner.  There¬ 
fore,  if  this  method  can  help  to 
prepare  advertising  on  a  more 
scientific  basis  which  it  appears 
to  do,  it  is  well  worth  the  money 
it  cost  the  Lincoln  newspapers.” 
■ 

West-HoUiday  Named 

Dalles,  Ore. — The  Dalles 
Chronicle,  recently  purchased 
by  Victor  J.  Morgan  from  Ben 
R.  Litfin,  lus  named  West-Holli- 
day  Co.,  effective  Sept.  1.  It  has 
been  more  than  10  years  since 
this  daily  paper  has  had  national 
representation. 


ort 

The  placing  of  a  certain  ad  in 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  society  section  met  with  ob¬ 
jections — when  it  landed  below 
some  pictures  of  brides.  It  was 
for  Diaper  Service. 

■ 

Lexington  (Ky. )  Leader  re¬ 
ported:  “Washington  (AP)  — 
Chairman  Ferguson  said  today 
it  will  be  up  to  his  Was  Investi¬ 
gating  sub-committee  to  decide 
whether  to  probe  deeper  into  the 
feud  between  Howard  Hughes 
and  Senator  Brewster.*' 


Apartment-for-rent  in  Havana 
(Cuba)  Post:  “Furnished  apart¬ 
ment  for  one  person,  preferably 
young  romantic  girl,  sun-deck, 
sea  view,  phone,  small  bar.  apply 
from  2  to  4  p.m.” 

■ 

Rutland  (Vt. )  Herald  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Twenty  Mile  Stream 
complained  of  shortage  of  paper 
clips,  pins,  glue,  etc.,  sent  copy 
carefully  sewed  together  in  neat 
chain  stitch. 


With  the  paper  shortage  still 
on.  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram  tells  writers  how  to  report 
their  stories  —  like  the  marine 
colonel  told  his  World  War  II 
staff  officers:  “Write  stories  like 
a  modern  girl's  bathing  suit  .  .  . 
Long  enough  to  cover  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  brief  enough  to  be  in¬ 
teresting.'* 


Nev/  Office  Opened 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  opened 
a  new  office  in  the  Midway  dis¬ 
trict  of  St.  Paul,  Sept.  8,  which 
will  provide  subscription  and 
advertising  services,  and  be  an 
information  center.  The  papers 
were  hosts  to  300  business,  civic 
and  industrial  leaders  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  and  reception. 


$3  Billion 
In  Opinion  Ads 
Is  Forecast 

The  volume  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  in  all  media 
may  eventually  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  the  $3  billion  now  spent 
annually  on  product  advertising. 
Kalman  B.  Druck,  director  of 
research  and  development,  Carl 
Byoir  and  Associates,  predicted 
Sept.  9  before  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Advertising  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York. 

Declaring  that  public  relations 
advertising  must  some  day  come 
into  “common  use  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individuals  and 
groups  —  businesses,  labor  and 
agricultural  organizations,  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  clubs,  so¬ 
cieties  and  others  —  who  have 
never  been  considered  as  adver¬ 
tising  prospects,”  Mr.  Druck 
pointed  to  two  current  develop¬ 
ments  as  holding  the  key  to  a 
rapid  acceleration  of  the  trend. 

Formation  Sept.  6  of  the 
World  Congress  for  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  Research  “spotlights  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  experts  capable  of 
helping  members  of  any  group 
or  organization  determine  with 
scientific  preciseness  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  areas  of  ignorance  of 
other  groups  upon  whose  good 
will  and  cooperation  they  de¬ 
pend,”  Mr.  Druck  said. 

American  Group  Cited 

At  the  same  time,  formation 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America,  as  a  result  of  the 
current  merger  of  the  two  ma¬ 
jor  national  public  relations  as¬ 
sociations,  highlights  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  experts  in  public  re¬ 
lations  who  possess  the  skills 
and  experience  needed  by  these 
various  groups  to  utilize  most 
effectively  the  facts  discovered 
by  the  opinion  researchers,  he 
added. 

For  every  column  of  product 
advertising  in  newspapers,  there 
may  be  another  column  of  pub- 


‘‘Forgive  me 
d  a  r  1 1  n  0 1  ** 


WE  ONLY  LIVE 
ONCE 


has  a  smile  in  every 
Thurberesque  illustra¬ 
tion,  crisp  homespun 
philosophy  in  its  brief 
text. 

Ask  for  rates,  samples 

PRESS  FEATURES, 


WISDOM,  HUMOR.  ART 

are  skilfully  combined 
in  this  new  warmly  ap¬ 
pealing  two-column 
panel 

WE  ONLY  LIVE  ONCE 
by  Si  Seadler 

Initial  release, 

Oct.  13 


"Mo  it  was  my 
taoit!*'  ” 


k106  E.  41st  St. 
.  New  York  City 


lie  relations  advertising;  fj, 
every  page  of  product  adverts 
ing  in  magazines,  there  may  b, 
a  page  of  public  relations  copy 
for  every  hour  of  produc 
sponsored  radio  time  there  ma, 
be  an  hour  of  time  sponsored  fc 
public  relations  purposes;  fo 
every  thousand  direct  im; 
pieces  there  may  be  a  thousjaj 
pieces  with  public  relations  ob¬ 
jectives,  Mr.  Druck  told  the  club 
members. 

This  advertising  will  lieyi  tj 
be  integrated  with  news  aod 
publicity,  speakers  and  persona; 
contai.-t  caii'ipdigns,  nul  all  th, 
other  media  utilized  in  effective 
public  relations  programs,  hi 
said. 

How  soon,  and  to  what  extent 
this  potential  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  is  translated  into  actuall'y 
depends  in  large  part  on  how 
fully  media  and  advenianj 
people  understand  the  signif 
cance  of  the  rise  of  opinion  re 
search  and  public  relations  tc 
professional  levels,  he  declared 

“There  need  be  no  limit  tt 
our  dreams  of  what  contribu 
tions  public  relations  advertts 
ing  can  make  in  vitally  stimulat 
ing  our  social  and  political- 
as  well  as  our  economic  and  in 
ductrial  —  development  in  thf 
years  ahead,''  he  said,  “and  it 
the  process  it  will  contribub 
additional  billions  of  dollar: 
which  will  help  America's  news 
papers,  magazines  and  radit 
companies  enormously  expand 
their  already  great  service  tc 
the  American  people.” 


S.  Af/d-  Su/Metf.  Scufi:- 
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You  need  today*s  facts  and 
figures  on  Philadelphia  ~ 
America's  3rd  Market 


WOMEN'S  CLOTHING  STORE  ADVERTISING 

^hi1od«tpliio  Doity  N«wspop«ft  Six  dqyf  only  (oxclwtivo  of  Swndoy) 


It’s  a  famed  woman’s  prerogative ...  to  change  her  mind. 
And  in  Philadelphia  she’s  changed  to  The  Inquirer  !  That’s 
why,  today,  in  advertising  directed  to  women  ...  as  well  as 
in  total  advertising.  The  Inquirer  is  first.  To  win  sales  and 
win  women  in  Philadelphia,  put  your  advertising  in  the 
paper  that  is  out  front  in  popularity  .  .  .  and  out  front  in 
PRODUCTIVITY !  The  Inquirer  ! 


TELL  IT  IN  THE  MORNING 


TELL  IT  IN 


S^lt^  3nqui»r 


RIV  II  ITS  14TH  CORSECUTiVC  TEAR  OF  TOTAL  AOVEITISINC  LEADEOSHIF  IH  FNILAOELFHIA 
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L.  A.  Examiner 
'Kitchen'  Tours 
Super  Markets 

Los  Angeles — Shoppers  in  Los 
Angeles  super  markets  are  com¬ 
ing  face  to  face  with  a  bright 
copper  -  hued  and  chromium 
•‘Hospitality  Kitchen,’’  custom 
built  for  the  Prudence  Penny 
home  economics  department  of 
Los  Angeles  Examiner.  It  serves 
as  a  point-of-purchase  type  of 
cooperation  with  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  food  and  grocery 
products. 

Appearing  every  Friday  at  a 
different  market,  “Hospitality 
Kitchen’’  is  staffed  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  hostess  ready  to  answer 
meal  -  making  questions  and 
household  problems.  She  pre 
sents  visitors  with  an  attractive 
menu,  designed  much  along  the 
pattern  of  an  exclusive  restau¬ 
rant  menu  but  containing  brand 
names  of  Examiner-advertised 
products  in  both  the  menu  sug¬ 
gestions  and  accompanying  reci¬ 
pes.  Scores  of  combinations  of 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 
menus  are  given. 

Equipped  with  a  chilling  unit 
and  an  electric  heating  unit, 
“Hospitality  Kitchen’’  is  able  to 
show  the  dinner  of  the  day  as  it 
might  appear  in  the  table  that 
evening,  complete  from  soup  to 
dessert.  The  “kitchen”  can  be 
broken  down  to  fit  a  compact 
trailer  unit  in  which  it  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  its  destination  for  pro¬ 
grammed  appearances  lasting 
from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  peak 
shopping  hours  when  weekend 
food  purchases  are  being  made. 

In  addition  to  providing  shop¬ 
pers  with  point-of-purchase  meal 
suggestions,  recipes  and  menus, 
“Hospitality  Kitchen’’  is  a  dis¬ 
tributing  center  for  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  literature  weekly  from 
food  and  grocery  manufacturers. 

Other  Hearst  newspapers  are 
planning  similar  “kitchens.” 

■ 

Grocers  to  Honor 
Women  Food  Editors 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
new  project  in  its  operations, 
three  “Life  Line  of  America” 
trophies.  “These  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  during  1948  to  women 
food  editors  and  columnists  of 
newspapers,  women  radio  broad¬ 
casters  and  women  editors  of 
farm  publications,”  said  Paul  S. 
Willis,  president. 

Mr.  Willis  continued,  “It  is  our 
desire  to  bring  greater  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  hundreds  of  women 
who  are  performing  such  great 
public  service  in  helping  to 
bring  about  a  better  informed 
public.  No  one  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  economics  of  food 
than  the  women  of  America. 
And  no  one  can  give  them  the 
information  more  effectively 
than  the  women  of  press  and 
radio.” 


Trophies,  sterling  silver  re¬ 
productions  of  the  famous  Lon¬ 
don  Bowl,  will  be  given  to  the 
winner  in  each  of  the  three 
groups.  To  each  of  the  media 
carrying  the  prize-winning  ma¬ 
terial  will  go  a  bronze  plaque. 


Prudence  Penny,  Home  Economics 
Director  of  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
plays  the  role  of  hostess  in  her 
new  super  market  “Hospitality 
Kitchen". 


Bank's  Verdict 
On  Dailies  Is 
'Yes  and  No' 

Montreal — Newspapers  excite 
curiosity,  says  The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  in  its  “Monthly  Let¬ 
ter.”  Everyone  lays  holds  on 
the  paper  with  eagerness  while 
the  ink  is  still  wet;  no  one  puts 
it  aside  without  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  Everything  that 
one  wants  is  never  in  it.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  about 
something  someone  else  may  be 
interested  in.  and  not  enough 
about  one’s  own  pet  interests. 

Among  the  bank’s  other  obser¬ 
vations  about  the  press: 

The  newspaper  is  up  to  the 
minute.  Editors  think  in  terms 
of  today,  with  a  fleeting  glance 
at  tomorrow,  but  never  of  yes¬ 
terday  except  as  a  sketchy  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  a  wonder  that  out 
of  all  the  scurrying  around 
newsmen  must  do,  we  obtain  as 


much  benefit  as  we  do  fromfi;, 
newspaper  press.  To  give  ui 
service  requires,  as  Lord  Htwif. 
put  it:  “amazing  ability,  dijj,' 
ence,  care  and  learning,  witjJ, 
mor,  skill,  versatility, 
ness,  courage  and  hard  wort 
Most  persons  in  cities  thin^ 
dailies  when  newspapers  k, 
mentioned,  but  there  are  otu, 
V/2  million  persons  in  Cai|^ 
who  subscribe  to  750  weekly 
These  weekly  newspapers  oite 
up  an  important  part  of  com 
munity  life.  They  print  iteji 
about  residents  and  about  loa 
events;  like  their  subscribes 
they  say,  ’’hello’’  to  everybodv 
A  complaint  heard  now  ar,- 
then  is  that  the  quantity  of  ad 
vertising  overshadows  the  spact 
given  to  news  and  features.  At 
examination  of  two  weeks’ 
sues  of  newspapers  published  is 
Montreal,  Vancouver,  Toronto 
Winnipeg,  Halifax  and  Calgan 
shows  the  recent  average  to  bt 
pretty  nearly  the  standard  fo’ 
many  years;  42%  news  and  58^ 
advertising. 


Farmers  get  SUNDAY  OKLAHOMAN 


Before  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Auged 
3,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  Western  OkkdioM 
farmers  heard  the  roar  of  a  motor  overhead  mi 
saw  their  Sunday  Oklahomans  drop  right  into  thiir 
front  yards  from  a  yellow  Cul.  This  was  the  lint 
time  in  the  state,  prohahly  the  first  time  anywhen, 
that  farmhome  to  farmhome  delivery  of  a  news¬ 
paper  had  been  accomplished  by  plane.  A  ten  te 
twelve  hour  job  by  automobile  (with  fovoroblc 
weother)  was  completed  in  two  hours,  and  as  eoe 
subscriber  put  H,  "We  don't  even  hove  to  walk  te 
the  mailbox.  This  Is  just  like  the  service  in  tevn." 
This  is  another  step  in  the  Ohlohomon  and  rnnes 
program  for  speeding  op  newspaper  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  . .  .  another  reason  why  The  Oklohomon  end 
Times  have  grown  to  be  the  greotest  newspepers 
in  the  entire  Southwest. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO.: 

The  Farmer  SlKkmia 
NXr.  Oklahoma  Crlf 
RVOR.  Colarada  SAriagt 
ni  Oaaatr  -AHil.  Mtml  ^ 

NTER  reana  ’*Hil  M(mt 
(ftpretcMid  kt  TNt  (filBCf 
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what  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


lOOKS  LIKE  ANOTHER 
CASE  FOR  you.  ^ 
«K.  LAWSON  !* 


Whodunit?  Who  murdered  kindly 
old  Mr.  Murgatroyd  at  his  desk  in 
the  family  library? 

To  Detective  Lance  Lawson  this 
scene  of  violence  is  practically 
crawling  with  clues.  In  35  seconds 
Lawson  will  find  enough  useful 
items  for  evidence  to  justify  nabbing 
a  suspect.  Can  you  beat  Lawson’s 
time  and  guess  the  probable  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  murderer?  Could  you 
do  it,  as  Lawson  does,  with  several 
himdred  thousand  kibitzers  looking 
over  your  shoulder? 

Every  weekday  hard  working 
Super-Sleuth  Lawson  tackles  a  fresh 


homicide,  forgery  or  safe-cracking 
case.  He  snoops  for  clues,  ponders 
motives,  collars  the  culprit — all  in 
the  brief  time  it  takes  a  typical  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  reader  to  get  through 
a  four-panel  comic  strip. 

Lawson,  in  fact,  is  a  comic  strip 
character,  newest  of  the  popular 
pen-and-ink  Hawkshaws  to  win  a 
huge  audience  of  devoted  followers. 
His  case-a-day  technique,  complete 
from  corpse  to  confession,  currently 
fascinates  mystery  fans  throughout 
the  Upper  Midwest,  will  soon  de¬ 
light  many  new  fans  when  this  novel 

SOLUTION 
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Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  fea- 
tine  is  nationally  syndicated. 

Lance  Lawson,  written  by  Tribune 
copy  reader  Harry  Chemey,  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  lively  home-produced 
features  developed  by  Star  and 
Tribune  staff  members,  to  join  the 
best  of  the  nationally-syndicated 
comics  and  colvunns  which  crowd 
the  pages  of  the  Upper  Midwest’s 
best-read  newspapers.  Such  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  new  feature  development 
helps  explain  the  appeal  and  influ¬ 
ence  which  make  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  the  favorite  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Upper  Midwest. 

MORE  THAN 

^k535,000  Sunday^ 
42a000  Daily 

in  the 

UPPER  MIDWEST 


Minneapolis  Star/»«//Triljune 


JOHN  COWLES,  fVvs/Vftm 
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/I  i  //  1/^  /  ^  that  it  got  full  coinage.  The 

lA/h/wf  I  Ju-  M'CortJomA  word  is  used  to  describe  any 

l/i/nat  ^ur  f\eaaerd  country  that  is  anything  short 

of  despotism  but  even  the  large 

_  ,  .  •  1  *  form  of  governments  also  use  it 

Recoptionist  ance  that  appears  in  almost  ^  sort  of  deceptive  mantle  to 

To  the  Editor:  every  other  issue  of  the  dailies.  <j|-3pg  around  themselves,  i.e.. 

The  Aug.  9  issue  of  Editor  Generally  it  is  used  when  the  Russia^  Poland  and  other  red 

&  Publisher  has  just  reached  my  writer  wishes  to  express  fairness  satellites.  Today  it  is  a  standard 

desk.  It  happens  that  posing  pul-  or  fair  play.  Actiwlly  it  does  not  in  all  Communistic  jargon 

chritude  to  attract  attention  to  rnean  either  of  these  two  quail-  “red-baiter,’’  Fascist — read- 

client  products  is  one  of  the  du-  ties.  Synonyms  are  to  bear,  to  gj.g  familiar  with  many  more 

ties  of  my  department.  Natu-  stand  or  to  endure,  and  all  ot  similar  terms.  To  further  the  use 

rally,  I  gravitate  straight  to  the  these  words  implying  saying  ^f  y^ord  is  to  unwittingly 
pictures  of  the  New  York  agency  little  or  nothing  while  one  S^its  pj^y  Communistic  game  in 

receptionists  on  page  11.  their  teeth.  Or  is  that  wnat  semantics,  especially  as  the  word 

They  are  a  swell  looking  some,  at  least,  J^i^an  when  they  jg  gj^g  ggf  used  in  accordance 
bunch  of  girls.  That  I  am  ready  to  the  word  "tolerance.  with  its  true  meaning, 

admit.  But  I  had  the  same  reac-  Then  there  is  another  word  “Democracy"  is  used  to  de¬ 


bunch  of  girls.  That  I  am  ready  to  the  word  “tolerance?  ’ 
admit.  But  I  had  the  same  reac-  Then  there  is  another  word 


which,  because  it  is  short  and  scribe  American  way  of  life 
therefor  convenient,  is  a  pet  of  yyrhgn  this  country  is  not  a  de¬ 


headline  writers.  It  is 


mocracy.  It  is  a  republic  and 


ing  for  the  public. 

W.  Earlingford  Grove 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Some  months  back  I  counted  fjjg  words  are  not  synony- 
the  use  of  the  word  in  eight  mous  as  can  be  seen  by  consult- 
headlinp  of  one  issue  of  the  ^^y  dictonary.  Democracy  is 
New  York  Tirnes.  It  is  fre-  g  government  wherein  the  peo- 
quently  used  to  imply  it  is  pjg  ygjg  directly  on  everything 
equivalent  to  the  word  approve,  such  as  laws,  appropriations 
For  example,  “President  Hails  ggd  many  other  things  and  offi- 

- Bill.’’  cials  to  carry  out  their  mandates 

Perhaps  the  use  of  hail  jars  fjyf  ggf  fg  make  laws,  rules  or 
on  me  because  in  my  boyhood  regulations.  The  only  part  of  the 
the  word  had  the  primary  mean-  United  States  in  which  democ- 
ing  of  shouting  loudly.  But  if^  racy  is  practiced  is  at  the  town 

one  looks  up  the  word  in  the  meetings  in  some  of  the  New 

dictionary  (an  excellent  habit,  England  States.  A  republic  is 
by  the  by,  for  all  newspaper  a  government  through  elected 
Florence  Anderaon  men,  even  us  old-timers,  as  it  is  officials. 

a  go(^  refresher  course )  one  jf  accuracy  is  a  watchword  of 
tion  I’ve  so  often  had  in  my  finds  in  the^  verbal  sense  of  the  fjjg  American  press  then  more 

dealings  with  publications  edi-  word  “hail’’  means:  “to  give  care  must  be  used  in  the  selec¬ 
ted  in  New  York:  Why  don’t  you  greeting;  to  salute:  call  loudly;  tion  of  the  right  words  in  writ- 

fellows  ever  look  across  the  to  give  a  loud  call  or  greeting;  mg  for  the  public. 

Hudson?  to  report  one  as  coming  from  tY.  Earlingford  Grove 

Unwittingly,  probably,  it  a  certain  place,  as  he  hails  from  York,  N.  Y. 

seems  to  me  that  you  ( or  your  London.”  There  are  other  words,  ^ 

Mr.  Collings)  have  given  the  including  a  few  of  four  letters,  .  «  , 

impression  that  New  York  that  would  be  more  accurate  in  lUinOlS  Parley 

agency  offices  are  “swank’’  in  usage.  o  .  » 

some  mysterious  way  that  we  in  There  are  rnany  other  words  otJi  loi  r  eonu 
the  “sticks"  could  never  hope  that  may  be  cited  among  those  xhe  annual  Illinois  Newspaper 
to  be.  which  are  constantly  misused  ‘mechanical  Conference  will  be 

So,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  I’m  but  tois  letter  will  close  about  a  held  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  Pe 
sending  you  a  candid  shot  of  our  classic  example  of  one  that  has  oria,  Oct.  11-12.  according  to 
own  receptionist.  Actually,  and  been  distorted  and  mangled  so  Howard  M.  Colton,  Bloomington 
quite  honestly,  I  think  I  could  that  literally  thousands  upon  ( m. )  Pantograph,  secretary- 
have  sent  you  pictures  of  a  half  thousands  of  people  have  no  treasurer  of  the  organization, 
dozen  of  our  other  girls  and  idea  what  it  really  means.  Nor  a.  M.  Massengale,  Peoria 
made  the  same  point.  But  since  ani  I  alone  in  protesting  against  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  president 
you  have  run  pictures  of  recep-  this  particular  misusage  for  I  of  the  conference  and  in  charge 
tionists,  that’s  what  I'm  sending  have  noted  a  large  number  of  of  program  arrangements.  The  ' 
you.  people  have  written  to  their  conference-  will  be  devoted  to 

To  give  her  a  fair  test  I  sug-  newspapers  upon  the  subject.  I  subjects  of  general  interest  in 

gest  that  you  imagine  that  she  refer  to  “democracy.’’  the  mechanical  field, 

works  in  a  “swank"  New  York  It  wasn’t  until  a  little  over  a  Instead  of  dividing  into  sep- 1 
agency’s  front  office.  In  that  decade  ago  that  “democracy’’  be-  arate  clinics,  all  sessions  will  be 
background,  does  she  get  by?  came  an  everyday  word  among  held  in  the  same  room,  with  spe-  j 
Come  clean!  Americans.  It  was  plumped  into  cific  times  being  given  to  dis-  I 

The  young  lady’s  name  is  Miss  onr  lives  as  a  planned  bit  of  cussion  of  interest  to  composing  I 
Florence  Anderson.  She  is  from  political  semantics.  And  the  tub-  room,  machinists,  engravers.  | 
Kenyon.  Minnesota.  After  an  thumpers  went  into  action  to  see  pressmen  and  stereotypers.  ! 
arts  course  at  the  University  of  ' 

Minnesota  she  worked  for  sev-  ^ 

eral  years  in  the  bookkeeping  |  ^  ^ 

department  of  one  of  our  big  re  ; 

tail  stores,  then  joined  Olmsted 

&  Foley  as  receptionist.  Ill©  IHOSt  ClttrCICtlV©  HG^VSpCipGrS 

George  C.  Jordan  I 

j  ”  America  were  designed  by 
Terminology  j  GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

“terminology  doily  Consulting  Typographer 

creeps  into  newspaper  writing  131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORE  24.  N.  Y. 

and  headlines — and  it  is  inexcus- 

abie  because  the  men  who  coin-  jjj  many  instances  everything  needed 
mit  these  sms  actually  know  bet-  i  i-i  i  ' 

ter,  presumably  so.  Also  because  was  already  m  the  plant.  No  new 

they  set  a  bad  example  for  the 

public  who  get  their  verbal  material  wos  needed. 

fashions  from  the  press. 

Here  are  a  few  examples:  .  .  .  .  . 

Let’s  start  with  the  word  “toler-  IT  M  W  M 


To  give  her  a  fair  test  I  sug-  newspapers  upon  the 
gest  that  you  imagine  that  she  refer  to  “democracy.’’ 
works  in  a  “swank"  New  York  It  wasn’t  until  a  lit 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  most  attractive  newspapers 
in  America  were  designed  by 
GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Consulting  Typographer 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24.  N.  Y. 

In  many  instances  everything  needed 
was  already  in  the  plant.  No  new 
material  was  needed. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


Mass  Turnout 
Greets  Dailies' 
Revival  of  Fair 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Success  oi 
this  year’s  Monroe  County  Ft; 
crowned  a  long  uphill  effort  h, 
Rochester  Gannett  newspape- 
to  revive  the  institution  aiid 
give  area  farmers  and  particu¬ 
larly  farm  youth  opportunity  to 
display  their  handiwork. 

Starting  from  scratch  fiv-. 
years  ago,  Howard  BloomBeld 
promotion  director  of  the  Gau 
nett  Newspapers,  has  organized 
a  fair  association,  acquired  a 
site  for  the  grounds,  built  a  half 
mile  trotting  track  and  put  on 
three  fairs. 

This  year’s  six-day  show 
was  featured  by  sale  of  auction 
for  high  prices  of  steers  raised 
from  calves  distributed  to  farm 
boys  through  Gannett  loans  The 
fair  drew  45,000  people,  double 
last  year’s  attendance. 

The  Gannett  Youth  Club 
building,  which  is  on  the 
grounds,  was  used  for  farm  dis¬ 
plays  and  Bloomfield  announced 
that  a  permanent  Grange  build 
ing  will  be  erected  before  next 
year. 

Publisher  Frank  Gannett  has 
taken  a  keen  personal  interest 
in  revival  of  the  fair. 
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These  figures  show  an  INCREASE  of  11,993  weekdays  and  18,699 
Sundays  over  June,  1946  .  .  .  INCREASES  of  93,031  weekdays  and 
158,102  Sundays  over  June,  1940. 

Latest  report  shows  that  Detroit  now  has  1,166,000  men  and  women  at 
work.  This  is  36%  more  than  the  860,000  reported  for  March,  1940.  Average 
weekly  payroll  is  over  $55,000,000  and  retail  sales  are  running  at  an  average  rate 
of  over  $200,000,000  monthly,  or  approximately  one  fourth  more  than  in  1946. 

You  can  most  effectively  bid  for  your  share  of  this  business  volume  through 
the  columns  of  The  Free  Press. 
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Pelican  Pete 
Pecks  Public 
Prognosticator 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Unique 
among  U.  S.  weatherbirds  is  a 
satchel-billed  pelican  named 
Pete,  an  effervescent  fowl  who 
daily  cavorts  on  Page  1  of  St. 


sports  and  news,  taken  by 
lrr0II10l6o  photographers,  and  a  fram#; 

I  —  ,  display  of  tickets  accumulat# 

-Savina  sports  Editor  Sec  Taylf 

L  during  the  past  32  years. 

r\tMTrt  Present  plans  call  for  displav 

,0  Vv  a  1  Ull  ing  the  exhibit  at  other  faiij 

,  .  and  expositions  in  Iowa. 

Moines,  la.  —  An  esti-  \  late  -  model  helicopter 
100,000  persons  crowded  brought  here  by  the  RegL. 
le  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  was  one  of  the 
ibune  exhibit  at  the  Iowa  most  popular  attractions  at  the 
'air,  Aug.  22  29,  to  see  a  fair. 

al  demonstration  of  soil  in  addition  to  making  two 
ration.  June  floods  in  daily  appearances,  the  plane  i 
te  cost  lovya  farmers  mil-  Bell  47B,  carried  souvenir  itiji; 
f  dollars  in  lost  soil  and  from  the  fairgrounds  to  the 
ops.  This  loss  prompted  downtown  area. 


Picture  Story 

Alton.  Ill. — Readers  of  Alton 
Evening  Telegraph  received  a 
graphic  explanation  on  Satur¬ 
day  Aug.  30  of  why  there 
would  be  no  edition  of  the 
newspaper  the  following  Mon- 
doy.  On  page  1  was  a  three 
column  picture  captioned 
"Why  You  Won't  Get  a  Paper. 
Monday"  which  showed  an 
employe  bringing  a  single  roll 
of  newsprint  from  the  storage 
room  to  the  press  room.  Only 
two  or  three  ether  rolls  were 
visible  together  with  a  lot  of 
empty  space  which  the  cap¬ 
tion  explained  would  normolly 
be  filled  with  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  "piled  three  high." 


WATf/f/ 

mre/ff 


Kostka  in  New  Job  | 

William  Kostka,  former  news 
paper  and  magazine  editor,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Brewren 
Foundation,  Frank  E.  Mason,  ex 
ecutive  director,  has  announced 
Kostka  recently  resigned  as 
vicepresident  of  the  Institute  o! 
Public  Relations. 


Petersburg  Times  tor  the  bene 
fit  of  its  home  folks  and  tourist 
readers. 

Pelican  Pete  is  inhabited  by 
no  inhibitions  as  he  pokes  sly, 
slightly  corny  and  treasonous 
fun  at  the  Sunshine  City’s  cli¬ 
mate  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
weather  claims. 

Independent  and  impudent, 
daily  he  kids  the  weather  man 
with  unrefined  joy,  ably  aided 
by  the  bedraggled  Alley  Cat, 
dumb  chumb  and  pratt-fall  puss 
in  general.  The  customers  eat 
it  up. 

After  some  four  years  of 
weather  profiteering,  the  under¬ 
slung  comedian  has  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  one  of  the 
Times’  most  popular  features. 

Bumptious  &  Boadacious  Peli¬ 
can  Pete  is  the  pampered  pen- 
child  of  Bumptious  &  Bespec¬ 
tacled  Times  cartoonist  Dick 
Bothwell,  who  got  his  job  with 
the  Times  in  1939,  coming  from 
South  Dakota. 

Since  1939  (excepting  a  four- 
year  gap  which  came  while  his 
creator  was  involved  in  World 
War  II)  Pete  &  Friend  have  been 
keeping  a  weather-eye  on  all 
things  climatory,  becoming  more 
and  more  firmly  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  their  public.  i 
■ 

Charles  Levy  Dies; 
Chicago  Circulator 

Chicago  —  Charles  Levy,  73, 
veteran  Chicago  circulator  for 
53  years,  died  last  week.  He 
began  as  a  wagon  driver  and 
built  one  of  the  largest  publish¬ 
ers’  delivery  businesses  in  U.S., 
the  Charles  Levy  Circulating  Co. 

Born  in  Chicago,  Levy  started 
as  a  newspaper  boy,  later  becom¬ 
ing  a  wagon  driver  for  the  old 
Chicago  Evening  Mail.  In  1893. 
at  20,  he  acquired  a  horse  and 
wagon  and  established  his  own 
deliveo^  service,  contracting 
with  Chicago  newspapers  to  de¬ 
liver  their  publications  jointly. 

Today,  the  Levy  company  de¬ 
livers  millions  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  each  month.  As¬ 
sociated  in  the  company  are  his 
brothers.  Max,  Joe.  and  Ben 
Levy,  together  with  his  son, 
Charles,  Jr. 


Any  survey  or  business  index  you  choose  tells  the  some 
story . . .  Miami  Means  Business.  In  Greater  Miami  dost 
to  35%  of  Florida's  total  retail  soles  take  place.  Here 
80.7c*  out  of  every  dollar  of  net  earnings  goes  into  retail 
soles,— compared  with  o  notional  overage  of  68.5%. 
You  reoch  this  buying  power  right  at  the  source  when 
you  schedule  The  Miami  Herald  .  .  .  First  in  the  state  in 
circulation  and  linage;  First  in  sales  influence  in  Florida's 
richest  trading  area. 

•  Soitt  Mgt.  Buying  Survty  (lW7) 
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ATTENTION 


EDITORS 
PDBLISHERS 
AD  MANAGERS 


Meet  the  neatest  little 
deal  in  the  cartoon  field— 
RITA  RITER — a  comic  strip 
cutie  who  does  her 


Our  hats  are  off  to  the  fourth  estate!  In 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  splendid  coop¬ 
eration  accorded  our  Big  Three  represen¬ 
tatives  by  the  newspapermen  of  America, 
we  have  publicly  expressed  our  gratitude 
in  previous  national  ads.  Now— in  RITA’S 
AD  VENTURES— we  have  something 


more  than  mere  **thank  you”  notices  to 
offer  those  of  you  who  have  made  possible 
our  success  in  the  field  of  cartoon  adver¬ 
tising.  Here,  at  last,  is  a  comic  strip  you 
can  call  your  own.  It  is  designed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  youy  to  help  you  promote  adver¬ 
tising  in  your  own  newspaper. 


Use  the  proved  pulling  power  of  comics  to  sell  your  advertising 
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the  merchants  of  your 
community  on  the 
advantages  of  advertising 
in  your  newspaper. 
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,rpcbR'^w 


1611  Canton  Street 
Oallai,  Texas 

(Check  one) 

G  My  newspaper  is  running  one  or  more  Big  Three  cartoon  Tea* 
tures.  Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  the  initial  series 
of  RITA’S  AD  VENTURES. 

G  My  newspaper  is  not  running  a  Big  Three  feature  at  the  present 
time.  Please  advise  how  I  can  qualify  for  this  free  service. 


Heed 


(Name) 


(Paper) 


For  information  on  any  of  the  many 
Bif’  Three  cartoon  services,  write  or  wire-— 


(State) 


DALLAS 
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Bad  Public  Relations 
Hurts  Press:  Drewry 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


PUBLIC  OPINION  is  not  «o 

friendly  to  the  press  as  it 
should  be  because  the  press  has 
done  a  poor  public  relations 
job  for  itself,  John  E.  Drewry, 
dean  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
school  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  told  the 
Georgia  Federation  of  Press 
Women  at  its  annual  convention 
recently. 

Journalism,  a  chief  agency  of 
public  relations  and  public 
opinion,  has  neglected  its  own 
house,  he  told  the  women,  add¬ 
ing  that  they  could — and  should 
— aid  their  masculine  co-workers 
in  giving  the  public  a  more  valid 
picture  of  the  newspaper  world. 

“You  can,’’  he  advised  them, 
“on  every  suitable  occasion 
stress  the  fact  that  the  source 
very  largely  determines  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  any  kind  of  criticism.’’ 

Critics  of  the  press  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes.  Dean 
Drewry  declared; 

“Those  sufferers  of  egomania 
who  feel  qualified  to  speak  on 
any  subject,  and  who  usually  do 
so  without  prompting. 

"Those  who  have  a  grudge 
against  the  newspapers,  which 
results  often  from  what  is  in¬ 
terpreted  as  an  injustice  of  the 
press.  Disgruntled  politicians 
and  selfish  interests  of  all  kinds 
fall  under  this  heading. 

“Those  who  by  special  train¬ 
ing  have  come  to  have  a  sound 
appreciation  of  the  newspaper 
world.  The  social  scientists,  in¬ 
cluding  sociologists,  political 
scientists  and  historians  com¬ 
prise  this  group. 

“Journalists  themselves,  who, 
though  the  public  may  not  have 
thought  of  it,  give  much  con¬ 
sideration  to  improvements  in 
their  work.’’ 

The  last  two  groups  are  the 
ones  whose  views  on  the  subject 
are  valid,  declared  Drewry. 
“The  criticism  of  these  two 
groups  differs  radically  from 
that  of  the  other  two,  especially 
in  that  it  lacks  bombast  and 
dogmatism." 

Dean  Drewry  sent  the  ladies 
away  happy  when  he  told  them: 

“As  for  the  characteristics  of 
femininity,  these  are  the  ones 
that  have  a  real  carry-over  value 
in  journalism: 

“Women  are  articulate.  Women 
are  idealistic.  Women  are  practi¬ 
cal.  Women  have  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  proportion.  Women 
have  character.  Women  are  by 
nature  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  yesterday  and  tomorrow. 

“Each  of  these,”  he  said,  “is 
rather  obvious,  but  each  can. 
in  so  far  as  the  improvement  of 
journalism  is  concerned,  be  very 
significant." 

S.M.U.  Remodels 

SIGNS  of  the  times  in  college 

journalism  education  are  man¬ 
ifest  at  Southern  Methodist 
University,  where  the  journal¬ 


ism  department  is  getting  a 
complete  overhauling.  E.  L.  Cal- 
lihan,  who  took  over  as  head  of 
the  department  last  year,  is  do¬ 
ing  the  job. 

With  the  new  academic  year, 
new  requirements  of  study  and 
a  new  type  of  curriculum  will 
go  into  effect.  Students  will 
choose  from  three  major  areas 
of  concentration — news-editorial, 
community  newspaper,  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Ten  new  courses  have  been 
added  to  the  departmental  of¬ 
ferings,  and  the  major  require¬ 
ment  has  been  raised  to  30  hours. 

To  house  the  new  program, 
a  prefabricated  building  has 
been  assigned  the  department  on 
the  SMU  campus.  Callihan's 
ultimate  goal  is  the  construction 
of  a  large  permanent  building 
with  printing  presses  and  labora¬ 
tory  rooms.  When  he  took  charge 
of  journalism  at  SMU,  classes 
were  held  in  a  single  room  under 
the  stage  of  the  campus  audi¬ 
torium.  The  curriculum  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  odds  and  ends. 

Moeller  Warmlv  Received 
FAVORABLE  COMMENT  by 

Iowa’s  newspapers  has  greeted 
the  appointment  of  Leslie  G. 
Moeller  to  the  directorship  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  school  of 
journalism,  and  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  policies. 

As  far  west  as  Prescott,  Ariz., 
newspapers  have  recognized  the 
appointment  with  approving 
statements.  Declared  the  Pres¬ 
cott  Courier,  “Mbst  of  Moeller’s 
predecessors  have  had  a  string 
of  letters  after  their  names,  in¬ 
dicating  high  academic  achieve¬ 
ments.  Moeller  holds  only  a  B. 
A.  degree,  and  his  appointment 
to  so  high  a  teaching  p^t  is  con¬ 
sidered  unusual — a  triumph  to 
his  accomplishments  in  the 
practical  field  of  journalism.” 

“To  write  clearly  and  well 
about  city  councils,  boards  of 
supervisors  and  legislators  re¬ 
quires  more  than  mere  reporting 
technique,”  MIoeller  has  declared 
in  explanation  of  the  broad  edu¬ 
cational  background  he  will  re¬ 
quire  of  journalism  students. 

“’The  student  needs  to  know 
the  principles  and  philosophy 
of  democratic  governments — 
and  its  daily  working  methods. 
To  write  about  courts  and  trials 
he  needs  a  background  in  Am¬ 
erican  judicial  principles.  To 
write  of  price  trends,  rent  con¬ 
trol  and  “boom  or  bust”  he  must 
know  economics. 

“These  areas  of  background 
study  take  up  at  least  70*':  of 
the  student’s  time  at  Iowa.” 

Among  the  Faculties 
PREPARING  for  a  record-shat¬ 
tering  enrollment  this  fall,  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  has  ad¬ 
ded  Walter  S.  Losk,  1942  gradu¬ 


ate  of  the  denartment  and  cur¬ 
rently  associate  editor  of  Com- 
mercial  West,  to  its  faculty. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Jolliffe  will  join 
Ohio  State  University  staff  as  an 
associate  professor.  Carleton  J. 
Smyth,  at  present  on  the  staff 
of  woe.  Davenport.  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Kent 
State  University.  Appointment 
of  James  Palmer,  son  of  the 
late  J.  G.  Palmer,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  as 
instructor  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Houston,  has  been 
announced. 

Fred  C.  Kendrick,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  MA  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
has  had  experience  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  in¬ 
structional  staff  of  the  Superior, 
Wis.,  State  College.  Paul  W. 
Jones,  Journalism  instructor  and 
news  bureau  director  of  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  ( O. )  State  University, 
and  former  state  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (O. )  Citizen,  will  act 
as  department  head  at  Bowling 
Green  during  the  absence  of 
Jessie  J.  Currier,  who  Is  ill. 

Dr.  Wesley  C.  Clark,  assist¬ 
ant  to  Harold  Ickes,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will 
return  this  month  to  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  as  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  practice. 
Other  appointments  for  the  fall 
semester  at  Syracuse  include 
Royal  H.  Ray,  head  of  the 
department  of  advertising;  Dr 
John  R.  Whitaker,  associate 
professor  of  journalism;  and 
Robert  Hosokawa,  instructor. 

Kenneth  Q. 

Jennings,  veter¬ 
an  New  Jersey 
newspaperman 
and  member  o^ 
the  Rutgers 
University  fa¬ 
culty  for  20 
years,  has  been 
promoted  to  a 
full  professor  in 
the  school  of 
journalism. 

Broderick  H. 

Johnson  has  re-  Jenninqs 
signed  as  head 
of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  Triple  Cities  college,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y„  to  take  up  similar 
duties  at  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Four  new  faculty  members 


have  been  appointed  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Indiana.  They  art 
PoYNTER  McEvoy,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hickory  (N.  C.) 
Record;  Stephen  G.  Savao, 
former  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne, 
and  Louisville  newspaperman; 
John  Scott  Davenport,  former 
California  newspaperman;  and 
James  L.  Mahler,  Associated 
Press  photographer  at  Cleve 
land. 

■ 

4-A  Board  to  Meet 
On  Pacific  Coast 

Seattle.  Wash.  —  With  a  na¬ 
tional  board  of  directors  meeting 
planned  lor  the  first  time  to  co¬ 
incide  with  the  annual  conven 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  a  group  of  the 
country’s  advertising  leaders 
will  visit  the  West  for  the  con¬ 
ference  in  Yosemite  National 
Park  Oct.  12  to  15,  according  to 
Warren  E.  Kraft  of  Seattle,  ftci- 
fic  Council  chairman. 

Included  in  the  “big  names’ 
are  J.  C.  Cornelius  of  Minneap¬ 
olis.  chairman  of  the  4  A  board 
and  executive  vice-president  of 
Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born.  Inc.;  Frederic  R.  Gamble 
of  New  York,  president  of  the 
4  A’s;  Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophyof 
New  York.  4-A  vicechairman  and 
president  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.;  Clarence  B.  Goshorn  of 
New  York,  4-A  secretary-treas 
urer  and  president  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.;  and  Melvin  Brorby 
of  Chicago,  4-A  director  and 
vicepresident  of  Needham,  Louis 
and  Brorby.  Inc. 
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WHY  THE  EXPERTS  SAY 


Sales  Management  magazine  recently  asked  156  national  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  executives  to  pick  the  nation’s  best  test  markets.  Among  141  cities  se¬ 
lected  by  the  experts,  Milwaukee  was  fourth  in  number  of  mentions,  and  second  for  cities 
over  500,000.  Milwaukee  has  a  great  record  as  a  test  city  because  it  “measures  up”  on  mar¬ 
ket  factors,  and  also  offers  extra  advantages  in  media  and  in  consumer  information. 


.  .  •  Milwaukee  2ini 


IN  NEWSPAPER  MENTIONS 


Milwaukee  newspapers  received  more  mentions  as  the  media  for  testing  than  the  news¬ 
papers  in  any  other  city  over  500,000,  except  Chicago.  A  check  of  the  survey  report  shows 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  was  their  choice — and  for  these  reasons  .  .  . 


Thorough  One-Paper  Coverage 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  read  regularly  in  97% 
of  all  homes  in  the  community,  reaches  the  same 
homes  day  after  day  because  90%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  carrier-delivered  to  homes. 


Proven  Consumer  and  Dealer  Influence 


The  Journal  has  long  been  one  of  the  nation’s  top 
newspapers  in  advertising  volume — several  times 
first  in  total,  retail,  department  store,  and  gen¬ 
eral  grocery  linage. 


Co-operafion 


To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  in  its 
columns.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  offers  (1)  All 
standard  merchandising  services  (2)  The  Retail 
Journal,  a  newspaper  circulated  to  5,500  dealers 
and  jobbers  to  keep  them  informed  on  new  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  developments  (3)  The 
“Consumer  Analysis”  with  an  up-to-date  record  of 
Milwaukee’s  buying  habits,  brand  preference,  and 
the  competitive  situation  for  scores  of  products. 
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Handling  of  Classified 
During  Strike  Related 


OPERATING  a  classified  depart-  more  complicated.  Many  sizes 
ment  during  a  printers'  strike  of  type  can  be  used  on  these  ma- 
was  the  topic  on  which  R.  E.  chines.  We  used  a  6  pt.  and  12 
Goodale,  classified  advertising  pt.  type  for  classified  ads.  The 
manager  of  St.  Petersburg  ( Fla. )  varitype  operator  had  to  be  very 
Independent,  spoke  at  a  recent  careful  to  type  ads  the  proper 
convention  of  CAMs.  The  fol-  width  so  that  the  plates  fit  be- 
lowing  is  a  synopsis  of  his  talk:  tween  the  column  rules. 

“The  St.  Petersburg  Independ-  “Each  line  in  the  ad  was  typed 
ent  printers  went  on  strike  Nov.  twice  and  on  the  second  typing 
20,  1945,  and  they  are  still  walk-  the  machine  justified  the  line  so 
ing  the  picket  line  outside  our  that  all  the  lines  were  even  on 
doors  7  days  a  week.  It  wasn’t  both  left  and  right  sides.  All 
until  Jan.  10,  1946  that  the  ITU  headings  and  signatures  were 

put  up  their  picket  line  —  that  - . 

day  the  pressmen  and  stero- 
typers  failed  to  report  for  work 
because  they  would  not  cross  the 
picket  line  —  But  we  published 
our  paper  that  afternoon 
pages).  The  sterotypers  came  to 
work  the  next  day  but  the  press¬ 
men  stayed  out  3  days — YES — 
we  published  daily  just  the 
same!  Our  publication  of  the 
paper  has  never  been  inter¬ 
rupted  in  spite  of  the  handicaps 
we  encountered. 

Handled  Makeup  lob 


flushed  to  the  left  to  save  the 
time  of  centering  them,  which 
was  possible. 

“There  were  many  details  to 
/o  watch,  such  as  wrong  addresses, 
phone  numbers  or  any  other 
mistakes  because  the  engraved 
plate  could  not  be  corrected.  If 
a  mistake  occurred  the  plate  was 
thrown  away  and  the  ad  vari- 
typed  again. 

“It  was  necessary  to  check  the 
original  ad  copy  against  the 
varityped  copy  to  see  that  all 
ads  had  been  typed  and  also  to 
“Believe  it  or  not,  over  night  check  original  ad  copy  with  the 
I  became  a  journeyman  printer  engraved  plates  coming  back 
and  made  up  the  classified  ad  from  the  engravers  for  occasion- 
section  daily.  It  is  also  true  that  ally  a  plate  would  get  lost, 
by  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  When  this  happened  it  was 
novelty  had  worn  off  and  it  was  treated  like  a  new  ad  and  went 
hard  back-breaking  work,  lean-  through  the  complete  process 
ing  over  those  turtles.  As  cer-  again  making  it  two  days  late 
tain  ads  expired,  proofs  were  in  publishing, 
taken  of  them  and  we  sold  and  . 

resold  as  many  as  possible  dur-  Linage  Up  7b /o 

ing  the  three  weeks  following  “In  making  up  the  classified 
11/20  45.  We  saved  all  of  this  page,  a  small  amount  of  space 
type  because  we  did  not  set  any  had  to  be  left  between  the  plates 
new  classified  ads  in  type  until  and  the  rules  between  each  ad 
the  first  of  March,  about  4V^  because  when  the  page  was 
months  after  the  strike  started,  locked  up  the  plates  might 
The  Independent’s  first  step  was  buckle  and  ride  the  rules.  The 
to  publish  news,  which  we  did  union  stereotypers  would  not 
through  photo  engraving.  For  help  us;  the  page  had  to  be  made 
this  reason,  we  were  not  able  to  up  right  for  they  were  riot  al- 
print  any  new  classified  photo-  lowed  to  handle  type  or  justify 
engraved  ads  for  three  weeks.  page  forms 
“Our  classified  ad  deadline  “About  Jan.  15,  1946,  we  be- 
was  then  set  two  days  in  ad-  Ban  to  recruit  printers  and  ap- 
vance  of  publication.  Ads  ac-  prentices,  operating  an  ‘open 
cepted  on  Monday  (for  ex-  shop’.  It  was  on  March  1,  1946 
ample)  were  varityped  Monday  that  our  classified  section  was 
night.  On  'Tuesday  morning  one  firrt  converted  back  into  type, 
of  our  girls  pasted  this  typed  using  only  6  pt.  and  10  pt.  This 
copy  in  full  column  lengths,  was  done  all  at  one  time — which 
This  layout  was  taken  to  the  was  an  enormous  task.  Our  clas- 
engravers  Tuesday  noon.  The  sified  display  ads  were  discon- 
engraved  plates  were  returned  tinned.  The  classified  deadline 
to  us  Wednesday  at  9  a.m.  The  was  then  set  at  6  p.m.  the  day 
engravings  were  laid  on  top  of  before  publication  and  still  re- 
the  copy  according  to  our  classi-  mains  the  same  today.  We  have 
fication  line-up,  and  were  then  practically  no  trouble,  because 
placed  in  our  classified  section  advertisers  are  trained  to 

under  the  proper  classification  I^'st  time. 

headings,  for  Wednesday’s  pa-  “Our  advertising  linage  this 
per.  All  ads  accepted  were  for  a  season  is  about  767c  greater 
week  or  longer,  because  of  the  than  last  year  and  our  compos- 
extra  expense  of  making  the  en-  ing  room  force  is  operating  much 
gravings,  but  we  would  cancel  smoother  than  when  we  had  the 


Commerce  through  tins  growing  port  in  1946 
rang  up  a  new  record.  Houston’s  total  tonn.ige 
was  not  only  higher  than  it  has  been  in  any  previous  year, 
but  only  that  of  New  Y’ork  and  Philadelphia  were  larger 
Furthermore,  Houston  is  the  world’s  leading  port  for 
shipments  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  cotton, 
rice,  and  carbon  black.  This  man-made  deepwater  port, 
50  miles  from  the  sea,  has  been  —  and  is  —  an  important 
factor  in  Houston’s  amazing  growth.  Also  important  in 
Houston  is  .  . 


•  •  •  Houston's  First  Newsptpt 


Houston’s  newspaper  .  first  in  circulation  and  first 
in  advertising.  The  Chronicle  reaches  all  corners  and  levels 
of  the  rich  Houston  market  with  rare  efficiency  —  one  of 
the  reasons  why  The  Chronicle’s  margin  of  leadership  is 
so  great 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


I.  W.  McCAITHY 
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Hlifesaaia® 


OF  INDUSTRY 


jj{  One  of  a  series  of  arlvertisementa 
based  on  industrial  opportunities 
in  the  states  served  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroafl. 


LARGE  SOURCE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 
LEADER  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

MAJOR  LIVESTOCK  PACKING  AND 
PROCESSING  CENHR 

AMPLE  WAHR  SUPPLY 

NATURAL  GAS,  COAL,  OIL  AND 
ELECTRIC  POWER 

RICH  MINERAL  DEPOSITS 
DIVERSIHED  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY 
STRAnGIC  DISTRIBUTION  LOCATION 
EXCELLENT  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 
SKILLED,  FAIR-MINDED  LABOR 
NO  SALES  OR  INCOME  TAX 


Industries  engaged  in  the  paeking  or 
processing  of  farm  products  find  Nebraska 
a  rich  source  of  raw  materials.  Corn, 
grains,  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  are  grown  in  abundance. 

Omaha  is  a  leading  meat  packing  and 
poultry  processing  center.  It  frequently 
leads  the  nation  in  livestock  receipts,  is 
located  in  the  world’s  largest  butter  pro¬ 
ducing  area,  and  houses  the  nation’s  sec¬ 
ond  largest  industrial  alcohol  plant. 


such  as  farm  machinery,  air  conditioning 
equipment,  fabricated  steel,  brick  and  tile. 

Nebraska  has  large  mineral  deposits; 
gypsum,  salt,  potash,  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
etc.  Natural  gas,  petroleum  and  coal  are 
readily  available. 

Of  particular  interest  to  industry  is  Ne¬ 
braska’s  "pay-as-you-go”  policy;  no  state 
sales,  income  or  luxury  taxes.  It  is  a  good 
place  to  work  and  live. 


In  addition  to  agricultural  activity,  there 
is  diversified  industrial  manufacturing 


In  Omaha  are  the  headquarters  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  which  provides 
efficient,  dependable  transportation  for 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

THE  STRATEGIC  MIDDLE  ROUTE 
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Some  Misconceptions 
About  Readability 

By  Robert  Gunning 
Director.  Readable  News  Reports 


THE  other  day  we  were  doing  a 

job  for  M.  H.  Williams,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
Telegram  and  Gazette.  He 
quoted  his  first  editor  as  say¬ 
ing: 

“It  isn’t  enough  to  write  so 
you  will  be  understood.  You 
have  to  write  so  you  can't  be 
misuiKlerstood.’’ 

We  have  found  that  out. 

For  more  than  three  years  we 
have  been  doing  readability  an¬ 
alysis  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  The  idea  is  new  and  has 
spread  rapidly.  And,  like  many 
new  ideas,  it  has  often  been  dis¬ 
torted. 

Many  people  have  picked  up 
an  inkling  of  readability  princi¬ 
ples  and  then  have  scurried  off 
fto  wrong  conclusions.  In  travel- 
iing  about  the  country,  I  have 
xun  across  many  false  notions 
which,  I  think,  in  the  interest 
of  newspapers,  should  be  cleared 
up.  I  would  say  there  are  three 
chief  misconceptions: 

ONE  —  The  Short  Sentence 
Mania  — A  managing  editor  I 
know  of  listened  to  a  talk  on 
readability,  then  posted  in  his 
editorial  room — “No  more  sen¬ 
tences  over  25  words". 

Such  a  notice  should  make  any 
writer  gnash  his  teeth.  The  first 
principle  of  communication  is  to 
get  what  you  have  to  say  across 
to  the  people  to  whom  you  wish 
to  say  it.  Often  you  need  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  more  than  25  words  to 
do  that. 

Of  course,  it  is  wise  to  keep 
average  sentence  length  within 
bounds.  But  the  idea  that  the 
short  sentence  is  the  touchstone 
of  clear  statement  is  an  illusion. 
Even  short  sentences  can  be  full 
of  fog.  Remember  that  school¬ 
boy  favorite  “Ontogeny  recapi¬ 
tulates  phylogeny’’? 

Now  take  a  typical  Heming¬ 
way  sentence: 

“There  were  troops  on  this 
road  and  motor  trucks  and 
mules  with  mountain  guns  and 
as  we  went  down,  keeping  to  the 
side,  I  could  see  the  river  far 
down  below,  the  line  of  ties  and 
rails  running  along  it,  the  old 
bridge  where  the  railway  crossed 
to  the  other  side  and  across, 
under  the  hill  beyond  the  river, 
the  broken  houses  of  the  little 
town  that  was  to  be  taken." 

A  71-word  sentence,  but  clear 
as  crystal. 

TWO  —  The  Moron  Phobia  — 
Ever  since  I  began  work  with 
readability  principles  12  years 
ago,  I  have  been  looking  for  the 
professor  who  is  suppo.sed  to 
have  said  that  the  newspaper 
reader  has  a  12-year-old  mind. 

I  have  never  found  him.  I 
don't  believe  he  ever  existed. 

The  statement,  I  believe,  is  an 
erroneous  twist  of  a  conclusion 
of  Dr.  William  S.  Gray  of  Chi¬ 
cago  University  that  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  reader  reads 
about  as  well  as  the  average 


sixth  grade  pupil.  (That  was  10 
years  ago.  Today's  tests  show 
iVie  average  newspaper  reader 
compares  more  closely  to  the 
average  Seventh  Grader  in  read¬ 
ing  ability.) 

Taken  alone  that  statement 
seems  discouraging.  But  it  is 
less  a  subject  for  concern  when 
we  remember  that  nearly  all 
best  sellers  among  books  (many 
of  them  of  marked  literary  mer¬ 
it)  scale  Sixth  to  Elighth  Grade 
on  readability  yardsticks. 

But  to  get  back  to  Dr.  Gray's 
statement.  It  certainly  does  not 
mean  that  the  average  newspa¬ 
per  reader  has  a  12-year-old 
mind.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  newspaper  readers 
mind  or  his  judgment.  He  con¬ 
trols  the  country  and  despite 
cynics  does  a  good  job  of  it. 

But  writers  must  remember 
that  most  people  work  with 
things  other  than  words.  An 
editor  or  reporter  works  with 
words  day  in  and  day  out.  He 
reads  and  writes  for  a  living. 
But  most  people  work  with 
tools,  tractors,  dishes,  and 
diapers. 

Let  s  put  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot.  Suppose  you  drive  your 
sputtering  car  into  a  garage.  The 
mechanic  lifts  the  hood,  and 
asks,  "Don’t  you  know  what’s 
wrong  with  this  engine?” 

“No,  1  haven’t  the  slightest 
idea’’. 

“Humph.  You’re  a  moron,”  he 
tells  you  in  disgust. 

Ever  since  the  mechanic  left 
school  he  has  been  working 
with  engines.  He  knows  more 
about  them  than  you  are  likely 
ever  to  know. 

You,  on  the  other  hand,  work 
with  words.  You  know  more 
about  them  than  he  will  ever 
need  to  know. 

Neither  of  you  is  dim-witted. 
But  you  are  in  different  fields. 
The  more  he  knows  about  en¬ 
gines,  the  better  your  car  will 
run.  The  more  you  know  about 
words,  the  better  you  can  in¬ 
form  and  entertain  him.  And 
those  who  know  the  use  of 
words  best  are  aware  that  they 
can  write  for  the  milkman  in 
Omaha  without  offending  the 
Harvard  professor. 

Most  of  the  great  writers  did 
just  that.  As  a  small  and  ran¬ 
dom  sample  take  this  important 
and  typical  paragraph  from 


NAME  YOUR  PRICE 

for  your  talent  and  experience  lo 
an  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  Situa¬ 
tion  Wanted  Ad  to  find  a  new 
trons.  Write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Tlmni  Tower, 

New  York  18,  N,  Y. 

Tel,:  BRyant  B-.T0,12 


Charles  Darwin’s  “Descent  of 
Man”: 

"It  is  notorious  that  man  is 
constructed  on  the  same  general 
type  model  as  other  animals. 
All  the  bones  of  his  skeleton  can 
be  compared  with  corresponding 
bones  in  a  monkey,  bat,  or  seal. 
So  it  is  with  his  muscles,  nerves, 
blood  vessels,  and  internal  vis¬ 
cera.  The  brain,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  organs,  follows 
the  same  law,  as  shown  by  Hux¬ 
ley  and  other  anatomists.  Bisch- 
off,  who  is  a  hostile  witness,  ad¬ 
mits  that  every  chief  fissure  and 
fold  in  the  brain  of  man  has  its 
analogy  in  the  orang  .  .  .  etc.” 

A  Seventh  Grader  could  get 
that.  It  is  well  within  the  read¬ 
ing  grasp  of  the  average  man. 
Nearly  anything  can  be  written 
on  an  easy  reading  level  and 
still  be  excellent  prose.  And 
that  brings  us  to  Misconception 
No.  3— 

THREE — The  Lack-Luster  La¬ 
ment-Some  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  if  all  writers  aim  at 
clear,  readable  statement,  they 
will  begin  writing  the  same 
style.  Our  experience  has  shown 
that  quite  the  opposite  takes 
place.  Training  in  readability 
principles  stirs  interest  in  good 
writing  and  each  writer  makes 
new  headway  toward  developing 
his  own  personal  style. 

And  let  it  be  said  that  the 
room  for  personal  writing  style, 
even  within  the  easy  reading 
grasp  of  the  average  man,  is  al¬ 
most  boundless. 

All  the  following  are  within 
the  reading  grasp  of  the  average 
man  so  far  as  simplicity  of  style 
is  concerned.  And  all  are  easier 
reading  than  the  average  copy 
found  in  newspapers: 

King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  David 
Copperfield,  Tom  Sawyer;  nov¬ 
els  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  Arthur 
Koestler,  E.  M.  Forster,  Ernest 
Hemingway. 

From  newspapers,  add  col¬ 
umns  by  Walter  Winchell,  Earl 
Wilson,  Marquis  Childs,  Samuel 
Grafton,  and  James  Marlow,  and 
stories  by  such  great  reporters 
as  Robert  Casey  and  Meyer 
Berger. 

Add  to  these,  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  books  that  hit  the  best¬ 
seller  lists  and  nine  out  of  ten 
stories  and  articles  found  in 
popular  magazines. 

If  anyone  feels  that  it  curbs 
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his  personal  style  to  find  a  wij 
of  writing  within  the  limits  ti 
this  variety,  he  has  not  fouai 
his  proper  niche  on  a  newj 
paper. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  t 
ways  said  readability  principle 
and  never  readability  mlej 
Writing  is  an  art  and  nobod; 
can  make  rules  about  an  jn. 
You  can  only  define  principlei 

The  fact  is  that  every  rulehu 
in  it  an  admission  of  defeat.  You 
make  a  rule  when  people  ignore 
a  principle  —  by  failing  to  use 
their  heads.  And,  of  course,  no 
one  can  write  well  if  he  doesnt 
use  his  head. 

Thus  it  is  a  principle,  but  cer 
tainly  not  a  rule,  that  you  should 
use  a  goodly  number  of  short 
sentences. 

And  it  is  a  principle  that  you 
should  choose  the  familiar  word 
rather  than  the  far-fetched.  But 
it  is  not  a  rule.  If  it  were  a  rule 
it  would  outlaw  my  favorite  edi 
torial  wise-crack: 

Some  years  ago  when  the  Nev 
York  World  was  still  published 
an  editorial  writer  haifed  the  ar 
rival  of  the  rotund  G.  K.  (ies 
terton  in  this  country.  "He 
landed  and  fired  off  three  apho¬ 
risms,”  said  the  writer.  He  went 
on  to  praise  GKC,  but  he  slipped 
a  lemon  into  the  visitor's  ba^et 
of  fruit. 

“Chesterton.’’  he  said,  "too 
often  mistakes  his  own  borbo 
rygmus  for  the  rumblings  of  the 
universe.” 

“Borborygmus.”  It  sent  us  to 
the  big  dictionary,  but  it  was 
just  the  right  word.  We  wouldn’: 
blue  pencil  it.  i 


The  Coming  of 
World  Religion 

5. 

PROPHETIC  RELIGION  ni 
renewed  by  the  spirit  worti? 
through  the  Bab.  His  mlssat 
was  to  revitalize  the  dim  hop 
of  ancient  faiths  that  Justa 
will  prevail  on  earth  and  th 
nations  will  learn  to  live  #• 
gether  in  peace. 

He  himself,  the  Bab  declaret 
was  but  the  herald  preparta 
the  way  for  the  one  promlsi 
by  religion  of  old — the  One  fto 
In  the  authority  laid  uponbS 
by  God  would  summon  nattw 
to  unity  under  divine  law. 

Slain,  the  Bab  left  bdlsi 
him  a  company  of  conseentt^ 
souls,  cherishing  the  pure  fliw 
he  had  enkindled.  They  vet 
prepared  to  recognize  BahaH' 
llah  when  he  made  hlB*i-' 
known  in  1863. 

Baha’i  literature  free  on  * 
quest. 

Baha'i  Public  Relabou 

536  Sheridan  Road  WitaeMa,  !!>• 
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Modern  industrial  civilizations  cannot  flourish 
without  oil.  If  men,  through  science  and  machines, 
are  to  drive  persistently  toward  the  world-wide 
reduction  of  want  and  higher  standards  of  living 
for  all  people,  vastly  increased  quantities  of  oil 
must  be  found,  brought  to  the  surface,  refined, 
and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


STANDARD  OIL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
BAYWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

OPERATING  THE  ESSO  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
America’s  Largest  Petroleum  Laboratories 


to  3Z00a000  BUYERS 


41%  of  Xatioii’’s 

Retail  Bnsinesto 


Never  before  anything  so  timely!  Street  by  street, 
block  b^  block,  41%  of  the  nation’s  retail  business  is  bared 
for  your  detailed  analysis.  Outlets  in  18  produa  classifications 
arc  clearly  charted  by  type,  size  and  location. 
These  Sales  Operating  Controls  arc  a  vital  and  timely  aid  in  planning 
your  sales  strategy  .  .  plotting  your  full  sales  potential, 
market  by  market.  We  would  like  to  go  over  them  with  you 
.  all  nine,  or  any  individual  markets  in  which  you  are  specifically  interested. 


Ho>ion  Kci<»r\i- A  HUTU  an- A  tK 
Xlliain  1  lnK^  I  nn>n 


rt«st  r 
flaltinii 


HhKHI-Rl  W  .  Gtntrul  Manager 

9S9  Sth  A\c.,  \eu  \ork  19,  N-  — Olhccs  in  principal  titics 

\(.\\  ^iirk  lournal-Aniirican  Pittsburgh  Sun- I  ikgraph  (  hicagu  Mtraltl-.AmtTican 
IXtroit  linus  Seattle  Post-lniclligeiuer 


Post-Anieruan 


San  braneiseo  1  \amine 
I  os  Angeles  I  \anuru 


mapped  marketing  visualization  #  shopping  centers  and 
shopping  streets  located  %  a  working  market  analysis 
•  breakdown  of  retail  outlets  •  a  sales  and  sales¬ 
men’s  working  control  %  factual  evaluation  of 
each  market  and  its  parts. 


For  each  of  the  9  Major  Markets  these  Sales  Operating  Controls  provide — 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Typographical 
Union  through  its  executive  oflScers  has 
announced  it  will  avoid  the  law.  Its  poli¬ 
cies  as  set  down  by  these  officers  are  de 
signed  to  evade  those  sections  of  the  law 
to  which  they  are  opposed.  As  expressed 
by  Woodruff  Randolph.  ITU  president: 
“Who  cares?” 

Newspaper  publishers  are  historically 
committed  to  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order.  If  we  do  not  have  that,  there  is 
only  anarchy.  Several  publishers'  groups 
have  stated  they  intend  to  abide  by  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Others 
will  make  similar  announcements. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  the  law. 

Who  is  in  the  right? 

•  •  • 

The  ITU  declares  it  is  no  longer  a  col 
lective  bargaining  agency  for  its  members 
and  will  not  bargain  collectively  with  em¬ 
ployers. 

Publishers  have  declared,  and  continue 
to  exhibit,  their  willingness  to  bargain 
collectively  with  the  ITU  and  other  unions. 

The  Taft  Hartley  Act  requires  collective 
bargaining  in  good  faith. 

Who  is  in  the  right? 

*  «  * 

In  its  efforts  to  unilaterally  impose 
"Conditions  of  Employment”  upon  em¬ 
ployers,  ITU  states:  “No  local  union  officer, 
chapel  chairman,  or  other  member  of  the 
union  shall  be  authorized  to  act  as  an 
‘agent’  of  the  union.  .  .  .  The  union  promul¬ 
gating  these  conditions  of  employment  ac¬ 
cepts  no  obligations  as  a  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agent.”  This  seems  to  worry  some 
publishers  who  envisage  a  situation  in 
which  there  will  be  no  representative  of 
the  union  or  of  their  printers  to  deal  with 
leaving  said  publishers  out  on  the  limb. 

The  ITU  strategy  is  a  schoolboyish  at¬ 
tempt  to  evade  responsibility.  It  won’t 
work. 

Neither  the  ITU  officers,  organizers,  nor 
chapel  chairmen  can  be  union  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  today  and  disclaim  such  responsi¬ 
bility  tomorrow.  Neither  can  they  claim 
to  act  as  representatives  for  union  mem¬ 
bers  in  posting  “Conditions  of  Employ¬ 
ment”  and  not  for  other  purposes. 

The  subterfuge  should  be  quickly  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  authorities. 

•  •  • 

Any  publisher,  large  or  small,  who 
thinks  he  can  avoid  trouble  with  the  ITU 
by  agreeing  to  the  “Conditions  of  Employ¬ 
ment,”  or  even  implying  agreement  by  not 
emphatically  rejecting  them,  is  borrowing 
trouble  for  the  future.  One  publisher  has 
already  tried  it  and  after  three  days  he 
realized  he  was  no  longer  in  control  of 
his  own  plant.  Others  may  be  tempted 
to  find  the  easy  way  out.  They  will  dis¬ 
cover  they  are  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with 
their  employes;  the  “Conditions”  will  be 
subject  to  change  at  any  time;  they  and 
their  printers  wilt  be  affected  by  every 
whim  of  the  Indianapolis  office. 

American  publishers  must  realize  they 
cannot  compromise  with  lawlessness. 
Either  they  meet  this  threat  head  on  with 
emphatic  rejection  of  the  “Conditions  of 
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Employment”  and  a  demand  for  collective 
bargaining  in  good  faith,  or  they  will  un¬ 
consciously  be  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  law. 


ARROGANT  NONSENSE 

TWO  MONTHS  after  the  event  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  decided  the  story 
of  the  Negro  war  veteran,  Harvey  Jones, 
and  the  Ahoskie,  N.  C.  Kiwanis  Club  and 
the  automobile  which  he  almost  didn’t 
win,  contained  lottery  information  and 
should  have  been  barred  from  the  mails. 
Almost  every  large  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  front  paged  that  story  so  it  remains  a 
mystery  as  to  why  the  Post  Office  picked 
out  only  one  paper  and  four  magazines. 

Fortunately,  the  newspaper  example  is 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  which  has  not 
taken  the  matter  lying  down  but,  on  be¬ 
half  of  all  newspapers,  has  given  a  forth¬ 
right  reply. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  nationwide 
newspaper  publicity  given  to  this  story, 
the  grave  injustice  done  to  the  North 
Carolina  war  veteran  might  have  gone  un¬ 
noticed  and  the  rank  discrimination  against 
him  because  of  his  race  might  not  have 
been  corrected.  Newspapers  published 
that  story  because  it  concerned  injustice 
and  discrimination  to  which  we  are  all 
opposed,  not  because  it  concerned  a  lottery. 

Some  may  feel  that  the  statute  concern¬ 
ing  non-mailability  of  lottery  information 
is  a  good  thing.  But  the  interpretation 
put  on  this  regulation  by  the  Post  Office 
solicitor  sheds  a  new  light  on  the  matter. 
The  Star-Times  and  the  three  magazines 
have  been  requested  “to  take  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  similar  items  being  published  in  the 
future.”  That  is  censorship  and  every 
vigorous  newspaper  editor  will  fight  it. 

Now  that  the  question  has  been  raised 
we  believe  it  is  time  to  review  the 
federal  statute  concerning  lotteries. 
What  is  the  practical  reason  for  denying 
use  of  the  mails  to  newspapers  carrying 
stories  of  lottery  and  sweepstakes  winners 
when  every  person  within  the  home  de¬ 
livered  range  of  the  paper  is  free  to  read 
it?  What  advantage  is  there  in  telling 
newspapers  they  can't  send  such  informa¬ 
tion  through  the  mails  to  their  subscribers 
v/hen  radio  can  and  does  broadcast  such 
news  of  sweepstakes  winners? 

We  believe  that  an  enlightened  study  of 
the  regulation  would  bring  forth  amend¬ 
ments  for  more  liberal  application  and 
the  elimination  of  attempts  at  censorship 
of  future  “Ahoskie”  stories. 
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“DRY"  STRATEGY 

THE  STRATEGY  of  the  “dry”  forces  in 

this  country  consists  of  an  attack  on 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  through  its 
advertising.  As  such  it  is  a  threat  to  all 
advertising. 

A  bill  in  Congress  would  limit  the  use 
of  advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
Now  a  state  law  has  been  proposed  in 
Oregon  by  the  Anti-Liquor  League  which 
would  make  it  “unlawful  to  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  the  solicitation  of  orders  for,  or  the 
delivery  for  use  of  any  brand  of  alcoholic 
beverage  which  is  advertised  within  the 
state  by  ‘promotive  advertising.’  ”  Promo- 
tive  advertising”  is  defined  as  any  type 
which  goes  beyond  “words  merely  fur¬ 
nishing  to  the  public  the  name  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  dispenser,  the  trade  name  or 
brand  of  product,  and  the  place  where 
and  the  price  at  which  such  alcohol  is 
sold.” 

We  may  expect  similar  measures  to  be 
introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  other 
states. 

Whether  or  not  a  newspaper  is  in  a 
“dry”  state  or  county,  and  whether  or  not 
the  editor  is  “dry”  or  “wet.”  they  must 
be  opposed  to  this  attempt  to  use  advertis¬ 
ing  regulation  as  a  club  to  impose  a  type 
of  prohibition  on  the  people.  It  is  an 
underhanded  approach  to  whatever  drink¬ 
ing  problem  exists  and  it  is  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  rights  of  all  manufacturers  to 
advertise  freely  that  which  can  be  sold 
legally  to  the  consumer. 

If  government,  state  or  federal,  can  as¬ 
sume  the  right  to  dictate  rules  for  adver 
tising  ( aside  from  requirements  of  truth, 
accuracy  and  fairness!  it  is  not  a  long  step 
to  government  dictation  of  rules  for  news 
and  editorial  treatment. 

MECHANICAL  RESEARCH 

THE  NEED  for  some  sort  of  organized 

industry-wide  research  in  the  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  field  has  been  known  for 
many  years.  Individual  manufacturers  of 
newspaper  equipment  have  spent  thou 
sands,  perhaps  millions,  on  their  own  re¬ 
search  but  coordination  has  been  lacking. 
This  coordination  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  mechanical  research  program  of  the 
ANPA.  In  its  own  program  and  with  the 
help  of  others  the  ANPA  group  is  aiming 
toward  development  and  improvement  of 
raw  materials,  the  production  elements, 
and  the  product  of  the  newspaper  business. 

It  is  going  to  take  time.  Five  years  at 
least  will  be  needed  before  final  judgment 
can  be  made  on  the  progress.  No  truer 
words  have  been  uttered  than  these  of  the 
ANPA  Committee;  “Research  is  a  continu 
ing  proposition  .  .  .  not  to  be  turned  or. 
and  off,  spigot  fashion,  as  whimsy  may 
suggest.” 

In  other  words:  no  publisher  who  has 
committeed  himself  to  support  of  this  pro 
gram  can  back  out  at  the  half-way  mark, 
because  tangible  results  are  not  apparent, 
without  jeopardizing  the  whole  develop¬ 
ment.  The  program  Is  under  way;  it  will 
take  a  year  to  lay  the  proper  foundations; 
three,  four  or  five  years  may  be  needed 
to  obtain  results;  but  the  support  of  all 
must  be  continued  for  the  duration. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

CHARLES  E.  BROUGHTON. 

editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press, 
has  returned  to  his  duties  after 
a  year’s  service  as  Grand  Ex¬ 
alted  Ruler  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  the 
Elks.  A.  Matt  Werner,  who  was 
acting  editor  during  Mr. 
Broughton’s  absence  has  been 
named  associate  editor.  Mr. 
Broughton  was  recently  named 
an  honorary  chief  of  the  Man- 
dan  Indian  Tribe. 

Floyd  W.  Emerson  has  been 
named  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Messenger.  Mr.  Emerson  for¬ 
merly  was  associated  with  news¬ 
papers  in  several  South  Dakota 
communities  and  later  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Journal. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  To¬ 
peka,  Kas.  publisher  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  “Flying  Farmers 
of  Kansas  ”  as  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  Sept.  10. 

C.  L.  Buchanan  has  retired 
as  business  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  after  32 
years  service  with  the  paper. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  E.  J. 
Redlinger,  chief  accountant  of 
the  Light  since  1942.  Redlinger 
also  retains  the  chief  account¬ 
ant’s  title. 

Ralph  Page,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Lebanon,  Mo., 
Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Lebanon  Daily  Record 
and  Rustic  Republican,  has 
joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  Gazette. 

Roy  McGinty  Sr.,  publisher 
of  the  Calhoun  (Ga. )  Times  and 
past  president  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Press 
Institute  Committee  by  Presi¬ 
dent  E.  T.  Methvin,  of  the  GPA. 

Stuart  Perry,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Lee  A.  White, 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  have 
been  appointed  to  serve  on  a 
special  committee  empowered 
to  recommend  a  school  aid  bill 
to  the  legislature. 


In  The  Business  Office 

Walter  T.  Amos,  for  the  past 
nine  years  manager  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que.,  advertising  office  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont. )  Daily  Star, 
has  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  with  offices 
at  Toronto.  He  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Frost  who  has  joined 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Ltd.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  as  manager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency’s  Canadian  office, 
w.  Frost  has  been  with  the 
Star’s  advertising  departmeint 
for  28  years. 

I.  E.  McWhirter,  veteran  of 
almost  23  years  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
has  resigned  to  enter  business 
for  himself. 

Louis  Wagner,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  copy  staff  of  L. 


E.  McGivena  &  Company,  and 
prior  to  his  service  in  the  Army 
a  member  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  joined  the  New  York 
World-Telegram’s  a  d  v  e  r  tising 
promotion  department. 

William  Eidenschink,  Os¬ 
wego  town  manager  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Eidenschink  are  parents  of 
a  new  son. 

George  Johnson,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Industrial  Times,  has  joined  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun  advertising  staff. 

Warren  J.  Reynolds,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Chicago  office  of 
Capper  Farm  Press  for  three 
years  before  the  war,  was  named 
to  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of 
Parade  upon  his  recent  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Navy. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

DAN  AL6rECHT,  formerly  city 
editor,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald -News,  succeeding  Har¬ 
old  Carey,  who  is  leaving 
Joliet  to  live  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  after  21  years  with  the 
Herald  -  News.  Succeeding  Al¬ 
brecht  as  city  editor  is  Glenn 
D.  Whitney,  formerly  telegraph 
editor.  Forrest  W.  Scott,  re¬ 
porter,  succeeds  Whitney  on  the 
telegraph  desk. 


Albrecht  Whitney 

Lucien  a.  Sauvage,  Hollywood 
attorney  who  also  is  Southern 
California  correspondent  for 
Reuters,  British  news  agency, 
has  been  admitted  to  practice 
in  Federal  courts. 

Joyce  Booth  Penfold,  for  the 
last  17  years  society  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Gazette, 
has  resigned.  Mrs.  Penfold  is  a 
former  Broadway  actress  and 
concert  pianist. 

Samson  Berry,  Jr.,  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Record  for  18 
years,  haS  joined  the  Gray  & 
Rogers  advertising  agency  of¬ 
fices  in  Philadelphia  as  assistant 
publicity  director. 

Bill  Leighty  recently  rejoined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Peoria 
( Ill. )  Journal  after  serving  as 
sports  writer  for  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial  News  from 
April,  1946  through  August, 
1947.  Leighty  served  as  Peoria 
Journal  sports  writer  before  the 
war. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sharp,  formerly 
women’s  editor  and  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity  for  Charles 
A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago  loop 
department  store. 
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Joseph  Rukenbrod,  formerly 
on  Ohio  newspapers  and  wire  | 
services,  has  joined  the  editorial  1 
staff  of  the  Akron  ( O. )  Beacon 
Journal.  Alexander  Burrell, 
also  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
following  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  ; 
Murray  Powers,  Jr.,  editorial  | 
copy  boy,  has  entered  the  Uni-  j 
versity  of  Notre  Dames  ]our-  ; 
nalism  school.  | 

Hamilton  Thornquist  and  j 
Leslie  E.  Cansler,  Jr.,  have  | 
joined  the  staffs  of  the  News-  ! 
Journal  Papers  in  Wilmington,  1 
Delaware,  the  former  as  edi-  i 
torial  writer  and  the  latter  as  ; 
make-up  editor  on  the  Journal- 
Every  Evening. 

Michael  Mecca,  formerly  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  cor-  | 
respondence  staff,  has  joined  the  ■ 
news  staff  of  the  Binghamton  ; 
(N.  Y.)  Sun.  I 

Arthur  E.  Tholen,  city  editor  | 
of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  : 
Times-Herald,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  i 
City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Tom  j.  Miller,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  j 
Constitution,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  news  bureau 
of  Indiana  University  at 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  ‘ 

Gerd  Holborn,  copy  reader  ; 
with  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  \ 
since  June  11,  is  leaving  Peoria  | 
Sept.  3  to  accept  a  position  as  i 
instructor  of  headline  writing 
and  copy  editing  at  the  Univer-  ! 
sity  of  Wyoming’s  journalism  ; 
school,  Laramie,  Wyo.  ; 

David  A.  Howard,  reporter  for  ; 
the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union,  and  Mrs.  Howard  recently  S 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son.  | 
William  Tusher,  former  New  ‘ 
York  Post  rewrite  man  and  re-  ^ 
porter,  now  with  the  Hollywood  . 
Press  Dept,  of  the  American  i 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  Mrs.  i 
Tusher  announced  the  birth  of 
a  child.  Sept.  3.  I 

Warren  Milligan,  former  city  | 
editor  of  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.) 
Examiner,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Examiner  and  I 
the  Sunday  Examiner  Enter-  \ 
prise. 

Don  McGowan  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela-  ; 
tions  of  Consumers  Power  Co.. 
Jackson,  Mich.  McGowan,  at 
one  time  Michigan  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  ; 
News,  has  previously  been  gen-  . 
eral  advertising  supervisor.  I 
Tommy  Michael,  Memphis 
(Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal  re¬ 
porter  recently  competed  in  the  ; 
National  Public  links  Golf  Tour¬ 
nament.  Harry  Martin,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor,  has  been  named  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Tennessee  ^ 
CIO  Council.  Jac  Cooper  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff.  ' 

Eldon  Roark,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press  Scimitar  colum¬ 
nist,  is  on  another  tour  of  the  , 
United  States,  for  column  ma¬ 
terial.  I 

Barney  Taylor,  former  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  newspaperman  has 
been  named  Southern  director  | 
for  the  Americans  for  Democra-  | 
tic  Action,  with  headquarters  in  I 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Taylor  is  on  1 
(Continued  on  page  44)  i 
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the  national  ADA  board.  He  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  recently  became  the 
parents  of  a  daughter. 

Henry  H.  Conner,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Newton  ( la.  I  Daily 
News  and  at  one  time  a  reporter 
on  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Daily  Re¬ 
cord.  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Greater 
Jackson  association  of  Jackson, 
Mich.  Conner  has  been  serving 
as  secretary  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  at  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

David  Kendall,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  attorney  and  former 
member  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  Jackson  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot,  recently  was  re¬ 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  Jackson 
union  school  district. 

James  Reynard,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
newspaperman,  will  be  in  charge 
of  public  relations  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
in  Lincoln.  He  also  will  edit 
the  rubber  firm’s  plant  paper. 

Jay  Simon,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Topeka  ( Kas. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  become  head  of  the 
sports  dpartment  at  the  Boise 
( Ida. )  Statesman.  Assisting  him 
is  Bill  Morey,  recently  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
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(Kas.)  Headlight  and  Sun. 

John  Olive,  former  city  editor 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  morning  San  Antonio 
Star-Telegram.  He  has  formerly 
worked  on  papers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Boston  and  El  Paso. 

Bill  Acuren,  Fort  Worth 
( Tex. )  Press  reporter,  has  been 
assigned  the  newly  created  job 
of  state  editor. 

James  R.  (Bob)  Massey,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  charge  of  public 
relations  for  International  Har¬ 
vester  Co.,  Inc.’s  new  plant  at 
Frayser,  Tenn.  Leo  (  Lucky  ) 
Soroka,  UP  veteran,  will  replace 
Massey. 

William  J.  Caldwell,  former 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. ) 
Courier-Express,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  news  editor 
of  the  United  States  Military 
Government’s  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  in  Berlin.  He  served 
as  a  combat  correspondent  for 
the  Paris  edition  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  during  the  war.  He 
left  the  Courier-Express  to  enter 
the  Army  in  1943. 

Nathaniel  F.  Wood,  former 
reporter-news  editor  for  the 
Watertown  (S.  D. )  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  and  more  recently  news 
writer  for  station  KSTP  (NBC) 
newsroom  in  Minneapolis  has 
formed  a  northwest  news  gather¬ 
ing  organization  for  trade  papers 
to  be  known  as  Norwood-Ehling. 
His  partners  include  his  wife, 
Eleanor  N.  Wood,  ex-news- 
paperwoman  and  William  P. 
Ehling.  former  Beaufort  (N.  C.) 
News  advertising  manager  and 
public  relations  official  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  new  firm  will  gather  trade 
news  emanating  from  Twin 
Cities  area  for  its  subscribing 
trade  publication  accounts. 

Jim  Craig,  most  recently  a 
member  of  the  Binghamton 
( N.  Y. )  Sun's  state  staff,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Long 
Branch  ( N.  J. )  Record.  Craig 
is  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
Trenton  (  N.  J. )  Times  and  Ford- 
ham  University  correspondent  to 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Allen  Sommers,  a  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  defunct  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Ledger  and  a  former 
Marine  Corps  Combat  Corres¬ 
pondent.  has  established  a  public 
relations  and  publicity  office  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  1411 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  He 
is  associated  with  Henry  Klein 
and  will  specialize  in  general 
public  relations,  publicity  and 
house  organs. 

William  E.  (Ed)  Dakin,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  state 
capital  bureau  at  Olympia. 
Wash.  He  succeeds  Will  R. 
Lindley  who  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune.  Dakin,  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Daily  Republic. 

John  Rogers,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  correspondent,  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  United  States 


after  10  weeks  with  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Inquiry  Commission. 

Joe  Herzberg,  city  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  John 
Crosby  and  Mark  Duffield.  also 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  s  editorial 
staff,  will  write  sections  in  the 
1947  Information  Please  Alma¬ 
nac. 

David  E.  Nopper,  one  time 
night  editor  of  the  Baltimore. 
Md..  Associated  Press  Bureau 
and  before  that  a  staff  member 
of  the  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  been 
nam^  news  editor  of  American 
Airlines. 

Henry  Clune,  veteran  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Rochester  ( N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  will 
have  his  fifth  book,  "Main 
Street,”  published  in  October  by 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Wedding  Bells 

PEGGY  E.  SCRIPPS,  daughter 

of  the  late  Robert  P.  Scripps 
and  granddaughter  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  founder  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and 
Charles  R.  McCabe,  foreign 
news  staff  member  of  the  United 
Press  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.,  Sept.  4.  Miss 
Scripps  is  a  former  war  corres¬ 
pondent  and  was  recently  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Daily 
News. 

Mrs.  Marian  Hall  Weller, 
onetime  newspaperwoman  in 
Lakewood,  O.,  and  Huntington. 
W.  Va..  and  Donald  Schneider, 
a  member  of  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
bureau.  Associated  Press,  Sept. 
8,  in  Newark. 

Jeanne  Purmort,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  and  Robert  Meikle- 
JOHN,  Jr.,  at  Milwaukee,  Sept.  6. 

Virginia  Harms,  who  was  food 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  and  Ulric  Horton,  in 
Cedarburg,  Wis.,  Aug.  30. 

Franklin  N.  Dooling,  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Effing¬ 
ham  (Ill.)  Daily  News  and  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Journal,  and 
Anna  D.  Meinhart,  Aug.  9  in 
Effingham. 

Pauline  L.  McCormick  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Springfield  Illin¬ 
ois  State  Register,  and  Dr. 
William  C.  Telford,  Aug.  2,  at 
Springfield. 

Francis  Norman,  for  five  years 
a  reporter  for  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal,  and  Bill  Miller,  news¬ 
caster-announcer  for  Radio  Sta- 
tion  WHOW,  Clinton,  Ill. 

©bituarp 


LAURENCE  W.  GRISWOLD,  64. 

managing  editor  of  the  Batavia 
(N.  Y. )  News,  died  recently  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  he  went 
about  seven  years  ago  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  shock  of  paralysis  ten 
years  ago.  Mr.  Griswold  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Gerrit  S.  Gris¬ 
wold,  who  was  publisher  of  the 
Batavia  News. 

Charles  W.  Page,  67,  who  op¬ 
erated  a  Richmond,  Va.,  adver¬ 


tising  agency  for  a  number  of 
years.  Sept.  2. 

Gladys  Renshaw  Esterbrook, 
former  Newark  ( N.  J.)  Newt 
reporter  and  short  story  writer. 
August  30.  She  was  graduated 
from  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  in  1920. 

Mrs.  Grace  Barrett  Robert 
SON,  78,  widow  of  the  late  W.  W. 
Robertson,  former  publisher  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
Republic,  Sept.  5,  in  her  home 
in  Yakima. 

Miss  Cally  Ryland,  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  first  women  to 
have  edited  a  special  “Womens 
Page,’’  Sept.  3.  in  Richmond.  Va. 

Joe  Marron,  64,  dean  of  San 
Francisco  news  photographers, 
Aug.  28,  after  a  lengthy  illness. 
He  was  working  on  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  having  served 
that  newspaper  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  Morning  Call,  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1903. 

■ 

D.  Yaifa  Dies; 
Brought  Comics 
To  Australia 

David  Yaffa,  54,  who  intro¬ 
duced  United  States  pictures, 
comic  strips  and  other  syndi¬ 
cated  materials  to  Australian 
newspapermen,  died  Aug.  13  in 
Sydney,  Aus.  He  was  managing 
director  of  the  Yaffa  Syndicate, 
the  Australian  trade  paper  News¬ 
paper  News  and  the  Rotary 
Colorprint  Co. 

Yaffa’s  syndicate  began  when, 
as  a  salesman  for  an  importing 
company,  he  decided  Australian 
newspapers  used  too  few  inter¬ 
national  pictures.  In  1920  he  ar¬ 
ranged  to  import  them  from  the 
old  Underwood  Photo  Service  in 
the  U.  S.  After  sales  of  the 
pictures  proved  successful  he 
added  news  features,  news,  fic¬ 
tion  and  comic  strips  to  his  syn¬ 
dicate  operation. 

"The  Clancy  Kids,”  by  Percy 
Crosby  was  the  first  comic  strip 
he  imported  and  his  first  sale 
was  to  the  Sydney  Evening 
News.  The  Yaffa  Syndicate  now 
handles  Australasian  distribution 
of  features  from  services  in 
England,  South  Africa,  Europe 
and  the  U.  S. 

In  1928  Yaffa  established 
Newspaper  News,  and  in  1940 
the  Rotary  color  printing  com¬ 
pany.  He  was  Australian  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Time,  Inc.,  and 
handled  Time,  Life,  and  Fortune, 
features  in  Australia. 

As  party  to  many  important 
newspaper  deals,  he  negotiated 
the  sale  of  the  Sydney  Telegraph 
to  the  Consolidated  Press.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Australian 
section  of  the  Empire  Press 
Union,  and  during  the  war  was 
honorary  economic  advisor  to 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  his  country. 
■ 

New  AFA  Members 

Advertising  Federation  of 
America  announces  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  elected  to 
membership:  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times;  Sidney  K.  Lenby  Adver¬ 
tising,  Chicago;  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photogs,  Police  Clash 
At  National  Air  Show 

By  William  Reed 


CLEVELAND  newspapers  and 

picture  syndicates  have  filed 
protests  with  the  city’s  safety 
director  as  a  result  of  what  they 
term  “violent  treatment”  at  the 
hands  of  Cleveland  police  dur¬ 
ing  the  National  Air  Races  re¬ 
cently. 

Signed  statements  from  the 
photographers  involved  charge 
the  police  with  “s  1  u  g  g  i  n  g,” 
smashing  plate  holders  and  de¬ 
stroying  one  camera. 

Most  of  the  trouble  occurred 
when  cameramen  were  trying  to 
get  pictures  of  two  spectacular 
plane  crashes  during  the 
Thompson  Trophy  Race  on  La¬ 
bor  Day.  National  Air  Race  of¬ 
ficials  had  sanctioned  photo- 
grc^hic  coverage  and  provided 
jeeps  and  crash  trucks  to  carry 
photographers  to  the  scenes. 

When  the  lensmen  arrived, 
however.  Cleveland  policemen 
informed  them  that  no  pictures 
would  be  taken  and  promised 
that  attempts  to  do  so  would  re 
suit  in  smashed  cameras. 

Photographers  Persist 

Displaying  their  credentials 
and  official  Air  Race  armbands, 
the  photographers  persisted. 
Here  is  what  happened,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  statements; 

(1)  Julian  Wilson,  Associated 
Press  photographer,  was  struck 
and  thrown  to  the  ground  when 
he  tried  to  take  a  picture  of  a 
burning  plane. 

(2)  Gene  Baron,  International 
News  Photos,  was  "jumped”  by 
a  policeman  who  tried  to  grab 
his  camera.  Baron  broke  loose, 
but  his  camera  was  out  of  work¬ 
ing  condition  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  his  flashgun  was  lost. 

(3)  Lloyd  Flowers,  Acme 
photographer,  had  his  plate 
holder  seized  and  broken  by  a 
policeman. 

(4)  Jerry  Horton  of  the 
Cleveland  News  was  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  local  press  photographers 
roughed  up  while  they  were 
working. 

( 5 )  Thomas  Peoples,  INP 
bureau  manager,  was  warned 
not  to  take  pictures  by  a  police 
sergeant  who  added,  "if  you 
don't  believe  me,  go  ahead  and 
see  what  will  happen  to  you  and 
your  camera.” 

(6)  Frank  Kuchirchuk,  Acme, 
had  a  film  holder  torn  from  his 
camera  and  smashed. 

While  incidents  like  these 
were  happening  to  news  photog¬ 
raphers,  children  with  box  and 
folding  cameras  were  swarming 
over  the  field  unnoticed,  the 
lensmen  claim. 

A  city  spokesman  blamed  the 
affair  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
orders  by  the  police  in  charge. 

Different  in  Brazil 
HAPPILY,  photographers  cover¬ 
ing  the  Hemispheric  Defense 
Conference  in  Brazil  were  ac¬ 
corded  quite  the  opposite  treat¬ 
ment,  according  to  a  dispatch 
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from  Ernie  Hill,  Chicago  Daily 
News  correspondent. 

“Brazilian  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  are  teaching  colleagues 
from  the  United  States  how  to 
operate  with  no  holds  barred,” 
Hill  relates. 

“Americans  here  at  the  Hem¬ 
ispheric  Defense  Conference 
stood  around  with  their  mouths 
open  for  a  full  day  before  they 
got  the  idea — and  believed  it. 

“True,  they  were  used  to 
shooting  top  diplomats  and  pub¬ 
lic  figures  in  Washington,  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  European  capitals. 
But  this  is  Brazil.  Cariocan  cam¬ 
eramen  are  without  inhibitions. 

“It  is  protocol  in  most  such 
conferences  that  photographers 
take  about  three  minutes  to 
shoot  a  diplomat  when  he 
mounts  the  dais  to  address  the 
conference.  They  shoot  fast  and 
retire. 

“But  not  in  Brazil.  Here  the 
speaker  never  gets  a  rest  from 
flashbulbs. 

Photographers'  Field  Day 

"When  Guillermo  Belt,  Cuban 
ambassador  to  Washington,  de¬ 
livered  his  first  address,  the 
photographers  had  a  field  day. 
One  Brazilian  cameraman 
prowled  around  Belt,  who  is  a 
top  figure,  for  the  entire  length 
of  his  25-minute  talk.  He  was 
using  a  small  camera  and  had 
to  get  close.  He  got  up  to  within 
four  feet  of  Belt’s  face.  He  ex¬ 
amined  him  from  all  sides. 

“Nervously,  Belt  continued  to 
read  his  address.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  tried  the  front  and  then 
both  sides.  As  he  shot,  he  held 
the  flash  bulb  high  over  Belt’s 
face  and  the  camera  lower  on 
the  other  side. 

“As  he  worked,  other  pho- 
tographers  roamed  around 
taking  occasional  pictures  of 
Belt  with  his  mouth  open  or 
hand  raised.  Two  others  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  small 
horseshoe  shaped  area  grinding 
out  a  panorama  of  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Others  prowled,  shooting 
at  will. 

“When  Belt  finished,  he  was 
so  blinded  by  flashbulbs  that  he 
couldn’t  see  the  half-dozen  steps 
to  get  down  from  the  dais.  He 
felt  around  with  his  left  foot  to 
find  them.  He  felt  his  way  back 
to  his  seat.  But  at  least  he  was 
properly  photographed.” 

■ 

J.  R.  Hood  Resigns 
Harrisburg  Position 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  John  R. 
Hood,  general  manager  of  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  since 
1940,  has  resigned  to  devote  full 
time  to  his  advertising  agency. 

Treasurer  of  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  Inc.,  Hood  has  been 
with  the  Telegraph  since  1934. 

He  also  resign^  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Telegraph  Press,  corporate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Telegraph. 


Special  Delivery 

North  Bend,  Ore.  —  Every 
Sunday  morning  ior  many 
weeks,  two  families  living  on 
isolated  ranches  about  10 
miles  from  any  town,  up  Coos 
River,  have  been  getting  their 
Sunday  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  by  airplane.  By  mail  the 
newspaper  would  not  arrive 
until  late  Monday.  The  papers 
are  wrapped  tightly  and  a  rag 
attached  for  stabilization.  The 
"carriers"  ore  Earl  Day,  pilot, 
and  Forrest  Strickland,  who 
make  the  deliveries  "just  for 
the  fun  of  it"  to  George  Strick¬ 
land,  the  latter's  brother,  and 
to  Lem  Morin,  a  friend. 


Prison  Bars 
Lowered  for 
Texas  Newsmen 

Houston,  Tex. — Reporters  may 
visit  any  of  the  Texas  prison 
system’s  units  whenever  they 
like,  so  long  as  they  present 
proper  credentials.  Major  D.  W. 
Stakes,  general  manager  of  the 
system,  said  here  last  week, 
commenting  on  what  he  said  had 
been  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  granting  of  permission  to 
visit  the  system. 

The  long-smoldering  Texas 
prison  situation  hit  page  one 
again  in  Texas  papers  recently 
when  Austin  H.  MacCormack, 
executive  director  of  the  Os¬ 
borne  Association,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  criticized  conditions  on 
prison  farms  in  a  message  to 
Gov.  Beauford  Jester. 

Stakes  emphasized  that  the 
system  is  open  for  inspection  at 
any  time,  but  said  that  news¬ 
papermen  must  first  obtain  per¬ 
mission. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  Texas 
Prison  Board  had  issued  a 
statement  that  the  board  was  in¬ 
viting  representatives  of  Texas 
newspapers  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  system  in  “about  60  days.” 
■ 

L.  A.  Times  Charity 
Event  Draws  80,889 

LOS  ANGELES— One  of  the 
largest  crowds  ever  to  witness 
a  professional  football  game, 
80,889  persons,  thronged  the 
Memorial  Coliseum  here  last 
week  to  see  the  annual  Los 
Angeles  Times  charities  game 
between  the  Los  Angeles  Rams 
and  the  Washington  Redskins. 

The  event  was  handled  by  the 
Times  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  and  all  profits  after  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  transferred  to 
Los  Angeles  Times  Charities, 
Inc.,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  newspaper’s  boys’  club 
program. 

Among  novel  means  of  pub¬ 
licizing  the  game  was  use  of  a 
glider  equipped  with  record- 
player  and  amplifier,  towed  far 
behind  and  below  a  “tug  plane” 
so  that  noise  of  the  plane’s  en¬ 
gines  would  not  interfere  with 
the  “voice  from  the  sky.” 


Wm.  R.  Spear 
Becomes  Editor 


At  Fort  Myers 

Fort  Myers,  Fla. — William  R. 
Spear,  for  eight  years  a  member 
of  the  Washington  staff  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  be¬ 
came  editor  of 
Fort  Myers 
News  -  Press  on 
Sept.  1.  He  will 
acquire  a  stock 
interest  in  the 
paper. 

Spear  suc¬ 
ceeds  Carl  Han- 
ton,  who  will 
remain  to  direct 
general  policies 
as  president  of 
the  News  -  Press 
Publishing  Co. 

Hanton  had  been  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  News- 
Press.  a  morning  daily,  since  it 
was  formed  in  1931  through  a 
merger  of  the  Tropical  Newt, 
morning,  and  the  Press,  evening, 
and  before  that  had  been  editor 
and  co-owner  of  the  Tropical 
News.  He  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Associated  Dailies  of 
Florida. 

Former  S  4  S  Writer 


Spear 


Chesley  Perry,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News-Press,  also  ac¬ 
quires  a  stock  interest. 

Spear,  who  is  38,  has  covered 
major  assignments  for  the  A.  P. 
in  Washington  since  1939  except 
for  three  years  when  he  was  on 
military  leave  of  absence.  He 
served  in  the  army  in  Europe, 
chiefly  on  Stars  and  Stripes,  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Liege,  Bel¬ 
gium.  He  was  managing  editor 
of  the  London  and  Liege  edi¬ 
tions. 

Spear  has  been  with  the  AP 
since  1931  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Miami,  Fla.,  as  well  as 
Washington.  He  was  head  of  the 
Miami  bureau  from  1936  to  1939. 
Before  joining  the  AP  he 
worked  on  the  copy  desk  of  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald  and  on  the 
Tropical  News. 


N.  Y.  Mirror  Staging 
Youth  Festival 

The  New  York  Mirror  annual 
free  Grand  Youth  Festival, 
which  last  year  attracted  more 
than  100,000  spectators,  will  be 
held  Sept.  14  in  the  city’s  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  under  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
Parks  Department. 

The  festival,  featured  by 
Broadway,  Hollywood  and  radio 
talent,  will  climax  the  Mirror’s 
all-summer  youth  sports  partici¬ 
pation  program.  Well  known 
sports  figures  will  make  the 
awards  to  youngsters  achieving 
various  grades  of  proficiency  in 
their  activities. 


Rummel  Elected 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  Rich¬ 
ard  Rummel.  publicity  manager 
of  United  Air  Lines,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  chairman  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  to  succeed  J.  Raymond  Bell, 
who  has  resigned  from  (Capital 
Airlines. 
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YOU^ 
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NEW,  DIFFERENT 

^  1947  CRAFLEX 
^PHOTOCONnST 


$ 


5.000100 

FOR  SPECIFIC  CONTEST  GROUPS.' 


TOTAL 

CASH 

PRIZES 


A 

GROUP 

B 

GROUP 

C 

GROUP 

COLOR 

SECTION 

FIRST  PRIZE 

$250 

$500 

$500 

$500 

SECOND 

150 

250 

250 

250 

THIRD 

100 

150 

150 

150 

20  HONOR  AWARDS- 

EACH  25 

25 

25 

Don’t  wait  another  day .  .  .  enter  this  great  new  eontest 
now.  Just  step  into  your  nearest  Graflex  Dealer  for 
your  entry  blanks.  Submit  up  to  10  lilaek-and-white 
and  five  color  entries! 

HERE  ARE  THE  CLASSIFICATIONS: 


NEW  ^ace*Ha4er 


SPEED  GRAPHIC 


See  this  remarkable  all- 
new  SPEED  GRAPHIC... 
the  last  word  in  precision 
workmanship  . . .  the  ideal 
camera  for  taking  those 
prize-winning  shots!  Avail¬ 
able  now  in  2V4X3V4  and 
4x5  film  sizes  (soon  avail¬ 
able  in  3V^x4t/|) — new 
SPEED  GRAPHICS  and 
new  Crown  GRAPHICS — 
the  ultimate  in  functional 
versatility ! 


A  Teen-age  photographers— all  those  w’bo  will  not 
have  reached  their  20th  birthday  by  October  1, 
1947. 

B  Non-professional  photographers— all  who  earn  less 
than  half  their  annual  income  from  the  sale  of 
their  pictures. 

C  Professional  photographers— all  who  earn  the  major  part 
of  their  income  through  photography. 

SPECIAL  PRESS  AWARD  $300.00.  Any  photograph  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  between  Oct.  1, 
1946  and  Oct.  1,  1947  is  eligible.  Open  to  all  groups 
in  the  contest. 

COLOR  SECTION:  open  to  all  who  enter  the  contest. 

Entries  must  have  been  taken  with  Graphic,  Graflex, 
Crown,  or  Century  cameras  .  .  .  anywhere  in  the 
world  .  .  .  between  Oct.  1,  1946  and  Oct.  1,  1947. 


NEW  Crown  GRAPHIC 

Designed  for  those  who  demand  all  the  features  of  the  famous 
SPEED  GRAPHIC  but  do  not  require  the  added  versatility  of 
the  all-new  focal-plane  shutter. 


Postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight  Oet.  1, 
1947.  In  case  of  ties  du¬ 
plicate  prizes  awarded! 


GRAFLEX 


i 


INC. 

Rochester  8, 

NewYork,N.Y. 

GRAFLEX  Inlormation  Centers — at  SO  Hocke- 
teller  Plaza,  N.  Y..  i  3045  Wilshize  Blvd..  Los  Angeles. 
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TOUGH  TO  SET  BY  HAND 


Uopy  that  calls  tor  complicated  display  is  easily 
set  on  an  Intertype  Mixer  Machine.  Mixed  faces  and 
mixed  sizes  can  be  assembled  swiftly... without 
time-consuming  justification  and  "cutting  in." 

This  flexibility  is  typical  of  Intertype  develop¬ 
ments  which  contribute  so  much  to  composing-room 
efficiency.  For  solutions  to  your  composition 
problems . . . today . . . tomorrow . ..look  fo 
Progressive  Inferfype. 


BROOKLYN  2.  NEW  YORK 


SET  IN  VOGUE  AND  lETON  FAMILIES 


/ 

w 

■ 

1.  ^ 

Egnipment  Review  Section 


Gravure  Industry  Starts  Research 
Projects  to  Improve  Its  Methods 


On  a  trip  to  Cleveland  recently  to  examine  mechanical  equipment,  Robert 
A.  Hunter,  (center)  production  manager,  Wall  Street  Journal,  listens  to  a 
compliment  on  his  paper  in  the  office  of  Henry  Meti  (right),  advertising 
manager,  Addressograph-Multigraph  Corp.,  with  William  Caldwell,  sales 
representative  of  the  company. 


Editor's  Note:  Following  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  gravure  process  limitations, 
as  outlined  by  Robert  H.  Simpson  of 
C.  T.  Dearing  Printing  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  in  telling  of  the  formation 
of  Gravure  Research,  Inc.,  by  12 
companies  engaged  in  rotogravure 
printing,  including  four  newspapers. 
(EJP  for  Aug.  23,  p.  58). 

IT  HAS  been  stated  that  carbon 
tissue  is  the  heart  of  the  grav¬ 
ure  process.  It  is  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  differences  between  gravure 
and  other  processes.  Since  it  is 
apparently  not  practicable,  under 
present  conditions,  to  obtain  two 
identically  etched  units  on  the 
same  or  different  cylinders  of  a 
subject  from  the  same  positive, 
the  determination  of  the  causes 
of  this  condition  are  all  import¬ 
ant.  Obviously,  the  difficulty  is 
due  either  to  variations  in  the 
carbon  tissue  as  placed  on  the 
cylinder,  or  in  the  etching  pro¬ 
cess.  'The  carbon  tissue  should 
be  studied  prior  to  a  study  of 
etching  procedures. 

The  study  of  carbon  tissue  will 
cover  two  phases,  ( 1 )  prepara¬ 
tion  and  (2)  use.  Standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  preparation  and  the 
use  of  carbon  tissue  would  be 
very  helpful  when  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  conditions  have  been  de¬ 
termined.  Improvement  of  the 
sensitivity  of  carbon  tissue 
would  be  desirable. 

Cleaning  of  the  gravure  cyl¬ 
inders,  the  application  of  a  sepa¬ 
rating  medium,  electroplating 
with  copper,  the  grinding  and 
polishing  operations,  and  gen¬ 
eral  handling  of  the  cylinders  is 
subject  to  further  improvement. 
Cylinder  Laying  and  Etching 
The  placing  of  carbon  tissue  in 
position  on  the  cylinders,  and  in 
register  with  other  colors  of  the 
same  subject  on  other  cylinders, 
must  be  performed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  precision.  Present  meth¬ 
ods  are  admittedly  subject  to  im¬ 
provement.  The  etching  of  the 
copper  cylinders  is  subject  to 
wide  variation  between  subjects 
on  the  same  cylinder,  and  on 
different  cylinders.  The  results 
obtained  by  one  etcher  do  not 
match  those  of  another.  A  series 
of  different  concentrations  of 
iron  chloride  solution  is  used  in 
the  etching.  It  is  not  likely  that 
pre^nt  etching  practice  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  uniformity  of  results. 
The  establishment  of  technical 
control  of  solution  properties 
and  etching  procedures  should 
result  in  uniform  etching  qual- 
>ty. 

The  elimination  of  carbon  tis¬ 
sue  and  a  method  of  satisfac¬ 
torily  sensitizing  and  photoprint¬ 
ing  a  cylinder  surface  may  result 
from  an  intensive  study  of  the 
project. 

The  immediate  problems  to 


be  studied  will  be  selected  by 
Gravure  Research,  Inc. 

A  major  problem  will  be 
selected  to  which  most  of  the 
attention  and  effort  of  the  re¬ 
search  personnel  will  be  de¬ 
voted.  A  second  and  corollary 
problem  will  be  selected  for 
simultaneous  investigation.  It  is 
the  recommendation  of  Battelle 
Institute  the  first  problem 
studied  be  the  improvement  of 
carbon  tissue  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  carbon  tissue  preparation 
and  use. 

A  study  of  the  preparation  of 
carbon  tissue  would  include  the 
paper  backing,  other  kinds  of 
backing,  gelatine,  sensitizing 
procedure  ( composition,  concen¬ 
tration,  time,  temperature, 
light),  drying  procedure,  stor¬ 
age,  printing,  and  the  humidity, 
temperature,  and  light  protec¬ 
tion  required. 

The  use  of  carbon  tissue  would 
be  studied  subsequently,  and 
factors  such  as  the  optimum  hu¬ 
midity,  temperature,  and  light 
sources  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  tissue  is  used  will  be  de¬ 
termined  first.  Following  this, 
sensitizing,  the  type  of  light 
sources,  and  conditions  of  print¬ 
ing  carbon  tissue  will  be  stud¬ 
ied.  Investigations  of  cylinder 
laying  and  developing  will  then 
follow.  It  is  thought  that  this 
complete  study  will  result  in  a 
greater  uniformity  of  product 
and  a  more  standardized  method 
of  handling  carbon  tissue,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  and  uniformity 
of  cylinder  prints. 

The  second  major  problem  for 
study  recommended  by  Battelle 
is  the  etching  process  used  on 
the  copper  cylinders.  The  study 
of  etching  would  not  be  initiated 
until  after  the  work  on  carbon 
tissue  had  been  completed.  As  a 
corollary  problem  to  be  invest!-' 
gated  simultaneously  with  the 
study  of  carbon  tissue,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  specifications  for  an  effi¬ 
cient  transparency  viewer  and  a 
light  source  for  examining  full- 
color  gravure  proofs  be  selected. 

Have  High  Hopes 

The  budget  of  $25,000  will 
cover  the  cost  of  two  research 
engineers,  one  laboratory  tech¬ 
nician,  part-time  technical  as¬ 
sistants,  stenographic  services, 
and  other  general  expenses  as 
well  as  provision  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  technical  supervision. 

Battelle  has  a  well-organized 
operating  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Division.  Research  investiga¬ 
tions  are  in  progress  on  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  printing 
processes.  Certain  of  their  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  in  these  various 
studies  have  had  many  years  of 
production  experience. 


Stackhouse  Names 
Program  Builders 

The  committee  in  charge  of 
program  for  the  20th  Mechanical 
Conference  of  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  has 
been  appointed  by  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee,  as  follows:  Chairman:  Edwin 
H.  Evers,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat — for  composing  room; 
M.  A.  Hagan,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer — for  engraving  depart¬ 
ment;  John  J.  Shea,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers.  New  York  City — for  press 
room;  T.  A.  Corcoran,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  &  Times — 
for  mail  room;  John  W.  Park,  Chi¬ 
cago  (III.)  Tribune — for  stereo¬ 
type  room. 

The  next  Conference  will  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  William  Penn, 
Pittsburgh,  on  July  19-20-21,  1948. 

Huber  to  Construct 
Mammoth  Ink  Plant 

A  new  plant  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  25  million  pounds  of  Huber 
inks  annually  will  be  built  on  a 
16-acre  site  at  McCook,  Ill.,  by 
J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Joseph  S.  Hart,  vice- 
president. 

Scheduled  to  go  into  operation 
early  next  spring,  the  plant, 
which  will  cost  over  $500,000, 
will  be  located  13  miles  from  the 
Loop. 

The  news  ink  section  of  the 
plant  will  employ  a  new  pat¬ 
ented  Huber  process  which  in¬ 
troduces  a  pelletized  form  of 
carbon  black  into  the  ink  formu¬ 
lation  instead  of  uncompressed 
black  and  results  in  a  cleaner, 
more  intense  color  and  faster- 
setting  news  ink. 


H.  Y.  Post  Installs 
Compact  Presses 

New  York  Post  is  three-quar¬ 
ters  through  the  sizeable  task  of 
replacing  all  18  units  of  its  three 
Wood  presses  with  new,  more 
compact  Wood  presses. 

The  capacity  on  completion 
will  be  the  same  as  before  the 
change,  but  the  new  units  are  so 
compact  and  streamlined  as  to 
give  the  pressroom  crew  more 
than  300  additional  square  feet 
of  space.  The  new  units  will  in¬ 
clude  one  two-color  cylinder. 

Dismantling  of  the  first  group 
of  six  units  was  begun  May  13 
and  of  a  second  group  of  four 
units  July  7. 

Installation  of  the  first  group 
of  six  units  Is  near  completion, 
and  five  other  units  will  be  ready 
to  run  early  in  September,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  schedule.  A  sixth 
unit  on  this  line,  delayed  to  af¬ 
ford  operating  space  for  the  old 
press,  will  be  installed  in  two 
days  and  as  soon  as  the  two  new 
six-unit  presses  are  operating, 
dismantling  of  the  remaining 
eight  old  units  will  begin. 

The  new  presses  are  expected 
to  effect  a  5V^%  paper  saving. 
The  more  compact  presses  will 
take  shorter  sheets  and  enable 
the  tabloid  Post  to  drop  from 
22%  inches  cut-off  size  to  21V^ 
inch  cut-off  size.  While  the  old 
presses  could  accommodate  a  72 
inch  web,  the  new  presses  will 
take  a  60  inch  web  and  be  able 
to  accommodate  a  72  inch  web. 

The  Post  is  installing  also  new 
stereotype  equipment  to  take 
plates  with  different  curvature. 

Installation  of  the  presses  is 
under  the  direction  of  Edmund 
Goodrich,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Post  and  general 
manager  of  Bronx  Home  News, 
and  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Edward  Meeghan,  press  room 
superintendent.  Gene  Kleiner  is 
the  Walter  Scott  company’s  di¬ 
rector  of  installation. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Low  Cost  Color  Methods — No. 
True-to-Nature  Tones  Achieved 


eth-  light  gray  line  around  them, 
for  I  Such  as  where  light  hair  is 
the  against  a  light  background.) 

Any  retouching  on  the  original 
copy  can  be  done  very  bold  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  smoothed  up 
in  final  print. 

NoH-Shrlttklng  Paper 

After  the  preliminary  work  is 
done  on  the  original,  it  is  sent  to 
the  photographer  for  copying. 

He  should  then  make  you  four 
prints  on  non-shrinking  paper. 

It  is  well  to  use  11x14  because 
reducing  helps  in  minimiz¬ 
ing  any  errors  you  might 
make. 

Caution  the  photographer  to 
rinse  each  of  the  prints  exactly 
the  same  length  of  time. 

This  non-shrinking  paper  does 
shrink  somewhat  but  it  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  care¬ 
ful  handling  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer.  As  soon  as  the 
prints  are  received,  make  a  trac¬ 
ing  of  the  prints  to  check  any 
difference  of  size.  If  a  discrep¬ 
ancy  exists  have  the  prints  made 
over.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  prints  are  exactly  the  same 
size.  When  the  prints  are  satis¬ 
factory,  paste  them  down  on 
heavy  board.  This  will  also  help 
reduce  shrinkage. 

Black  Is  Not  Gray 

Use  the  original  copy  for  fig¬ 
uring  out  your  color  scheme.  *'*<1  i'P*-  moon  get  red 

Paint  or  tint  the  photo  until  undertone  to  enhance  color  harmony. 

you  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  ar-  ^  i.  ■  _ i, 

rangement.  Note  by  using  your  check  your  work 

color  clippings  or  a  color-de-  plates,  as  it  pro 

termination  chart  you  can  figure  presses. 

just  how  dark  or  light  to  make  As  with  any  of  these  color 


No.  3 — Yellow  plate.  Bright  grew 
fence  and  yellow  moon  need  lott  of 
color.  Also  deep  yellow  for  hair. 


No.  2 — Black  plate.  Hair  and  lip* 
toned  down  and  pattern  removed 
from  shirt,  but  folds  were  drawn  in 
for  modeling. 


— Original  photo,  before  copy- 
Ella  Raines,  a  moon  and  a 
black  cat. 


le  plate.  Moon 
are  routed  out. 


oon  h-  thon  necessary  results.  be  accomplished  if  the  artist 

Cdn  DC  obtdincd  thdn  by  sboot*  ...  a.  •  handles  this  method  with  enough 

ing  from  Kodachromes  because  «  your  clippings  or  chart  in-  ^^ndies  tnis  meincw  wim  enougn 

the  artist  can  change  any  or  all  dicate  the  use  of  a  number  3  P  ,  nf 

colors  to  make  a  better  repro-  gray  do  not  attempt  to  match  5u^fin|5*?n°an^articll  The  2b?l 
duction.  the  gray  by  using  a  thin  spray  ?uiimM  in  an  ariicie.  ine  aoii 

Four  Photographs  U:ed  of  black.  Thinly  brushed  black  ‘^y  ^o  do  a  workmanlike  job  will 

rour  rnorograpns  u.ea  deceotive  and  mav  en  oome  from  experience.  Many 

As  the  name  suggests,  four  „„ve  ^much  ^darker  or  liehter  starts  must  be  made  before 

Mentical  photographs  are  used.  fharvoTexn^t  It  is  the  best  results  are  obtained.  A 

«anh%^nTl^k?nfio?.r“ffin\c  ^rbruT  on  ^he  clr  iSL\t^  conference  with  the  engraver 

even  though  it  may  appear  to  ^nd  toe  pressman  will  help 
thP  nrimarv  A  n  be  too  light.  Usually  the  black  the  artist  over  many  a  rough 

shrinking  p^per  such  as  Resisto  sufficiently  to  “P°t- 

or  aerial  mapping  papers  are  ®how  through  but  it  is  well  to  know  and  under¬ 
used  for  these^^prinfs.  Double  ‘’®  ^p  stand  the  problems  of  th^ose  who 

weieht  is  nrpfprrpH  If  oarh  of  black  does  not  become  make  the  cuts  and  do  the  print- 
toe  pLtos'^ffretouc^J^^^^  !.P8ofyourjob.  The  ow  saying, 

the  engraver  need  do  no  re  etch-  Crushing.  Be  sure  you  are  right  and  then 

ing.  All  the  special  work  he  Moke  Haste  Slowly  go  ahead,  applies  very  much  to 

needs  to  do  is  route  out  where  As  is  the  case  in  all  this  color-  color  work, 
the  artist  indicates.  work,  it  is  well  to  make  haste  The  articles  up  until  the  pres- 

To  begin  a  job  of  this  kind  slowly.  If  you  do  not  hit  a  line  have  dealt  with  methods 

the  first  thing  is  to  select  the  exactly,  (around  the  hair,  for  using  drawings  and  photo¬ 
copy.  A  good  clear  photo  is  pre-  instance,)  on  all  the  plates,  it  graphs.  In  my  next  article  I 
ferred  with  not  too  dark  a  back-  will  show  “leaks’’  or  spots  where  shall  tell  about  two  methods  that 
ground.  Draw  or  paste  register  a  color  does  not  extend  as  far  use  line-drawings  as  a  base, 
marks  on  the  original  copy,  as  it  should  and  the  other  color  These  are;  proofs  on  gray  ixaper 
Mark  also  any  special  panels  shows  through.  It  is  a  good  idea  ^^'d  the  proofs  on  coquil. 
such  as  circles,  square  color  to  work  with  the  four  prints  I  shall  also  show  how  several 
blocks  and  so  on.  spread  in  front  of  you  and  work  of  the  methods  I  have  previously 

If  there  are  any  places  where  on  only  one  detail  at  a  time  so  described,  can  be  combined. 
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Safeguard  your  investment  by  making  certain  the  press  you  buy  embodies 
thoroughly  modem,  tested  and  proven  ideas,  design,  construction  and  mate¬ 
rials.  The  New  Scott  Press,  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  by  actual  continued 
use,  incorporates  these  modem  ideas,  design,  construction  and  materials: 

Built  for  the  narrower  web  widths,  with  the  largest  practi¬ 
cal  roller  bearings,  it  is  most  rigid,  uniform  in  impression 
and  inking  at  all  speeds. 

Modem  tme-running  hard  high-grade  alloy  steel  gears 
are  many  times  stronger  than  their  maximum  load,  and 
mn  extremely  quiet. 

Modern  high  speed  shafts  in  precision  ball  bearings  and 
modem  sealed  oil  enclosures  insure  ample  power  and 
durability. 

Ink  feed  and  vibration  drive  directly  from  main  shaft  elimi¬ 
nating  pulsations  from  printing  cylinder  drive. 

Clean  design  and  modem  ideas  save  valuable  pressroom 
space,  combined  with  complete  accessibility  and  con¬ 
venience. 

Scott  3-to-2  ratio  Folders  with  simplified  modem  main 
drives  give  unmatched  performance  on  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  products. 

Maximum  speed  and  net  production  assured  with  safety 
and  efficiency. 

Designed  for  black  and  color  printing. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  New  Scott  Press. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  T. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Kenosha  News  Has 
Modernized  Plant 

With  the  close  of  the  war, 
Kenosha  News  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  Kenosha  (Wis. ) 
Evening  News,  and  also  opera¬ 
tors  of  a  large  job  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  trained  its  glasses  upon  the 
future  in  an  attempt  to  look 
forward  to  the  growth  of  Ke¬ 
nosha  for  the  next  25  years. 

The  first  step  was  the  hiring 
of  Morton  L.  Pereira  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  architects  and  engineers, 
of  Chicago,  who  made  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  their  building 
and  its  facilities  and  who  ad 
vised  in  view  of  the  shortage  of 
building  material,  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  should  not  be  made  to 
build  a  new  building,  but  that 
the  building  as  then  occupied 
be  remodeled. 

Modernised  Plant 

After  wading  through  a  20- 
months’  long  morass  of  war-bred 
building  problems  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  Kenosha 
Evening  News  has  emerged  with 
a  modernized  plant,  which 
streamlines  every  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  production. 

The  program  was  a  complete 
interior  reconstruction  of  the 
plant  carried  on  piecemeal  since 
May  of  last  year  without  inter¬ 
ruption  of  publication.  The  first 
phase  of  the  work  was  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  foundation  for 
the  press  which  saw  the  base¬ 
ment  interior  ripped  from  one 
whole  side  of  the  News  building 
to  make  way  for  the  cork  and 
concrete  foundation  structure. 

All  Depts.  Enlarged 
The  top-to-bottom  revision  of 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  News 
saw  the  transference  of  the 
bookkeeping  department  and  the 
display  department,  along  with 
the  office  of  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  to  a 
portion  of  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  job  printing 
plant.  The  installation  of  that 
part  of  the  building  included  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  modern  filing 
system  for  advertising  accounts, 
the  construction  of  a  spacious 
office  for  advertising  salesmen 
and  a  conference  room  and  office 
for  the  advertising  manager  and 
conference  space. 

The  circulation  department 
has  been  provided  with  a  readily 
available  one-year  file  of  News 
editions  and  the  permanent  file 
has  been  shifted  to  a  Recordak 
system  as  a  space  saver  in  the 
editorial  department  library. 

The  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  similarly  was  provided 
with  completely  modernized  and 
enlarged  quarters,  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  was  expanded 
to  provide  increased  reportorial 
space  and  redesigned  to  provide 
for  a  nK>re  facile  flow  of  news 
copy  to  the  shop. 

Rebuilt  Goss  Press 
Similar  reconstruction  was 
provided  for  the  composing 
room  where  output  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  line  production 
basis.  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
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R.  S.  Kingsley,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Kenosna  evening  News,  pushes  but¬ 
ton,  starting  rebuilt  Goss  press 

the  composing  room,  a  Model  30 
Lino  has  been  added  to  the 
former  battery  of  eight  Lino¬ 
types.  The  composing  room  re¬ 
construction  entailed  the  com¬ 
plete  movement  of  the  shop,  and 
the  feat  was  completed  in  a 
single  week-end  without  suspen¬ 
sion  of  publication.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Ludlow  casting 
equipment  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
obtained,  and  space  provided  for 
additional  Linotypes  and  other 
equipment  when  needed. 

The  new  press,  now  installed 
and  operating,  is  a  Goss  built 
machine,  including  five  printing 
units  and  one  folder  unit,  with 
provision  for  use  of  color.  An 
estimate  of  the  advantage  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  press  is  given  by  a 
capacity  comparison  —  the  old 
press  produced  20.000  16  -  page 
papers  an  hour  and  the  new  in¬ 
stallation  has  a  capacity  of  28,- 
000  40-page  papers  per  hour. 

Comfort  provisions  in  the  re¬ 
constructed  building  include 
complete  and  modern  tile  rest 
rooms,  a  locker,  shower,  wash¬ 
room  for  the  shop,  a  lunch  room 
for  employes  and  installation  of 
fluorescent  lighting  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  The  rebuilding  pro¬ 
gram  also  included  an  interior 
finish  of  seafoam  green  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  floors  through¬ 
out  the  plant.  Old  fittings  and 
fixtures  have  been  completely 
replaced,  and  the  final  program 
of  furnishing  the  offices  with  all 
steel  and  aluminum  chairs  and 
desks  awaits  only  deliveries  of 
already  ordered  stock. 

New  Press  in  Use 

The  Sunday  edition  of  Lufkin 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  Aug.  24  was 
printed  on  a  new  16-page  Duplex 
tubular  press.  The  new  press, 
plus  stereotyping  and  other 
equipment,  represents  a  $75,000 
expansion  program.  J.  H.  Kurth, 
Jr.,  of  Houston  is  president  of 
Lufkin  Publishing  Co. 

To  Buy  Equipment 

Capitalization  of  Timmons- 
ville  ( S.  C. )  Times  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  $20,000  for  a  program 
which  includes  purchase  of  new 
printing  equipment. 


produces  oconomicctlly 
leads  slugs  rule  base 
of  the  higiiest  quality 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO, 

2032  Clybourn  Avi-  ChiCriqo  14 


Construction  of  the  first  unit 
of  a  projected  $200,000  develop¬ 
ment  by  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  is  under 
way. 

A  structure  embodying  one  to 
four  levels  will  be  built  at  the 
rear  of  the  lot,  adjacent  to  the 
pressroom  annex,  Harold  Shu- 
gard.  general  manager,  said. 

Shugard  said  the  new  unit 
will  serve  two  primary  purposes 
— expand  the  mailing  room  2V^ 
times  and  provide  a  new  stereo¬ 
typing  room.  New  press  units, 
soon  to  be  installed,  will  take  up 
the  room  occupied  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  stereotyping  department. 

Also  to  be  included  in  the  new 
unit  are  enlarged  locker  rooms, 
additional  paper  storage  space 
in  a  sub  basement,  a  room  for 
the  company  employes'  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  a  carpenter 
shop  and  a  loading  dock  with 
four  spiral  conveyors  ( the  com¬ 
pany  now  has  one).  Separate 
from  the  unit  itself  will  be  a  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her- 
small  building  which  will  be  aid,  77  -  year  -  old  daily,  has 
used  as  an  office  for  street  sales,  started  construction  of  a  40  by 

The  unit  will  be  72  by  100  100  reinforced  concrete  building 
feet,  give  the  production  de-  one  block  west  of  the  city’s  re- 
partments  of  the  publications  tail  center. 

16,800  additional  square  feet  of  The  building,  which  will  be 
floor  space  and  provide  tempo-  faced  with  dark  red  brick  from 

rary  garage  facilities.  Utah,  will  be  featured  with  32 

The  further  projection  of  pres-  windows.  It  be  one  story 

ent  plans.  Shugard  said,  will  re-  ‘L  ^ 

suit  in  a  six  to  eight-story  main  operation.  A  hot-water  heat- 

structure.  75  by  100  feet,  at  the  T 

front  of  the  lot  which  will  house  ^  Th  i^talled. 

an  auditorium,  radio  studios  and 

several  departments  of  the  pub- 

lications  now  housed  in  the  main  Me^genthaler  Linotypes  and  will 
ary,  Shugard  said.  waring. 


P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  and  editor 
of  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  belli 
down  the  first  unit  of  the  $1,000,000 
Hoe  press  being  installed  in  thi 
new  Journal  building. 


New  Home  Readid 


In  an  effort  to  take  care  of  Olney  (Ill.)  Daily  Mail  is 
classified  advertising  customers  readying  a  new  home,  with  the 
under  present  newsprint  short-  date  for  moving  into  the  remod- 
ages,  Hillsboro  ( Ore. )  Argus  has  eled  Mail  Street  building  set  for 
changed  over  that  section  from  sometime  this  summer. 

7-point  type  solid  to  6-point  type  - j 

on  a  6-point  slug.  Two-point  I 

slugs  are  used  for  cut-offs  be  H 

tween  ads.  0 
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Kodak 


Kodalin*  Ortho  Stripping  Film  it  available  from  your 
Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


Graphic  Arts  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 
Pleat#  tend  me  the  folder  "Kodoline  Ortho  Stripping  Film.’ 


NAME 


NEWSPAPER 

W  - 

STREET 

<v  - 

CITY 

STATE 

ffer  m  resr 


from  Photographs  and  Artwork  with 

KODALINE  ORTHO 
STRIPPING  HUM 


WHETHER  it  be  a  “stop-press”  wire  photo 
for  the  next  edition's  lead  story,  tomorrow’s 
editorial  page  cartoon,  or  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  ad  layout,  Kodaline  Ortho  Sti^pping 
Film  helps  to  get  the  best  from  the  whole 
run  of  engraving  department  copy. 

Its  dependable  and  uniform  exposure  fac¬ 
tors  permit  the  camera  operator  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  skill  on  camera  operations.  Easily 
stripped,  Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film 
cuts  cleanly,  without  leaving  ragged  edges. 


The  stripper  can  quickly  strip  up  glass  flats 
under  the  pressure  of  make-up  changes  from 
edition  to  edition,  as  Kodaline  Ortho  Strip¬ 
ping  Film  can  be  positioned  without  tear¬ 
ing,  and  lies  flat  on  the  glass  without  curling 
as  it  dries. 

Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film  is  an 
essential  material  for  an  efficient  engraving 
room  team  that  delivers  top  quality  cuts  to 
the  composing  room  well  ahead  of  edition 
deadlines.  From  cameraman  to  metal  printer, 
this  special-purpose  film  allows  each  engrav¬ 
ing  room  operator  to  apply  his  top  skill, 
eliminating  costly,  time-consuming  make¬ 
overs  resulting  from  material  failure. 


E,F.  9-47 
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Orlando  Pasting 
Devke  Marketed 

Florida  Paster  Co.  has  been 
formed  to  market  a  device  used 
by  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and 
Star,  at  prices  ranging  from 
$885  to  $4,000,  depending  on  cir¬ 
culation. 

As  described  by  Martin  An¬ 
dersen,  publisher: 

“This  device,  born  of  neces¬ 
sity,  through  the  print  paper 
crisis,  is  in  daily  use  in  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Orlando  daily 
newspapers,  with  a  total  daily 
circulation  of  40,000.  Press  speed 
is  18,000  per  hour.  The  paper  is 
pasted  before  printing,  the  paste 
dries  while  going  through  the 
press  and,  once  the  device  is 
regulated,  after  a  few  spoils,  it 
is  dithcult  to  tell  the  sheets  are 
pasted  together,  unless  one  is 
looking  for  the  pasted  seam. 

“The  paster  is  a  simple  device 
of  steel  and  rubber  wheels  in¬ 
vented  because  of  inability  to 
buy  full  17-inch  and  34  and  70- 
inch  size  rolls.  The  paster  is  the 
result  of  months  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  by  experienced  pressmen 
and  engineers  in  machine  shops, 
who  finally  have  ironed  out  the 
kinks  and  brought  forth  a  simple 
and  practical  device. 

“The  Florida  Paster  is  an  at¬ 
tachment  which  can  be  placed 
on  practically  any  roll-fed  press. 

“it  can  be  utilized  in  pasting 
together  two  or  three  different 
sizes  of  paper. 

“That  is  to  say,  if  you  have  a 
stock  or  a  source  of  end  run  pa¬ 
per  (sizes  8  inch,  9  inch,  10,  11, 
12,  15,  20  or  32  inch  paper)  you 
can  take  any  two  or  any  three 
multiples  such  as  an  8-  and  9- 
inch  sheet  to  make  a  17-inch  or 
dinky  sheet;  or  you  can  take 
two  17’s  and  make  a  33V^  (al¬ 
lowing  one-half  inch  for  past¬ 
ing);  or  you  can  take  10  inch, 
9Vi  inch  and  15Vfe  inch  paper  to 
make  a  34-inch  sheet.  In  all 
these  calculations  allow  one-half 
inch  for  pasting. 

“The  short  ends  of  this  odd- 
size  paper  are  seamed  together 
with  a  specially  designed  paste, 
which  we  supply  at  $1.25  per 
gallon.  You  can  get  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  impressions  on 
one  gallon  of  paste.’’ 

Aulomalit  Phones 
Feature  New  Building 

Astoria  (  Ore.  )  Astorian- 
Budget,  established  in  1878,  has 
moved  from  the  location  it  has 
occupied  for  the  last  quarter 
century  iiito  a  remodeled  laun¬ 
dry  building.  The  moving  was 
accomplishea  over  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  without  mis¬ 
hap  to  any  of  the  machinery.  A 
new  16-page  Duplex  rotary  press 
is  on  order. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new 
office  is  the  automatic  telephone 
system  which  will  provide  inter¬ 
office  communication  as  well  as 
trunk  lines  into  the  building. 
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Combined  direct  and  indirect  fluorescent  lighting  illuminates  the  Chicago 
Tribune  news  room  as  the  result  of  installation  of  new  Curtis  fixtures.  De¬ 
partment  illumination,  formerly  eight  killowatts,  now  totals  10  kilowatts  and 
permits  candid  photos  without  flash. 


Brass  Rule  Again 
Being  Made  by  ATF 

American  ’Type  Founders 
Sales  Corp.  has  announced  print¬ 
ers'  brass  rule  and  accessories 
are  again  available,  in  limited 
quantity. 

Brass  was  so  important  in 
wartime  that  production  of  rule 
and  accessories  in  this  metal  was 
abandoned.  Today  only  a  small 
ansount  of  it  is  being  made,  but 
the  limited  supply  is  not  due  to 
a  shortage  of  brass,  but  to  low¬ 
ered  demand. 

ATF  explained  printers,  in 
order  to  save  labor  costs,  are 
using  rule  of  the  standard  com¬ 
posing  machine  formula  (4% 
tin,  12%  antimony,  84%  lead), 
so  it  can  be  thrown  into  the  hell 
box  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
form,  with  no  time  spent  on 
separation  and  no  intr^uction 
of  a  foreign  metal  to  the  pot. 

ATF  has  a  32-page  booklet 
listing  all  varieties  of  its  Dura- 
tin  composing  machine  formula 
and  brass  rule,  including  a  wide 
range  of  points  in  single,  multi¬ 
ple  and  linear  faces,  dots,  hy¬ 
phens,  bevels,  graduations,  creas¬ 
ing  and  perforating;  and  acces¬ 
sories  such  as  plain  and  inter¬ 
locking  mitred  corners,  squares, 
corner  quads,  circles,  ovals, 
round  corners,  braces,  thin 
spaces,  etc.  The  booklet  is  avail¬ 
able  at  all  ATF  branch  offices. 

Equipment  Added 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Record  has  received  delivery 
and  completed  installation  of  a 
new  Model  C,  four-magazine.  In¬ 
tertype  and  a  Sta  -  Hi  master 
former  for  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment.  The  new  Intertype 
will  be  used  for  setting  ad  copy. 
Delivery  of  two  more  Model  C 
Intertypes,  two  magazines  each 
for  setting  straight  matter,  is  ex¬ 
pected  soon. 


Eastern  Division  SNPA 
Will  Meet  at  Biloxi 

Southern  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  ( Eastern  Divi¬ 
sion)  will  take  place  Oct.  6  and 
7,  at  the  Buena  "Vista  Hotel,  Bi¬ 
loxi,  Miss. 

Preparation  of  the  program  is 
in  charge  of  I.  J.  Gardner,  Jr., 
composing  room  foreman  of 
Chattanooga  ( Tenn. )  Times,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  personnel  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  Committee  consists 
of  Chairman  Gardner;  H.  R. 
Capps.  Sr.,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union;  Harry  M.  Duke, 
Charleston  ( S.  C. )  Post  &  News- 
Courier;  Harry  Wilson,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  &  Age-Herald; 
A.  D.  Peoples,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observer;  John  C. 
Steele,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times;  Luther 
Wright,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item;  A.  M.  Brice,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News;  R.  J.  Walker,  At¬ 
lanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution. 

The  Western  Division  meeting 
is  scheduled  Feb.  16-17  at  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

Huber  Names  Winner 

J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  New  York, 
has  appointed  Fred  Wittner  Ad¬ 
vertising,  New  York,  to  handle 
advertising  and  public  relations 
for  all  divisions — ink,  carbon 
black,  industrial  products,  clay, 
and  oil  arul  gas. 

Teletypes  Installed 

LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  has  installed  teletypesetter 
equipment  and  has  changed  its 
type  face  from  an  eight-point  to 
a  seven  and  one-half  point  Excel¬ 
sior. 

Monroe  (Wis.)  Times  has  also 
installed  teletypesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 


PM  Is  Increasing 
Its  Press  Capacily 

Walls  are  being  shifted  and 
foundations  laid  for  four  more 
press  units  at  PM  in  New  York 
City.  The  newspaper  is  installing 
only  two  extra  units  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  but  allowing  for  addi¬ 
tional  press  capacity  and  folders 
when  needed. 

The  presses  are  only  part  of 
the  new  equipment  PM  has  in¬ 
stalled  or  ordered,  largely  to 
take  care  of  the  preparation  of 
ads  which  until  nine  months  ago 
the  newspaper  did  not  carry,  h 
eluded  in  the  new  equipment  are 
three  Linotypes,  one  Richard 
Radial  router  and  Typhi  planer, 
flat  casting  box,  roller  and 
shaver,  and  Junior  Autoplate  re 
placing  the  pony  which  PM  kept 
in  reserve. 

Nine  new  type  faces  were  ac¬ 
quired:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  point 
Erbar,  six  point  Caledonia  with 
bold,  five  point  with  italics  and 
24  point  Spartan  black. 

To  install  the  new  mechanical 
equipment  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  was  moved  to  the  fifth  floor 
and  the  first  floor  front  turned 
over  to  mailing  room,  circula 
tion  and  information  offices  and 
extra  press  space.  Publication 
office  and  proof  reading  room 
were  also  relocated  on  the  fifth 
floor. 

The  new  press  capacity  when 
the  two  added  units  are  install^ 
will  be  96  instead  of  64  pages. 

Fire  Dept.  Ligbis  Up 
Plant  in  Emergency 

The  composing  room  of  the 
Waterbury  ( Conn. )  Republicon 
was  ablaze  one  night — with  flood 
lights  placed  there  by  firemen  to 
help  the  paper  get  to  press  after 
a  lighting  circuit  in  the  Repub- 
lican-American  Building  failed 
because  of  a  short  in  a  trans¬ 
former. 

Lights  were  out  for  two  and 
one-half  hours  while  composi¬ 
tors,  make-up  men  and  proof¬ 
readers  went  on  with  their  work 
under  extension  lights  powered 
by  a  generator  on  the  firemen’s 
emergency  truck.  The  lights 
were  set  up  within  15  minutes 
after  the  department  had  been 
notified. 
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Personal  Galley 

ELMER  O.  ASLINGER.  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  Greensboro 
(N  C.)  News-Record,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  Sept.  12,  to  go 
to  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  to  operate 
Atlantic  Coast  Engraving  Co., 
recently  organized  by  him  and 
C  M.  Wilkie,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Aslinger  was  with  the  engraving 
department  of  the  old  Atlanta 
Georgian  13  years.  Carl  O. 
Jeffress,  assistant  to  P.  T. 
Hines,  general  manager  of  the 
newspapers,  will  take  over  As¬ 
linger 's  duties. 


Peebles  Aslinger 

Charles  C.  Peebles,  foreman 
of  Canton  ( O. )  Repository  com¬ 
posing  room  for  41  years,  re¬ 
tired  Aug.  18.  The  son  of  E.  D. 
Peebles,  editor  of  the  Berea  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Charley  visited  Canton 
as  a  delegate  to  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  convention.  His  hosts 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Shirk 
and  soon  afterward  Mr.  Peebles 
returned  to  marry  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Eva  Shirk.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  in-laws,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  job  with  George  B. 
Frease's  Repository.  Four  years 
later,  Charley  became  foreman. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Carl  E. 
Kinney,  who  comes  to  Canton 
from  the  Steubenville  Herald- 
Star,  another  Brush-Moore 
newspaper. 

A.  C.  F.  West  has  retired  as 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
Toronto  (Can.)  Star  after  47 
years  with  the  paper. 

George  T.  Ringe,  night  fore¬ 
man  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
composing  room  for  27  years, 
terminated  his  service  with  the 
paper  on  his  59th  birthday  an¬ 
niversary  to  move  to  southern 
California.  He  is  succeeded  as 
foreman  by  Arthur  Long. 

Frank  Kilcullen  has  resigned 
as  superintendent  of  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Tribune  composing  room. 

Frank  Barnett,  formerly  with 
the  Linotype  Parts  Corporation, 
is  a  recent  addition  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  room  of  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  composing  room. 

Lee  V.  Zavoral,  World  War  II 
veteran,  has  been  named  shop 
superintendent  of  Yuma  (Ariz. ) 
Doily  Sun  printing  plant,  re¬ 
placing  Mike  Hamilton  who 
has  retired  after  15  years  with 
the  Sun  and  the  old  Arizona 
Sentinel. 

Charles  B.  Hamill,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  proofreader  the 
last  26  years  and  still  on  the  job, 
recently  was  presented  a  pen 
a^  pencil  set  plus  an  orchid  on 
the  occasion  of  his  80th  birth¬ 
day  anniversary. 

C.  L.  Hourihan,  machinist 
with  LaCrosse  (Wis. )  Tribune 
since  November,  1946,  has  been 
appointed  production  manager 


and  mechanical  superintendent. 
Before  coming  to  LaCrosse  he 
operated  his  own  newspaper  at 
New  Sharon,  Iowa. 

Jim  Anderson,  pressman  for 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun  for  the  last 
three  years,  has  returned  to  his 
home  state  of  Oklahoma. 

Arthur  J.  Pedersen,  formerly 
associated  with  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  stereotype  department 
foreman  of  Dayton  (O.)  News. 

Charles  L.  Buttermore  has 
been  made  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Cleveland  (O.)  News. 
William  V.  Cowgill,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  for  more  than 
25  years,  has  retired,  but  will 
continue  to  serve  as  mechnical 
consultant. 

Joseph  J.  Mahoney,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  for  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
and  Mrs.  Mahoney  celebrated 
their  40th  wedding  anniversary 
recently  with  a  family  gather¬ 
ing. 

Arthur  J.  Long  has  been 
named  night  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  at  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

He  has  spent  18 
years  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of 
Portland  news¬ 
papers,  the  lat- 
ter  part  of 
which  was  with 
the  old  News- 
Telegram.  He 
was  later  with 
newspapers  in 
Salt  Lake  City 
and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  before 
coming  to  the 

vJournal  in  1941. 

Members  of  International  Falls 
( Minn. )  Daily  Journal’s  compos¬ 
ing  room  force  recently  paid 

tribute  to  H.  H.  Berg,  Daily 

Journal  superintendent,  for  his 
40-year  membership  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union. 

George  T.  Ringer,  formerly 
night  composing  room  foreman 
of  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  com¬ 
posing  room,  has  joined  the 
printing  staff  of  Houston  (Tex¬ 
as)  Post. 

C.  W.  Ferguson,  mailing  room 
foreman  for  Selma  (Ala.) 
Times  -  Journal,  who  left  for 
military  service  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  in  August,  1941,  returned 
almost  six  years  to  the  day. 


Plant  at  Lockport 
Being  Improved 

Increased  circulation  and  sales 
make  it  mandatory  for  Lockport 
(N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  and  Journal 
to  utilize  3500  additional  square  , 
feet  of  space  in  its  building,  142  | 
Main  St.,  it  was  reported  in  an-  j 
nouncing  that  a  contract  for  re-  i 
modeling  the  entire  plant  has  | 
been  awarded  to  the  W.  B.  Eaton  | 
Construction  Co.,  Inc.  j 

Work  is  scheduled  to  start  im¬ 
mediately  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  installing  a  new  entrance,  re-  | 
furnishing  the  business  office,  I 
relocating  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  moving  the  composing 
room  to  space  available  on  the  ! 
second  floor  at  the  south  end  i 
of  the  building  is  placed  at  $20,-  | 
000.  The  work  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  three  months. 

Installation  of  Micro  -Photo 
equipment  to  photograph  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Union-Sun  &  Journal 
and  a  projector  for  showing  I 
individual  pages  on  a  screen  I 
also  is  announced.  Every  copy  | 
of  the  US&J  since  1939  already  ' 
has  been  filmed  in  this  manner  , 
and  the  negatives  are  kept  in 
fireproof  vaults. 

P.  J.  Burton,  special  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  Brooklyn,  visited 
Lockport  to  lay  out  the  new  i 
composing  room  which  will  be  ' 
adjacent  to  the  recently  installed 
engraving  plant  and  photog¬ 
raphy  room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  present  composing  room  , 
will  become  the  editorial  depart-  t 
ment. 

Turay  Appointed 
Public  Printer 

Olympia,  Wash. — Appointment 
of  Kenneth  E.  Turay,  36,  Seattle, 
as  Public  Printer  for  the  State 
of  Washington  was  announc^ 
Sept.  2  by  Gov.  Mon  C.  Wall-  ! 
gren.  He  succeeds  K.  Einar  Carl-  | 
son,  Seattle.  I 

Turay,  a  veteran  of  World  I 
War  II  and  a  member  of  the  | 
Seattle  Typographical  Union, 
No.  202,  operated  the  Green-  i 
wood-Phinney  Herald  and  Com¬ 
mercial  job  shop  prior  to  being 
named  state  printer. 


Long 


Thirty  years'  experience  in  the 

DESIGN  OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  BUILDINGS 
REHABILITATION 


PRODUCTION  ANALYSIS 
SURVEYS 


W^e  invite  your  inquiries,  or  a  request  for 
interview  in  your  office  without  obligation 

MORTON  L  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTS  •  ENGINEERS 
100  W.  MONROE  STREET  CHICAGO  3,  ILL 
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Buy  MERCURY. 


Modern,  high  speed 
presses  make  se¬ 
vere  demands  on 
rollers.  Mercury 
Newspaper  Rollers 
are  coated  with  ex¬ 
clusive  materials 
of  amazing  durabil¬ 
ity.  They  can  take 
it!  Moreover,  their 
scientifically  con¬ 
trolled  production 
assures  better  bal¬ 
ance.  and  hence 
greater  freedom 
from  vibration  on 
your  press.  They 
wash  up  in  a  twink¬ 
ling.  too. 


I 


Pl'oductio,, , 


Previewed  at  the  A.N.P.A.  Mechanical  Conference,  and  in  line  with  the  plei 
for  economical  production  —  WOOD’s  latest  development  demonstrated  how 
a  full  set  of  color  plates  can  be  registered  BEFORE  they  go  on  the  press. 
This  machine  trims  a  set  of  plates  to  register  —  rapidly  and 
accurately,  thereby  cutting  costly  press  time. 

How  the  Pre-Registering  machine  prepares  plates  for  a  semi-cylindrical 

stereotype  press  —  spot  and  process  color,  standard  and  tabloid  pages, 
comics,  supplements  —  in  fact,  all  forms  of  newspaper  color  work  —  this  and 
other  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  for  the  brochure 
“WOOD  PRE-Registering  Machine  for  Color  Plates”. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  •  PLAINFIELD,  N-l- 

Executive  Offices  •  SOI  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 


Social  Amcniiiei. 


Feature  Satirizes 
Social  Amenities 

Illustrated 


M  I  San  Francisco 

Slnll  in  takeoffs  on  the  absurdities  ex- 

AA  ^  vAAA^  Changed  by  acquaintances  at  so- 
Spokane.  Wash. — It  takes  edi-  cial  gatherings  and  meetings 
torial  skill  to  handle  the  queries 

which  flow  into  the  Spokane  - 

Spokesman-Review  and  Chron 
icie  information  office,  and  that 
has  been  supplied. 

M.  B.  Amoit,  formerly  man- 
aging  editor.  Spokesman-Re- 
view,  is  now  head  of  the  activ-  *'•  i 

Ity.  Information  has  been  ^  J*'  ^ 

granted  departmental  scope  in  _ V  A _ 

the  organization  headed  by 

W.  H.  Cowles.  Jr.  The  depart-  <e  PV  X ■/  . 

ment  keeps  its  calm  whether 

the  inquiry  be  about  forthcom-  yajLV  f/;  ^ 

ing  motherhood  or  weather  and  f 

travel  condition.  , 

At  least  230  demands  are  made 

on  the  department  daily,  Amoit  W  X  1 

estimates,  adding  that  is  con-  ^ 

servative.  He  can  expect  80  to 

100  mail  inquiries.  75  phone  _  ,  i  i  .l  ..xi 

calls  and  from  80  to  100  callers  Sotomayer  ske  ch  for  the  No.  no. 

every  day.  The  personal  calls  *®®*  ®“®  ,  debate 

sometimes  stack  up  until  the  ‘hat  goes  on  before  the  final 

commodious  office  outside  the  "thanks  awf'lly"  that  prece^ps 

reference  room  is  filled.  grabbing  the  last  one  in  the 

The  1.000  calls  a  week  han-  package, 

died  by  Amoit  and  his  staff  are 

in  addition  to  requests  for  provide  a  sidelight  for  Sunday 
source  material  from  the  staffs  society  sections  of  San  Francisco 
of  the  two  newspapers.  Promo  Chronicle. 

tion  of  the  department  has  been  The  palaver  over  the  last  cig- 
kept  at  a  minimum  because  of  arette,  the  formal  introduction 
the  heavy  demands.  or  other  social  graces  appears 

The  constantly-promoted  home  under  sketches  by  the  San  Fran- 
economics  department  for  horne-  cisco  artist,  Sotomayer. 
makers  is  in  addition  to  the  in-  Another  society  section  fea- 
formation  service.  It  handles  ture  is  provided  by  pictures  of 
100.000  inquiries  or  services  in  rnore  than  just  the  principals, 
a  year.  These  range  from  ma-  The  street  scene  as  passersby 
tinees  in  the  newspapers'  audi  gape  and  cameramen  flash  bulbs 
torium  to  recipes.  at  the  bride  and  groom  is  an  ^ex- 

Morket  and  Sales  Room  ample  of  added  interest  obtained 

Added  service  is  being  pro-  from  this  type  of  picture. 
vided  in  a  new  Market  and  Sales  r»  . 

Room.  neporters  Form 

Now  nearing  completion,  the  Own  Npwa  Riirfsmi 
room  is  a  small  auditorium  '-'Wn  INGWS  DUrOQU 
suited  for  many  purposes  and  Chicago  —  Two  former  City 
equipped  for  presentation  of  News  Bureau  reporters  have  or- 
sound  motion  pictures.  ganized  their  own  Community 

The  room  will  be  used  for  News  Service,  with  headquar- 
staff,  organization  and  group  ‘ers  here  at  166  W.  Washington 
meetings  and  will  not  be  kept  St.,  servicing  community  news- 


FEES  REFUNDED 


For  one  sponsor  after  another,  Dr.  out  exception,  prize  them  above  all 
Cleorjje  W.  Crane’s  transcribed  pro-  other  evidences  of  Dr.  Crane’s  ability 

yranis  —  "Psychology  in  Action”  —  as  a  builder  of  business  and  good  will, 

li.ive  built  up  a  performance  record 
unique  in  broadcasting.  Mail  pull  is 
exceptional.  Hooper  and  Nielsen 
ratings  .show  an  audience  building 
capacity  which  can  be  of  untold 
value  to  any  advertiser. 

For  example.  Sales  Manager  Fred  C. 

Bock  recently  wrote  from  WADC, 

.•\kron,  Ohio,  "In  the  winter  and 
spring  reports,  Dr.  Crane  nearly 
doubled  the  audience  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  program  when  his  show  came  on 
the  air.  It  peaks  the  audience  and 
IS  one  of  our  liest  features.” 

Obviously,  it  would  be  folly  to  make 
So  it  goes  wherever  Dr.  Crane  is  such  an  offer  if  these  programs  had 

heard.  But,  statistics  alone  do  not  not  repeatedly  proved  their  worth 

disclose  the  important  plus  values  beyontl  question.  5!o,  you’ll  surely 

which  contribute  most  to  his  success.  want  to  know  more  about  them  if 

These  plus  values  are  not  easily  rend-  you’re  now  braking  for  a  program 

ere<l  into  statistical  form  for  compari-  or  might  be  s<x>n.  Just  mail  the 

son.  Ncverthelcs.s,  they  are  abund-  coupon  below  or  phone  John  R. 

antly  in  evidence  from  the  first  Kneebone  —  .Andover  2833  —  for 

broadcast  and  current  sponsors,  with-  .sample  transcriptions  and  full  details. 

You  can  book  Dr.  Crane's  popular  15  minute  open-end 
programs  (playing  time— approximately  IIV2  minutes) 
5  times  a  week— as  far  as  a  year  ahead. 


Because  of  these  all  important  factors 
and  the  unvarying  success  of  Dr. 
Crane’s  programs  wherever  broad¬ 
cast,  this  scries  is  now  being  offered 
on  a  basis  without  precedent  in  radio 
— satisfaction  or  money  hack..  If  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  13  weeks  of  broad¬ 
casting  do  not  entirely  satisfy  a  spon¬ 
sor,  he  has  only  to  say  so.  Hopkins 
Syndicate  will  then  promptly  refund 
every  cent  received  from  that  sponsor 
for  Dr.  Crane’s  transcriptions. 


1 1  S.  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 


I  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  IIS.  LaSalln  St.,  Chicago  3,  lilinois 

‘  (  )  Send  full  details  of  offer  to  sponsors 

'  (  )  Send  sample  transcriptions  of  4  typical  programs 

I  Firm  Name 

■  or  Radio  Station _ 

I  Your  Name _ 

I  (Position) 

I  Address _ 

'  City _ Zone _ State - 


RADIO 

MBS  Adds  Formula 
To  Measure  ‘Theater 

By  Jerry  Walker 


AS  ITS  contribution  to  the 
methods  of  measuring  radio's 
advertising  potentiality,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  has  come 
up  with  a  formula  for  gauging 
the  "size  of  the  theater.’’ 

By  computing  such  factors  as 
atmospheric  noise,  man  -  made 
noises  ( the  vacuum  cleaner  next 
door  and  the  razor  upstairs), 
ground  conductivity,  and  inter¬ 
ference  from  other  stations,  the 
MBS  engineers  developed  charts 
that  show  the  capabilities  of  sta¬ 
tions  and  networks. 

Edgar  Kobak,  MBS  president, 
put  it  in  a  simple  way:  "We  can 
now  tell  where  we  can  be  heard. 
By  improving  programs  we  will 
set  out  to  prove  we  can  get 
listeners.” 

MBS  in  Second  Place 
The  formula  works  out  nicely 
for  the  MBS  story  to  advertisers. 
It  starts  by  giving  the  biggest 
theater  (for  daytime  audiences) 
to  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  an 
idea  which  might  be  associated 
naturally  with  the  fact  that  NBC 
headquarters  in  Radio  City  con¬ 
tains  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  largest  theater. 

MBS  nudges  out  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Co.  in  the  net¬ 
work  picture  its  formula  devel¬ 
ops.  Thus  the  No.  4  network  as¬ 
sumes  a  commanding  position, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  its  sales 
department. 

Mr.  Kobak  emphasized  that 
the  MBS  method  of  measure¬ 
ment  is  based  strictly  upon  radio 
engineering  standards  developed 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  It  is  not,  he  said,  a 
substitute  for  any  other  form  of 
measurement  in  radio. 

Primarily,  it  can  show  what 
stations  listeners  in  any  area  can 
hear  when  they  turn  their  sets 
on.  In  tests  it  was  disclosed  that 
a  30-watt  station  in  California  is 
capable  of  rendering  the  same 
grade  of  service  as  a  50,000-watt 
station  in  Florida,  other  factors 
being  equal. 

Place  on  the  Dial  Counts 
Due  to  varying  conditions  of 
ground  conductivity,  etc.,  a  250- 
watt  station  in  North  Dakota 
has  the  same  area  of  coverage 
as  a  50.000-watt  station  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  same  frequency, 
MBS  engineers  found. 

So  it’s  part  of  the  MBS  story 
that  position  in  life  for  a  radio 
station  isn’t  determined  so  much 
by  its  power  as  by  its  place  on 
the  dial. 

MBS  has  many  small-zone  sta¬ 
tions.  although  Mr.  Kobak 
proudly  pointed  out  that  142  of 
the  network’s  455  affiliates  are 
now  in  the  1.000- watt  or  over 
class.  When  he  assumed  charge 
of  MBS  a  little  over  two  years 
ago,  there  were  220  affiliates. 

Applying  the  MBS  formula  of 
theater-size  to  the  four  net¬ 
works,  engineers  gave  these  rat¬ 


ings:  NBC  —  29,275,000  radio 
families  who  can  hear  the  sta¬ 
tions  90' f  of  the  time:  MBS — 29,- 
089,000;  CBS  —  28,688,000;  and 
ABC— 28.412,000. 

All  Selling  Same  Theater 

The  computations  to  date  are 
only  for  daytime  listenability. 
Similar  data  is  planned  for  eve¬ 
ning  coverage.  At  this  point,  as 
Mr.  Kobak  noted,  it  all  adds  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  four  net¬ 
works  are  selling  about  the  same 
thing — potential,  that  is. 

"But,  I  must  add,"  he  said, 
"that  MBS  rates  are  50%  under 
those  of  NBC  and  also  under 
those  of  the  other  networks." 

He  admitted  that  network  busi¬ 
ness  for  1947  had  slipped,  "be¬ 
cause  advertisers  have  become 
a  little  more  cautious  where 
they  spend  their  money.’’  MBS 
hopes  to  show  some  pickup  in 
the  last  quarter,  he  added. 

"The  trouble  with  Mutual,” 
Mr.  Kobak  commented,  "was 
that  we  went  too  fast  last  year. 
We  just  weren’t  that  good.  I 
have  always  warned  the  sales 
force  to  go  slowly,  not  to  get  too 
much  business,  because  they’ll 
have  to  beat  that  mark  the  next 
year” 

Hearing  on  Mobile  Service  . 
THE  EXTENT  to  which  news¬ 
paper  publishing  companies 
may  obtain  facilities  for  radio 
transmission  of  instructions  from 
their  offices  to  reporters  operat¬ 
ing  in  automobiles  or  at  remote 
points — and  return  messages — 
may  be  affected  by  public  hear¬ 
ings  to  be  conducted  Oct.  27  in 
Washington. 

The  testimony  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  essentially  with  mobile 
services,  but  some  relay  press 
now  operates  in  that  area  and 
the  question  will  be  raised 
whether  to  retain  part  of  it 
there. 

Form  401  ior  Publishers 

The  original  hearing  date  was 
Sept.  8.  Under  inquiry  will  be 
the  rapidly  expanding  use  of 
radiotelephone  for  communica¬ 
tion  with  vehicles,  the  need  for 
spectrum  allocations  and  rules 
governing  mobile  services.  The 
method  now  is  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in 
setting  a  date  for  formal  hear¬ 
ings  reflects  an  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  system. 

Publishers  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  press  frequencies 
in  either  the  mobile  service  or 
press  relay  wavelengths  are  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  FCC  "Form 
401.”  Attached  to  this  form,  and 
also  required  to  be  completely 
filled  out,  are  supplementary 
statements  covering  financial 
ability,  engineering  plans,  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation,  and  state¬ 
ments  as  to  planned  operation. 


Cooper  Heads 
INS  Radio  Service 

Appointment  of  John  M. 
Cooper  as  director  of  the  radio 
department  of  International 
News  Service  was  announced 
Sept.  8  by  Seymour  Berkson, 
general  manager  of  INS. 

Cooper  will  have  charge  of  all 
editorial  and  related  matters 
connected  with  INS  radio  serv¬ 
ice.  His  duties  will  include 
station  relations,  development  of 
new  channels  for  the  use  of  INS 
in  radio,  television  and  facsimile, 
supervision  of  special  radio 
scripts,  and  publication  of  News¬ 
caster  magazine,  an  INS  special 
service  for  radio  newsmen. 

Cooper  joined  INS  recently 
after  long  experience  in  radio, 
newspaper  and  wire  service 
work. 

Recorder  Is  Used 
In  Court  by  Weekl-y 

A  wire  recorder  placed  in  the 
District  Court,  Golden,  Colo.,  by 
the  weekly  East  Jefferson  Sen¬ 
tinel  of  Lakewood,  Colo.,  was 
challenged  by  an  attorney  but 
allowed  to  stay  by  the  judge. 

During  a  hotly  debated  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  establishment  of  a 
new  metropolitan  district  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  the  newspaper 
introduced  the  device  to  afford 
a  complete  record  of  all  the 
testimony.  When  an  attorney 
said  the  Sentinel  "proposes  to 
crucify  the  opposition,”  Editor 
Mark  Hansen  retorted:  "Since 
when  does  reproducing  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  its  entirety  constitute 
crucifixion?” 

"We’re  going  to  use  some 
choice  excerpts  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  next  week,”  Francis  G. 
Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
Golden  Press.  Inc.,  told  E&P. 

Wire  recorders  were  given  a 
tryout  for  newspaper  use  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  in  spring 
of  1945  and  since  then  have  been 
used  by  newspapers  chiefly  on 
spot  news  and  interviews.  In 
Los  Angeles,  by  permission  of 
several  Superior  Court  judges. 
Radio  Station  KLAC  and  the 
Los  Angeles  News  have  used 
the  apparatus  in  court. 


FCC  to  Tackle 
Queslion  of 
Radio  Editorials 

WASHINGTON  Whether 
radio  broadcast  stations  should 
express  editorial  policies-^ 
subject  which  has  been  ap^ 
proached  by  indirection  for 
many  years — will  be  met  head¬ 
long  in  a  series  of  meetinp 
which  the  Federal  Communia 
tions  Commission  will  open  here 
Jan.  12. 

FCC  proscribed  editorial  ex 
pression  on  political  candidates 
and  controversial  questions  by 
broadcasters,  in  the  Mayflower 
Broadcasting  Corp.  ruling  Jm 
16,  but.  in  its  own  worda- 
"Since  the  adoption  of  the  opin 
ion,  there  has  been  widespread 
discussion  concerning  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  opinion  in  its 
application  to  particular  sitaa 
tions.  and  the  desirability  or  un¬ 
desirability  of  having  a  general 
policy  concerning  editorializing 
by  broadcast  licenses.” 

That  situation  has  resulted  in 
the  call  for  public  hearings  in 
which  the  entire  commission 
membership  intends  to  take 
part. 

Discussion  will  be  confined  to 
these  issues: 

1.  To  determine  whether  the 
expression  of  editorial  opinion 
by  broadcast  station  licensees 
on  matters  of  public  interest  and 
controversy  is  consistent  with 
their  obligation  to  operate  ther 
stations  in  the  public  interest. 

2.  To  determine  the  relation 
ship  between  any  such  ^itorii 
expression  and  the  affirmative 
obligation  of  the  licensees  to  in 
sure  that  a  fair  and  equal  pres 
entation  of  all  sides  of  contro¬ 
versial  issues  is  made  over  the 
facilities. 

The  commission  ordered  tha; 
any  person  desiring  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  hearing  file  with  it 
in  triplicate,  on  or  before  Dec.  1 
a  notice  of  appearance,  settin? 
forth  the  names  of  the  person; 
who  will  testify,  the  organiza 
tions  represented,  if  any,  tho 
subjects  on  which  they  intend 
to  testify  and  the  time  desired 


Mew  Inlander 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa- 
iion  has  elected  the  Grand 
Rapids  ( Mich. )  Press  to  mem- 
oership. 


120,000  Songsters 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  Sunday  night 
community  sings  sponsored  by 
the  Omaha  World  Herald  dtev 
more  than  120.000  persons  in  the 
season  just  ended. _ 


MOVING? 

Y^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addres.ses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarcel  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
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Ultrasensitive  RCA  television  camera  tube  cuts  studio  light  requirements  90% 


Television  finds  drama  in  the  dark 

—  with  new  RCA  studio  camera 


Now  television  becomes  even  more  ex¬ 
citing  as  lights  are  dimmed,  and  the 
camera  reaches  deep  inside  studio  shad¬ 
ows  to  capture  action  as  dramatic  as  any 
on  stage  or  screen  . . . 

A  new  studio  television  camera  — de¬ 
veloped  hv  RCA  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers— needs  only  1  10th  the  usual  light. 

The  super-sensitive  eve  of  the  new 
camera  is  an  improx  ed  Image  Orthicon 
Tube  ...  of  the  tvpe  once  used  only  for 
broadcasts  of  outdoor  events.  With  it, 
studio  broadcasts  now  become  sharper, 
clearer— and  since  so  little  illumination 


is  needed,  heat  in  the  studio  is  sharply 
reduced.  No  more  blazing  lights! 

Such  improvements  come  regularly 
from  research  at  RCA  Laboratories,  and 
applv  to  all  branches  of  radio,  television, 
electronics,  and  recording.  These  im¬ 
provements  are  part  of  vour  purchase 
of  anv  product  bearing  the  name  RC.\, 
or  RC.\  \'ictor. 

Wlu'i)  in  Radio  City,  Xew  York,  bi-  sure  to  see 
the  radio  and  electronic  wonders  at  RC.\  Ex- 
liibition  Flail,  36  West  49tl)  St.  Free  admission. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building. 
Radio  City,  Netc  York  20. 


RCA  Victor  home  television  re¬ 
ceivers  brini;  vou  everv  dramatic 
detail  that  the  new  camera  catches. 
RC.A’s  ‘‘Eye  Witness  Television" 
locks  pictures  in  time  witli  the 
sending  station.  Let  your  dealer 
demonstrate. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
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CIRCULATION 

Wire  Recorder  Used 
In  Carrier  Training 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  NEWLY  -  DEVELOPED  wire 

recording  machine  is  being 
used  by  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Orleans  States 
and  Times-Picayune  to  stir  up 
sales  consciousness  among  car¬ 
riers  and  country  agents,  we  are 
informed  by  our  New  Orleans 
correspondent. 

Don  Coleman,  circulation 
manager,  believes  it  is  the  first 
time  this  type  of  machine  has 
been  used  for  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  promotion. 

The  compact  recording  and 
player  combination  machine  will 
be  used  to  record  the  sales  talk 
of  newspaper  carriers  and  then 
play  it  back  to  them. 

“It  will  eliminate  canned  talk 
— with  a  carrier  as  the  news¬ 
paper  buyer  and  someone  else 
as  seller — that  has  been  used  for 
years.  It  will  get  away  from 
that  studied  and  unnatural  ap¬ 
proach,”  Coleman  said. 

Youngsters  like  to  hear  their 
voices  recorded.  Coleman  be¬ 
lieves.  And  it  will  be  more  like 
play  for  them  to  use  the  wire 
recorder. 

Plans  Competition 

Coleman  expects  to  have  his 

I, 000-odd  carriers  use  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  try  it  out.  Then  he 
will  take  down  recordings  for 
competition.  A  jury  will  decide 
the  winner  of  the  contest  and 
prizes  will  be  presented. 

The  machine  costs  $150  and 
is  inexpensive  to  operate.  A  15- 
minute  recording  costs  about 
$2.50  and  can  be  used  for  about 
10,000  playings. 

A  half-hour  roll  is  worth  $3.50, 
and  a  full  hour  wire  about  $6. 
These  also  can  be  played  back 
and  recorded  for  10,000  times. 

Coleman  also  expects  to  send 
out  recordings  on  sales  proce¬ 
dure  and  talks  from  editors  to 
the  estimated  1,500  rural  news¬ 
paper  agents  and  carriers.  It 
will  also  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  slides  in  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  business  training  course 
for  carriers. 

Central  States  Meeting 

J.  B.  CASADAY,  San  Francisco 

Examiner,  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  fall  meeting  of 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  Hotel 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Sept. 
21-24. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  on 
the  “home  grounds”  of  President 
Elmer  Schroeder,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  marks  the  first  time 
Central  States  has  met  else¬ 
where  than  in  Chicago,  which 
will  continue  as  the  convention 
city  for  the  annual  meeting  in 
March. 

Guest  speakers  will  include 
Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  and  John  Davenport, 


winner  of  the  1946  ICMA  schol¬ 
arship  award,  now  a  member  of 
the  journalism  faculty  at  In¬ 
diana  University. 

Willard  Horsman,  Blooming¬ 
ton  ( Ill. )  Pantograph,  CS  vice- 
president.  has  arrang^  a  series 
of  round  table  discussions  to 
complete  the  program,  which 
will  be  supplemented  by  Mil¬ 
waukee  hospitality,  arranged  by 
the  local  committee. 

ICMA  Bulletin  Disagrees 

WE  FIND  the  editor  of  the 

ICMA  Bulletin  disagreeing 
with  the  statements  of  H.  G. 
Hymes.  Winona  (Minn.)  Repub¬ 
lican-Herald,  carried  in  this  de¬ 
partment  July  26.  In  that  arti¬ 
cle,  Hymes  contended  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  carrier  promotion 
should  be  to  sell  circulation  and 
unless  the  promotion  provides 
for  individual  contact  between 
carrier  and  prospect  the  event 
fails  in  its  purpose. 

The  ICMA  editor  responds  as 
follows: 

“It  has  been  our  experience 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  main¬ 
tain  our  current  subscribers 
than  to  obtain  new  ones. 
Prompt  regular  service  by  our 
carrier  organizations  maintains 
readers,  brings  in  the  cash  on 
collection  day  and  is  a  strong 
selling  point  to  prospects.  Our 
‘Expert  and  Master  Carrier’  or¬ 
ganizations  are  money  well 
spent  in  providing  that  desired 
service.  It  is  a  positive  rather 
than  a  negative  approach. 

“The  first  requisite  for  fur¬ 
nishing  our  readers  with  good 
delivery  service  is  an  energetic 
dependable  carrier.  To  attract 
and  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
high  caliber  boy;  scholarships 
and  athletic  programs  have 
proved  valuable. 

“Actually,  circulation  promo-  | 
tion  is  nothing  more  than  sound 
newspaper  advertising  and  good 
public  relations.  Recreational 
equipment  supplied  the  armed 
forces  by  the  Coca-Cola  Com¬ 
pany  was  not  limited  to  those 
units  with  soda  fountain.  Can 
it  be  denied  that  such  money 
was  well  spent  although  im¬ 
mediate  sales  were  impossible? 
Ford  Motor  Company  is  spend¬ 
ing  millions  on  their  Boys  Base¬ 
ball  program,  we  don’t  know 
of  any  Ford  dealer  having 
enough  cars  to  go  around. 

“Our  newspapers  are  full  of 
the  crying  need  of  good  labor 
relations.  The  major  businesses 
that  are  cited  for  excellence  are 
those  using  the  very  methods 
that  circulation  managers  origi¬ 
nated  after  World  War  I.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  rise  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  advisor,  new  cousin  of  the 
circulation  promotion  manager. 
Company  picnics,  athletic  pro¬ 
grams,  insurance  plans,  vaca¬ 
tion  profit-sharing,  and  em¬ 


ployes'  publications  are  but  a 
few  of  the  money-saving  activi¬ 
ties  that  large  corporations  are 
finding  necessary.” 

Scholarship  Men  Enroll 
WINNERS  of  the  1947  ICMA 
scholarship  awards  are  now 
enrolled  at  two  universities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Phelps  Gates.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  chairman 
of  the  ICMA  educational  com¬ 
mittee. 

Thomas  E.  Bogardus  has 
been  accepted  as  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  William  Crowley 
has  been  enrolled  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism. 

Heads  Business  Course 
JOSEPH  J.  FRACCHIA  has  been 
named  director  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  business 
course  for  newspaper  carriers. 
He  formerly  served  as  instructor 
in  the  school  and  was  co-chair¬ 
man  of  athletics  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Loyola  University. 

H.  W,  Bishop  Named 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Appointment 
of  Howard  W.  Bishop  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  was  announced 
by  William  J.  Conners,  III,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  and  publisher. 
Bishop  has  been  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the 
Courier-Express  for  12  years, 
serving  as  country  circulation 
manager  and  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Collection  Change  Works 
MONROE,  Wis.  —  The  Monroe 
Times  has  made  a  change-over 
from  carrier  collect  to  the  of¬ 
fice  paid-in-advance  system  for 
city  subscribers.  The  change 
received  good  cooperation,  with 
only  a  small  percentage  remain¬ 
ing  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  the  management 
announced. 


Clark  to  Address 
Circulators 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  Tom 
Clark,  U.S.  Attorney  General  ii 
to  be  guest  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  in  connection  with 
the  30th  annual  convention  of 
the  Interstate  Circulation  Maj 
agers  Association,  to  be  heif 
here  at  Hotel  Statler,  Sent 
22-23. 

Washington  newspapers  will 
be  hosts  at  the  opening  recep¬ 
tion  and  cocktail  party.  Flemine 
Newbold,  general  manager  of 
the  Star,  is  luncheon  speaker  at 
the  first  day’s  meeting.  A  bus 
tour  of  historic  spots  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  nearby  Virginia,  has 
been  arranged  for  the  ladies  on 
Monday,  also  through  courtesy 
of  capital  city  newspapers. 

Interstate  includes  newspaper 
circulators  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  five  states — Pennsyl. 
vania.  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia’ 
William  H.  Dempsey,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  is  president 


Prices  Raised 
ANTIGO,  Wis.  —  The  Antipo 
Journal  has  increased  its  sub¬ 
scription  rates.  Carrier  service 
subscriptions  have  been  rais^ 
from  $9  a  year  and  20  cents  a 
week  to  $13  a  year  and  25  cents 
a  week.  In  Wisconsin  the  mail 
price  has  been  increased  from 
$5  to  $6  a  year,  and  outside  the 
state  from  $6  to  $10. 

Bicycle  'Float'  Wins 
ALBANY,  Ore. — At  the  recent 
Timber  Carnival,  carrier 
salesmen  for  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  decided  to  try  an  entry 
in  the  annual  parade.  Their 
“float”  consisted  of  six  bicycles 
decorated  with  yellow  and  black 
crepe  paper,  carrier  bags  and 
Oregonian  route  delivery  boxes. 
The  boys  were  awarded  a  first 
prize  of  $10  which  they  prompt¬ 
ly  converted  into  weenies  for 
a  carrier  picnic. 


So-o-o  nice 

to  come  home  to 

Yessir,  that's  WINNIE 
WINKLE.  Just  now  America's  favorite  "bread¬ 
winner"  has  her  hands  full  as  she  and  her 
brood  settle  down  to  happy-go-lucky  homemaking  in  their  new 
house.  What  with  her  adorable  twins  and  ever- 

helpful  (?  ?  ?)  parents  there's  fun  in  store  for 

her  family  and  yours.  Treat  your  readers  to  a  "Winnie  wel¬ 
come"  on  their  return  from  summer  vacations. 

Wire  now  for  proofs  and  prices  if  your  territory  is  open. 

Chicago  Trigune-  New  York  News 

m.  uon,  mwt  immn.  v«»  i?  nmnn'TOwii.  " 
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^/o.  9  in  a  series  of  Informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 


Social  Benefits  in  Bethlehem  Steel 


Many  years  ago,  Bethlehem  Steel 
inaugurated  a  series  of  social  benefits 
for  employees,  which  long  preceded 
similar  plans  under  Government  aus¬ 
pices.  The  Bethlehem  program  has 
been  amplified  through  the  years,  and 
includes  the  following: 


Pension  Plan — covers  all  employ¬ 
ees;  wholly  paid  for  by  Bethlehem; 
2600  former  employees  were  pension¬ 
ers  as  of  Dec.  31,  1946;  plan  was  in¬ 
augurated  Jan.  1,  1923,  and  up  to  the 
first  of  this  year  more  than  $17,600,- 
000  had  been  disbursed  in  pensions. 


Relief  Plan —  monthly  employee 
contributions;  company  bears  admin¬ 
istrative  costs;  provides  weekly  pay¬ 
ments  in  case  of  illness  and  non¬ 
industrial  accidents;  also  pays  death 
benefits;  payments  and  benefits  were 
made  last  year  to  16,000  participants 
or  their  beneficiaries;  plan  was  inaug¬ 
urated  June  1,  1926,  and  has  paid 


program  are  a 

«en^be  pleased  lo  send  the 
lowing  and  we  i  F  these  subjects, 
pertinent  literature  on  these  J 

Q  Pension  Plan 

□  Relief  Plan 

□  Health  Activities 

□  Safety  Procedure 

Q  Employment  Stabilization 
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out  over  $3.3,.300,000  up  to  current 
fiscal  year. 

Health — physical  examinations, 
medical  service,  and  dispensaries  at  all 
plants;  medical  and  engineering  staffs 
are  continually  at  work  on  preventive 
measures  to  aid  health,  such  as  ventila¬ 
tion,  dust  control,  scientific  removal  of 
fumes,  appraisal  of  each  operation  for 
removal  of  hazards. 

Safety  — all  jobs  and  operations  are 
engineered  to  prevent  hazards;  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  is  constant;  first-aid 
training;  accident  rate  reduced  64% 
since  1926;  ten  national  safety  awards 
for  excellent  safe  performance  re¬ 
ceived  by  Bethlehem  operations  in 
1946  from  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Employment  Stabilization  — 

many  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
maintaining  steady  prodnction  and  em¬ 
ployment,  notably  in  the  diversification 
of  products  to  keep  seasonal  demands 
in  balance.  Formerly  concentrating  on 
heavier  steels,  Bethlehem  now  makes  a 
complete  list  of  commercial  steel 
products,  thus  widening  markets  and 
stabilizing  production. 


BETHLEHEk, 

STEEL 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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SYNDICATES 

New  Mark  Trail  Page 
Features  Conservation 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

COSTS  SHOW  and  newspapers 

admit  that  participatory 
sports  are  more  popular  than 
audience  sports,  but  for  the 
most  part  that  interest  seems 
more  active  than  literary.  One 
method  of  converting  that  in¬ 
terest  into  a  newspaper  feature 
is  suggested  by  the  New  York 
Post  Syndicate,  in  its  "Mark 
Trail"  Sunday  page  starting 
Oct.  19. 

The  new  feature  by  Ed  Dodd 
is  alone  in  its  category  in  that  it 
will  depict  animals  and  woods 
life  realistically,  not  as  fairy 
story  or  comic  material,  and  will 
use  only  a  slight  story  thread, 
gaining  drama  from  the  conser¬ 
vation  problems  presented  and 
comedy  from  the  antics  of  the 
animals  shown.  The  daily  strip, 
full  of  adventure,  the  outdoors 
and  animals  is  18  months  old. 

Ducks  Unlimited  will  be  a 
first  and  timely  theme — and  a 
conservation  program  newspa¬ 
pers  have  widely  supported.  La¬ 
ter  sequences  will  feature  the 
Chinook  salmon  run  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  timber. 

“I'm  trying  not  to  force  the 
conservation  theme  and  wild¬ 
life  theme,"  Dodd  told  E  &  P, 
"but  to  let  it  drift  in  painlessly." 

"There’s  thousands  of  pieces 
of  information  about  these  ani¬ 
mals,"  he  added.  "You  have  to 
pick  out  the  things  that  are 
cute  and  attractive  and  appeal¬ 
ing  to  human  activities  .  .  .  such 
as  flying  squirrels  liking  to  live 
with  their  relatives." 

Dodd  learned  the  habits  of 
flying  squirrels  by  going  out 
into  his  Georgia  backyard,  but 
for  authentic  detail  on  animals 
not  native  to  Georgia  the  woods¬ 
man-cartoonist  has  received  co¬ 
operation  from  the  U.  S.  For¬ 
estry  Service  and  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  Forestry  service  has 
invited  him  to  live  at  its  head¬ 
quarters  all  next  summer  and 
he  plans  other  information  trips 
in  the  future.  Part  of  each 
working  day  goes  into  research 
on  color,  foliage,  seasons,  etc. 

For  makeup  flexibility  the 
Mark  Trail  page  has  a  two-in- 
one  format.  The  last  row  of  the 
tabloid  and  half-page  contains 
independent  drawings  and  data 
about  an  animal  which  can  be 
cut  off  without  loss  to  the  main 
feature.  Thus  a  newspaper  can 
make  a  third-page  in  its  own 
shop  and  the  extra  strip  may  be 
used  separately.  The  device 
eliminates  reduction  in  the  size 
of  drawings  for  the  third-page. 

Add  Feature  Changes 

LAST  year  Bill  Ruble  was 

drawing  a  panel  for  Register 
&  Tribune  Syndicate  loosely  as¬ 
sociated  with  news  novelties 
and  tagged  “I  See  by  the  Pa¬ 
pers".  By  a  process  of  natural 
growth  and  weeding  the  fea¬ 
ture  has  come  to  center  around 
one  group  of  characters:  Wilbur, 


his  wife  Mabel,  their  twins  and 
the  unwilling  spinster  Aunt 
Gertrude.  Beginning  Sept.  1 
RTS  recognized  the  develop¬ 
ment  by  changing  the  name  of 
the  cartoon  to  "Wilbur  '  and  pro¬ 
moting  its  other  new  feature — 
continuity.  Although  each  two- 
column  gag  panel  stands  by  it¬ 
self,  Ruble  is  achieving  a  con¬ 
tinuity  effect  by  use  of  the  same 
theme  successive  days. 

Press  Features’  silent  little 
strip-or-panel  comic  "Louie" 
will  be  available  also  in  Sun¬ 
day  color  Nov.  2.  Harry  Hanan, 
its  creator,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  few  foreign 
comic  strip  artists  to  obtain  a 
sizable  American  audience. 

Chet  Adams’  sports  cartoons 
have  been  doing  so  well  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  artist  will  be 
drawing  six  of  them  each  week, 
starting  Sept.  22.  He  had  been 
doing  three  sports  and  three 
general  cartoons.  Adams  orig¬ 
inated  his  “Gigs  and  Gags" 
panel  for  the  Army  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  Journal  and  CT- 
NYN  took  over  both  cartoonist 
and  feature  after  the  war. 


From  Washington 
AN  ATTRACTIVE  girl  with  a 
flair  for  perceptive  writing  of 
the  capital’s  social  front,  Elise 
Morrow  has 
been  picked  up 
by  Mordell  Fea¬ 
tures  for  syndi¬ 
cation  but  will 
continue  also  to 
write  her  week¬ 
ly  “Capital  Ca- 
p  e  r  s  "  for  the 
Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  The  new 
weekly  column 
will  be  similar 
enough  in  sub- 
j  e  c  t  and  ap- 
p  r  o  a  c  h  to  the 
Inquirer  column  that  Lynn  Mor¬ 
dell  is  passing  around  her  much 
discussed  piece  on  the  women 
correspondents’  tea  for  the  Duke 


Morrow 
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and  Duchess  of  Windsor  as  a 
sample  how  pertinently — or  im- 
pertinentl  y — Mrs.  Morrow 
writes. 

The  MF  column  starts  Sept. 
14.  but  Elise  Morrow  has  been 
columning  on  Washington  two 
years,  since  she  took  over  “Cap¬ 
ital  Capers”  for  her  husband. 
Hugh  Morrow.  It’s  his  story  that 
when  he  returned  from  war  the 
Inquirer  was  too  pleased  to  give 
it  back. 

The  capital  columnist,  still 
only  25,  was  13  when  she  started 
writing  "The  Autobiography  of 
a  Problem  Child",  but  instead  of 
finishing  it  for  the  American 
Mercury  she  married  at  the  age 
of  15  and  is  now  the  mother  of 
two  unproblematic  sons,  aged 
nine  and  seven.  At  16,  when  her 
husband  dropped  his  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  news  bureau  to  join  the  In¬ 
quirer,  she  tried  her  hand  at 
running  it. 

Of  Washington  society  she 
writes  with  more  frankness  than 
respect.  To  one  Washingtonian 
on  her  beat,  Mrs.  Alice  Roose¬ 
velt  Longworth,  she  is  "that  in¬ 
nocent  little  face,  and  that  de¬ 
lightfully  poisonous  mind”. 

Comic  Starts  Campaign 

WHEN  Zack  Mosley  had 

“Smilin’  Jack”  (CT-NYN)  get 
lost  in  a  storm  the  other  day 
and  reached  an  airport  on  short 
gas  rations  only  because  of  an 
air  marker,  he  touched  off  an 
air  safety  campaign  in  Georgia. 
The  aeronautics  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  started  a 
campaign  for  air  markers  at  all 
Georgia  cities  and  wrote  an 
Open  Letter  to  Mayors.  As  the 
letter  got  response,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  commented,  “Zack  Mos¬ 
ley  started  something.” 

Notes  and  Personals 

Press  Features  is  offering  a 

two-column  sketch-text  fea¬ 
ture  by  Silas  Frank  Seadler  for 
release  Oct.  13.  “You  Only  Live 
Once"  combines  a  simple  line 
illustration  with  a  philosophical 
message  on  such  topics  as  wor¬ 
rying,  being  happily  married  by 


compromising  and  the  joy  jj 
giving. 

From  a  new  syndicate,  Ejj- 
piRE  Features,  11  W.  421^ 
Street.  N.Y.C..  E&P  has  an  an 
nouncement  of  a  feature  article 
service  for  weeklies  or  dailie 
This  month’s  offerings  include 
stories  on  radio,  politics  and  a 
2,500  word  article,  “Narcotic 
Smuggling  Is  a  Business  ’.  The 
new  outfit  also  services  weeklis 
with  a  photography  and  a  book 
column. 

A.  C.  Sells  in  Savannah,  Gi 
and  the  Hamilton-World’ sW 

DiCATE  in  Seattle  would  seem 
far  apart,  but  they  have  gotta 
together  on  distributing  Sellj' 
gag  cartoons.  The  syndicate  also 
promises  soon  “Ride  ’Em”,  j 
one-column  western  comic,  and 
“Or  Buzzer”,  a  one-column  ani 
mal  series. 

Once  again  “Little  Orphan 
Annie”  is  being  labeled  reac 
tionary.  Drug  News,  organ  d 
the  Retail  Drug  Store  Employes 
Union,  in  its  August  issue  indig¬ 
nantly  reprints  three  strips  in 
which  the  orphan  takes  a  long- 
hour  job  in  a  drug  store  and 
gets  called  a  scab  by  the  em¬ 
ploye  who  had  quit  it. 

■ 

Dailies  Dominate 
Oil  News  Field 

Dallas,  Tex  . —  Switch  of 
World  Oil,  traditional  magazine 
of  the  oil  business,  from  weekly 
to  monthly  after  31  years  em¬ 
phasizes  the  growth  of  oil  news 
reporting  by  dailies  in  Texas 
and  the  Southwest. 

Explaining  the  changeover 
effective  Oct.  1,  Ray  L.  Dudley 
publisher,  said:  “Daily  newspa 
pers  have  been  doing  such  at 
excellent  job  of  oil  news  cover 
age  that  spot  oil  news  is  usually 
read  there  before  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  can  reach  subscriben 

“Today,  there  is  not  an  im 
portant  oil  center  whose  newi 
papers  do  not  have  well-con 
ducted  oil  pages  with  editon 
versed  in  developing  and  pre 
senting  oil  news  in  a  manne 
that  has  won  the  respect  of  oil 
men.” 


The  Case  of  Ihe  Puzzled 
Washington  Correspondent 

Even  veteran  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents,  covering  the  Capital  scene  day 
after  day,  experience  trouble  sifting 
out  "exclusives”  that  will  prove  “hot 
news”  for  their  individual  papers.  Big 
press  services  skim  off  the  cream. 

Almost  always,  Washington  news  is  of 
deepest  Interest  to  a  city,  a  county,  and  a 
State  when  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  THEIR 
problems. 


Washington  News  WhifFs 


as  written  from  the  Capital  by  the  gifted 
Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty  is  a  newspaper  feature, 
not  only  packed  with  world-wide  exclusives,  but 
carries  in  each  case  for  its  subscribers,  a  IcM-allzeil 
news  spark-plug. 

Released  from  Capital  by 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday' s  Type 


“The  Swan  Sings  as  He  Dies’* 

The  belief  that  a  dying  swan  sings  a  beautiful 
“swan  song”  is  an  ancient  myth.  Not  only  is  there 
no  evidence  to  support  it — but  the  common 
variety  of  swan  is  mute. 


“Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked” 

Wrong!  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned 
foods  jire  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as 
long  as  raw  foods.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  canning 
process  thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


“Preservatives  Are  Used  in  Canning” 
False!  This  is  a  very  popular  explanation  as  to 
why  canned  foods  keep — but  it  is  simply  untrue. 
Canned  foods  keep  because  they  are  hermetically 
sealed,  and  the  spoilage  organisms  are  destroyed 
by  heat  during  processing. 


“A  Whale  Cannot  Swallow  a  Man” 

This  misconception  was  originally  an  attempt  to 
refute  the  biblical  story  of  Jonah — on  the  ground 
that  a  whale’s  throat  was  too  small.  But  actually 
many  whales  have  throats  large  enough  to  permit 
them  to  swallow  a  man. 


FREE  —  an  exciting  NEW  feature  for  your  paper 


advertising  from  local  food  merchants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are  2  col¬ 
umns  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 


You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You  Believe 
It,”  an  outstanding,  new  weekly  feature. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It” — aimed  at  scotching 
false  pmpular  beliefs — is  based  on  the  above 
series,  familiar  to  readers  of  this  publication 
for  the  past  few  years. 

^  Your  business  department  will  also  find  this 
unusual  feature  an  aid  in  getting  additional 
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ACEJ  Representatives 
To  Visit  41  Schools 


COLUMBUS,  O.— The  Accredit¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  meeting  here  Sept. 
5,  6,  7,  selected  41  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  in 
the  United  States  which  will  be 
visited  within  the  next  six 
months  by  visitation  commit¬ 
tees  as  the  next  step  toward  ac¬ 
creditation. 

All  seven  members  of  the 
committee  and  its  executive 
secretary  were  present  for  the 
three-day  meeting.  They  are: 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing 
editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  evening 
News;  Dr.  Ralph  O.  Nafziger, 
school  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Minnesota:  Dr.  Raymond  B. 
Nixon,  director,  division  of 
journalism,  Emory  University; 
Stephen  C.  Noland,  editor,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind. )  News;  John  E. 
Stempel,  head,  department  of 
journalism,  Indiana  University; 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  publisher,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Times;  Dr. 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  assistant  to 
the  president,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee;  and  Dr.  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish,  school  of  journalism,  Uni- 
ver^ty  of  Missouri,  executive 
secretary. 

Visits  Start  Oct.  1 

A  schedule  of  visitations 
starting  Oct.  1  and  running  into 
April  was  tentatively  drawn  up 
by  the  committee,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  to  be  visited.  An  ed¬ 
ucator  metnber  and  a  newspa¬ 
per  representative  serving  on 
the  committee,  or  in  some  in¬ 
stances  a  person  chosen  by 
them,  a  regional  educator  or 
newspaperman,  chosen  by  the 
two  members,  and  the  executive 
secretary  will  visit  each  of  the 
41  schools  selected. 

In  cases  where  the  schools 
have  requested  accreditation  in 
special  curricula  or  sequences 
su(^  as  advertising  or  radio,  an 
additional  visitor  representing 
the  special  field  will  be  ask^ 
to  accompany  the  visitation  com¬ 
mittee  and  participate  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  school’s  program. 

Schools  and  departments  will 
be  notified  by  Dr.  English  of  the 
dates  selected  for  visitation. 

Chairman  Luxon  pointed  out 
that  these  visitations  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  accred¬ 
iting  procedure.  “By  personal 
visits,  such  intangible  matters 
as  faculty  morale,  esprit  de 
corps  in  the  student  body,  the 
type  of  support  the  school  re¬ 
ceives  from  its  university  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  standing  it 
has  on  and  off  the  campus  may 
be  determined,”  he  said. 

The  visitation  committees 
will  examine  and  report  on  the 
following  points: 

Administrative  set-up,  effect¬ 
iveness  of  administration  set-up, 
special  objectives,  regional  val¬ 
idity,  reliability  of  support,  gen¬ 
eral  character  and  suitability 
of  facilities,  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment,  library  facilities,  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  institution’s  offerings. 


utilization  of  neighboring  facil¬ 
ities,  student  accomplishment, 
student  morale,  student-faculty 
relations,  suitability  of  the  va¬ 
rious  curricula  for  which  the 
school  has  asked  to  be  accred¬ 
ited.  effectiveness  of  the  stand¬ 
ards,  credit  requirements,  com¬ 
petence  of  faculty  members  in 
subject  matter  taught,  teaching 
methods,  teamwork  of  faculty, 
personality,  vitality  and 
achievement  of  faculty. 

The  schools  also  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  submit  last-min¬ 
ute  figures  on  their  1947-48  bud¬ 
gets,  staffs  and  student  bodies, 
as  compared  with  1946-47  figures. 

Members  of  the  committee 
examined  the  preliminary  form 
of  an  Employee  Appraisal  Scale 
which  is  now  being  tested  by  a 
mailing  to  employers  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  1946  graduating  class 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  In 
its  final  form  this  Appraisal 
Scale  will  be  mailed  to  employ¬ 
ers  of  all  members  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  classes  of  all  schools  and 
departments  being  considered 
for  accreditation. 

The  Accrediting  Committee 
said  it  hopes  that  members  of 
the  visitation  committees  will 
be  able  to  interview  the  presi¬ 
dents,  deans  and  other  general 
administrative  heads  of  each  in¬ 
stitution  visited  as  well  as  the 
journalism  deans,  directors  and 
faculty  members. 

“With  the  visitation  schedule 
set  up,  the  Accrediting  Commit¬ 
tee  plans  to  progress  towards 
the  time  in  1948  when  it  can  re¬ 
port  to  the  American  Council 
on  Elducation  for  Journalism  its 
recommendation  as  to  the  list  of 
accredited  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments”,  Dr.  Luxon  said. 

’“The  plan  for  visitation, 
which  has  been  an  important 
and  integral  part  of  the  accred¬ 
itation  program  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  will  enable  the  educator 
and  newspaper  members  of  the 
Accrediting  Committee,  assisted 
by  regional  representatives  and 
in  many  instances  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  special  fields,  to  see 
for  themselves  the  schools  and 
departments  in  actual  operation. 
The  results  of  these  visitations 
then  can  be  combined  with  the 
tabulated  results  obtained  from 
the  questionnaire  data  and  with 
the  results  of  the  Employee  Ap¬ 
praisal  Form  to  enable  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  to  arrive  at  a 
final  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  given  school  shall  be  ac¬ 
credited.” 
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Readers  Know 
All  About  Costs 

West  Hartford,  Conn.  —  If 
mounting  costs  have  you  groggy, 
here’s  a  bit  of  consolation:  your 
readers  have  a  better  idea  of 
what  you  are  up  against  than 
you  might  suspect. 

The  West  Hartford  News,  a 
weekly,  offered  $50  in  cash 
prizes  for  the  closest  “guesti- 
mates”  on  total  production  costs 
— including  salaries  and  over¬ 
head — of  the  newspaper  during 
the  week  of  the  local  Country 
Fair 

After  elimination  of  a  few 
score  wild  guesses  over  $5,000 
and  under  $100,  the  average 
for  the  remaining  1,000  readers 
was  $1,190.  Actual  costs,  an¬ 
nounced  over  the  Fair  loud¬ 
speaker  at  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
test:  $1,031.06.  The  winner  es¬ 
timated  $1,314. 

Founded  in  1931  as  a  shopping 
paper,  the  weekly  was  converted 
to  paid  subscriptions  in  1943 
and  was  purchased  by  Bice 
Clemow,  former  publisher  of  the 
lithographed  Hartford  News- 
daily,  on  March  1  of  this  year. 

Kehr  Honored 

Washington,  D.  C. — Ernest  A. 
Kehr,  stamp  editor.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  presented 
the  Walter  J.  Conrath  Memorial 
Award  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Air  Mail  So¬ 
ciety,  24-year-old  international 
aero  •  philatelic  organization  at 
Hotel  Raleigh  here. 


Bay  State  Editors 
Help  Publicity  Drive 

Boston  — Yankee  editors  ij 
Massachusetts  are  joining  form 
in  an  attempt  to  boost  the  Bn 
State’s  $100,000,000  vacation  Is 
come  by  widely  publicizing  itj 
historical  wonderland. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Ma» 
achusetts  Development  and  Ij. 
dustrial  Commission,  publisher! 
editors,  and  business  managen 
are  rallying  for  an  all-out  at 
tack  on  the  vacation  dollar. 

’The  Commission’s  program 
calls  for  periodical  releases  to 
be  sent  to  newspapers  outsifc 
of  Massachusetts  as  well.  Aj 
example  of  the  individual  storiei 
sent  hometown  papers  are  fte 
ones  recently  written  about  par. 
ticipants  in  the  first  United 
States  National  Championships 
Snipe  Class  regatta  raced  off 
Marblehead,  Mass.  ’The  contes¬ 
tants  represented  more  than  a 
dozen  states. 

The  Commission  also  intends 
to  utilize  newspaper  advertising 
space,  supplementing  this  cam¬ 
paign  with  releases  about  fall 
recreation  attractions  in  the  Bay 
State.  The  basis  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  striped  bass  fish¬ 
ing  off  the  Massachusetts  coast, 
beautiful  autumn  foliage  in  the 
Berkshire  Mountains,  golf  and 
sailing  on  Cape  Cod. 

Effective  this  month,  the  rec^^ 
ational  advertising  and  promo 
tional  account  for  Massachusetts 
Development  and  Industrial 
Commission  is  being  handled  by 
Chambers  and  Wiswell,  Boston 
advertising  agency. 


POUNDED  IN  -1994 

This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONED 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 
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SURPRISE  PRESENTATION  TO  PUBLISHER 

Harold  A.  Stretch-  publisher  of  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  receives  a  plaque  of  the  first  mat  cast 
on  Mav  14-  the  day  when  the  New  Jersey  newspapers  resumed  after  a  three  and  one-half  month  sus¬ 
pension.  The  mat  was  cast,  electro-plated,  bronze  -  treated,  silver  -  sprayed,  buffed,  shellacked  and 
mounted  on  solid  oak.  Witnessing  Nicholas  Martarella,  stereotype  foreman  (right),  make  the  presen- 
tatin  are.  in  the  usual  order.  Mr.  Stretch:  Lowell  Goodwin,  composing  foreman;  Lawrence  A.  Terry, 
building  superintendent;  James  T.  Scott,  bu'-iness  manager;  Frank  H.  Ryan,  editor;  William  P.  Greenus, 
detail  manager;  Frank  J.  Kinsella,  advertising  director;  Walter  Tushingham,  general  manager;  Henry 
Danielson,  press  foreman;  and  Neal  E.  Dyer,  mechanical  superintendent. 


Freedom  Trcdn 
Gets  Big  Start 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia — Generous  space 
allotments  in  news  coverage  and 
a  plethora  of  display  advertising 
joined  in  by  leading  business  and 
industrial  advertisers  in  this 
area  assures  an  auspicious  start 
for  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Train  which  starts  its  coun¬ 
trywide  itinerary  next  week  un¬ 
der  auspices  of  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation. 

Philadelphia’s  Week  of  Re¬ 
dedication  ceremonies,  to  be  cli¬ 
maxed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
traveling  shrine  on  Sept.  17,  the 
160th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  gets 
under  way  this  weekend,  to  con¬ 
tinue  without  intermission  un¬ 
til  the  train  has  departed  next 
Friday. 

Sponsors  have  anticipated 
that  Philadelphia  would  set  the 
pattern  for  similar  celebrations 
in  major  cities  during  the  306 
official  stops  Freedom  Train  is 
to  make  during  the  ensuing  year 
while  making  its  33.000-mile 
jaunt  through  all  48  states. 

Mayor  Bernard  Samuel  offi¬ 
cially  has  proclaimed  Rededica¬ 
tion  Week.  Saturday  is  Vet¬ 
erans'  Day,  with  a  military  par¬ 
ade  on  the  Parkway,  climaxed 
by  a  mass  meeting  in  Independ¬ 
ence  Square.  In  the  evening  a 
labor-industry  rally  is  to  be 
staged. 

Sunday,  Sept.  14,  will  be  Re¬ 
ligious  Freedom  Day,  with  ob¬ 
servances  in  all  churches;  Mon¬ 
day  is  Womens  Day;  Tuesday 
is  Youth  Day. 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
Associated  Press  and  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Co.,  is  featured  in  the 
series  of  broadcasts  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  all  local  radio  studios. 
He  will  speak  on  “Freedom  of 
the  Press.” 

President  Truman  and  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  are  to 
participate  in  broadcasts  to  be 
made  Tuesday  evening.  Sept.  16. 

Arthur  C.  Kauffman,  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  mayor’s  rededication 
committee. 

First  specimen  of  the  volume 
of  advertising  to  be  loosed  here 
in  connection  with  the  coming 
of  Freedom  Train  was  a  full 
page  of  institutional  advertising 
that  appeared  in  local  newspa¬ 
pers  Wedne.sday  morning. 

This  was  timed  by  preconcert¬ 
ed  action  to  represent  the  lead- 
off  in  a  week’s  bombardment  of 
public  opinion  through  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  Each  day  until 
Freedom  Train  arrives  and  de¬ 
parts,  the  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  material  is  to  be  stepped-up. 

Under  direction  of  The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  which  has  co¬ 
operated  with  American  heri¬ 
tage  Foundation  in  sponsoring 
the  affair,  it  was  planned  to 
have  Philadelphia  set  a  pattern 
that  might  be  followed  by  other 
conimunities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
op'll'  ..general  manager  of  the 
DUHettn,  was  named  to  Mayor 
aamuels’  rededication  com¬ 
mittee. 

Acting  for  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 


vertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  of 
which  he  is  an  officer,  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum  is  in  charge  of  a  brochure 
that  will  be  published  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  ceremonies  are  concluded. 
This  booklet  in  turn  will  be 
sent  out  to  newspapers  all  over 
America  in  advance  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Freedom  Train  in  some 
306  communities. 

Active  in  the  advertising  end  of 
the  local  rededication  campaign 
is  a  trio  consisting  of  Jerome 
T.  Gray,  president  of  the  Gray 
&  Rogers  advertising  agency; 
George  T.  Eager,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  the  Bulletin  Co.,  and 
Carl  Fissell,  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Retail  Merchants 
Association.  Mr.  Eager  was 
named  by  Mayor  Samuels  as 
chairman  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  brochure  will  show  in  de¬ 
tail  how  the  campaign  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  handled. 

The  first  institutional  ad  of 
Wednesday  had  40  firms  cooper¬ 
ating  in  underwriting  the  page 
cost 

Meanwhile,  in  New  York,  the 
World  -  Telegram  published  ex¬ 
cerpts  of  a  Communist  Party 
memorandum  denouncing  the 
“reactionary  purposes  of  the  Big 
Business  sponsors”  of  Freedom 
Train.  The  memorandum  in¬ 
structed  party  functionaries  in 
places  on  the  train’s  route  to 
make  Rededication  Week  in 
those  communities  the  occasion 
for  “broadest  progressive  united 
front  meetings.” 

In  a  statement  in  reply  to  the 
Communist  charges,  Louis  A. 
Novins,  secretary  of  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  remarked;  “We  can 
understand  why  those  people 
who  do  not  like  the  American 
way  of  life  do  not  like  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  rededication  to  its  ideals 
and  principles.”  The  rededica¬ 
tion  program,  he  added,  is  “a 
genuine  citizens’  movement.” 

The  Foundation  thanked  the 
World-Telegram  and  Reporter 
Fred  Woltman  for  exposing  the 
Communist  plan. 


Peoria  Journal 
Leads  Fight  on 
Police  Brutality 

Peoria,  Ill. — When  the  Peoria 
Journal  demanded  “stern  action” 
in  the  investigation  of  alleged 
beatings  of  two  murder  suspects 
by  Peoria  policemen,  it  faced 
tough  opposition  from  some  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  police  department. 
The  murder  victim,  himself  a 
member  of  the  force,  was  Patrol¬ 
man  John  Cusson. 

Assertedly  kicked  and  beaten 
when  arrested  Aug.  26.  some 
nine  hours  after  the  fatal  shoot¬ 
ing.  were  Edward  Hendren  and 
Wayne  Shook,  both  of  Mattoon. 
Ill.  Hendren  has  since  confessed 
the  slaying,  according  to  police, 
and  both  he  and  Shook  are 
named  in  murder  warrants. 

Testifying  at  a  hearing  which 
opened  Sept.  5.  called  by  the  po¬ 
lice  and  fire  commission  to 
probe  the  alleged  beatings,  were 
six  Peorians.  Also  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  were  approximately  50  Pe¬ 
oria  police  officers,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  appear. 

Story  of  the  testimony  on  the 
opening  day,  written  by  Journal 
Reporter  Otto  F.  Brinkman,  was 
printed  under  the  following 
four-column.  30-point  Century 
Italic  headline:  “6  Peorians  List 
Police  ‘Brutalities’,  Alleged 
Beatings  of  Cusson’s  Slayer.” 

Opposition  to  a  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  demanding  the  hearing  be 
prosecuted  vigorously  was  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  in  some 
quarters  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  Typical  of  the  arguments 
of  those  opposing  the  Journal 
stand  were  those  written  anony¬ 
mously  to  Journal  Publisher 
Carl  P.  Slane  by  a  member  of 
the  police  department. 

The  letter  and  Mr.  Slane’s  re¬ 
ply  were  printed  in  a  double¬ 
column,  front-page  Journal  dis¬ 
play,  Sept.  6. 

TTie  anonymous  policeman 
wrote  that  Cusson  was  killed 
doing  his  job  .  .  .  “trying  to  rid 


Peoria  of  the  kind  of  rat  that 
Hendren  and  Shook  are.” 

“1  hear  none  of  the  papers 
crying  over  him,”  the  letter  ad¬ 
ded,  "but  they  are  doing  a  lot 
of  crying  about  the  rat  who  shot 
him  in  the  back.  I  ask  you, 
is  it  not  time  you  put  a  warn¬ 
ing  in  your  paper  to  the  kind  of 
punks  that  killed  a  policeman 
that  they  better  find  a  new  place 
to  do  their  killing  and  robbing, 
in  place  of  trying  to  make  fools 
out  of  the  police  department?” 

In  his  reply,  Slane  pointed  out 
the  newspaper  is  not  trying  to 
hurt  elected  city  officials  but 
“is  trying  to  help  .  .  .  make  this 
a  better  city  in  which  to  live. 

“.  .  .  But,  Mr.  Policeman,  the 
fact  that  a  member  of  the  police 
department  has  been  killed,” 
Mr.  Slane  continued,  “gives  you 
no  right  whatever  to  injure,  or 
inflict  any  injuries  on,  the  slay¬ 
er  or  suspected  slayer  or  his 
companions.  By  doing  so,  you 
take  the  law  into  your  own 
hands,  defeat  the  purposes  of 
justice,  and.  to  be  frank,  dis¬ 
grace  the  uniform  you  wear. 

“Mr.  Policeman,  if  a  hoodlum 
killed  a  newspaperman,  we 
would  be  very  angry,  indeed. 
But  if  we  should  catch  that  mur¬ 
derer  and  decide  to  administer 
‘justice’  according  to  our  own 
concepts,  we  would  be  breaking 
the  law.  Suppose  wo  captured 
and  beat  and  kicked  him  and 
treated  him  badly,  and  inflicted 
such  severe  injuries  on  him  that 
he  had  to  be  hospitalized? 
Would  you  not  arrest  us  for 
lynch-mob  tactics? 

“And  remember,  Mr.  Police¬ 
man,  we  did  not  swear  an  oath 
to  uphold  the  law,  as  you  did. 
We  are  not  breaking  any  such 
oath  if  we  give  vent  to  our  feel¬ 
ings  of  revenge.  You  are.  .  .  .” 
■ 

Award  for  Debating 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  established  a 
$2,500  annual  scholarship  as  an 
inducement  to  Michigan  high 
school  students  to  improve  de¬ 
bating. 
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Among .  Ad  Folk: 

Seidel  Names  Judson 

ARTHUR  A.  JUDSON  ha£  been 

appointed  veepee  of  Seidel 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York  City.  He  started  his  career 
in  1916  with  McGraw-Hill.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  associated 
with  Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  Sohn- 
Judson  agency,  of  which  he  was 
a  partner,  the  copy  preparation 
section  of  the  Adjutant  Gener¬ 
al’s  office  in  Washington  and  L. 
E.  McGivena  &  Co. 

Armstrong  Rejoins  FC&B 
SHERWOOD  ARMSTRONG, 

formerly  with  the  New  York 
City  office  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  recently  rejoined  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  firm 
in  an  exec  capacity.  He  has  just 
returned  from  England,  Ireland 
and  Switzerland,  where  he  did 
creative  work  for  the  company’s 
European  advertisers.  Hails 
from  Lord  &  Thomas. 

Grosvenor  Heads  B&H 
WALTER  B.  GROSVENOR  is 

the  new  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  office  of  Beaumont  & 
Hohman,  Inc.  He  has  been  with 
B&H  for  15  years  and  has  held 
the  positions  of  media  analyst, 
production  manager,  space 
buyer  and  account  exec. 

Good  Housekeeping  Editor 
FREDERICK  B.  WHITEHEAD 

has  taken  over  the  reins  of  ad 
editor  on  Good  Housekeeping 
mag.  He  comes  from  Fuller, 
Smith.  &  Ross  agency  and,  pre¬ 
viously,  the  publicity  dept,  of 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Switches  In  Adland 
RALPH  DE  CASTRO  has  re¬ 
joined  the  creative  staff  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  Had  been 
with  the  agency  from  1942  to 
1945. 

William  A.  Stutts,  recently 
of  American  Viscose  Corp.  as 
asst,  ad  manager,  is  with  the 
Cleveland  office  of  Fuller,  Smith 
&  Ross,  Inc. 

Bernard  Slavin  is  now  on  the 
copy  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Lockwood-Shackelford 
agency.  Recently  with  Lamport. 
Fox,  Prell  &  Dolk,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Dorothy  Dignam,  public  rela¬ 
tions  dept.,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  is  back  from  the  Paris 
fashion  openings.  Says  that  the 
standing  band  collar  on  bodices, 
a  1912  revival,  is  due  to  replace 
the  lapel  pin  with  the  collar 
brooch.  Whatever  that  means. 

James  W.  Calvert,  ex-news¬ 
man  from  Texas,  is  now  in 
charge  of  public  relations  for 
Bauerlein  agency.  New  Orleans. 

David  R.  Compton,  former  as¬ 
sistant  ad  manager  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Statesman,  Salem,  Ore.,  has 
been  named  ad  manager  of 
Safeway  Stores  for  the  Dallas, 
Tex.,  zone.  Comes  from  Essex 
Advertising  Service,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Edna  Hoey  has  stepped  into 
the  pages  of  Media  Digest  as  ad 
manager.  She  was  the  former 
media  director  of  Carter  Prod- 
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ucts,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City, 

Wallace  L.  Shepardson  is 
with  the  Boston  office  of  Jhmes 
Thomas  Chirurg  Co.  as  contact- 
man. 

John  Beard  has  joined  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.  as  copy¬ 
writer  He  was  formerly  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  London 
and  with  the  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Montreal. 

Norman  J.  Park,  formerly 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California,  has  been  appointed 
office  and  production  manager 
of  Allen,  Clenaghen  &  Smith 
agency,  Portland,  Ore. 

Ham  Elected 

Mason  L.  Ham  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  veepee  of  Doremus  &  Co. 
Ham  operated  his  own  agency 
in  Boston  from  1935  through 
1942.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  later  becoming 
an  account  exec  in  the  New 
York  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborne.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  in  1945  to  head 
the  general  advertising  division 
of  Doremus.  Charles  W.  Morse, 
veepee,  continues  in  charge  of 
the  Boston  financial  division. 

New  Agency 

Luke  Collins,  C.  R.  Cusick, 
Norman  D.  Schwerke  and  Gus 
J.  Wild — these  are  the  partners 
of  Collins  -  Cusick  -  Schwerke  & 
Wild,  new  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
agency,  which  recently  opened 
offices  in  the  Transit  Tower. 
Collins,  account  exec,  was  for 
18  years  ad  manager  of  a  shoe 
company;  Cusick,  merchandis¬ 
ing  director,  has  much  ad- 
merchandising  experience; 
Schwerke,  general  manager,  has 
been  ad  active  for  20  years; 
and  Wild,  art  director,  has  been 
an  artist  for  some  time.  Tommy 
Reynolds  will  handle  radio  pro¬ 
duction. 

Clemens  F.  Hathaway  has 
joined  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger, 
Inc.,  as  an  account  exec.  Hath¬ 
away  was  formerly  associated 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
where,  during  12  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  he  was  an  account  exec  and 
latterly  director  of  that  agency’s 
consumer  panel.  Hathaway  will 
make  his  headquarters  in 
GN&G’s  New  York  offices. 

R.  P.  Bingham,  formerly  with 
the  Winnipeg  office,  has  now 
joined  the  Vancouver,  B.  C.  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Cockfield,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  as  account  exec. 

William  L.  Rindfuss,  former 
account  executive  and  copy 
writer  with  Lee-Stockman,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  copy  department 
of  John  A.  Cains  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
WILLIAM  G.  BCXJART,  copy 

chief,  Beaumont  &  Hohman’s 
Chicago  office,  is  the  author  of 
the  book  novelization  of  Uni¬ 
versal’s  motion  picture,  "Singa¬ 
pore.”  It  is  reported  by  B&H 
that  another  of  his  stories, 
“Death  Calls  a  Spade,’’  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  foreign  newspapers. 

Launching  its  fall  series  of 
meetings,  the  Syracuse  alumni 
in  New  York  (advertising  and 
publishing )  met  at  the  Syracuse 
University  club,  106  W.  56th  St., 
last  week. 


Appointments 

RONALDS  Advertlslllg^  AfCBCy, 

Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont,,  has  bMn 
named  to  handle  all '‘the  adv^ 
tising  of  Dipfoam  (Canada), 
Ltd.  The  company  has  just 
started  a  newspaper  campaign 
in  Ontario. 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Lockwood-Shackelford  agency 
has  taken  the  account  of  Kern 
Food  Products.  Plans  call  for 
newspaper,  magazine,  trade,  out¬ 
door,  and  radio  advertising. 

A  new  product,  Yankee  Tof¬ 
fee,  will  be  introduced  to  its 
western  market  by  Brown  & 
Haley,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  via  out¬ 
door,  newspapers  and  radio 
spots.  Honig-Cooper  Co.,  Seat¬ 
tle,  is  the  agency. 

Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer,  Inc. 
to  Federal  Advertising  Agency. 

Hom-Art  Foods,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  baking  mixes, 
to  Gordon  Best  Co.,  Inc. 

Birks  Brothers  Brewing  Co., 
Chicago,  to  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Chicago  office. 

Consider  H.  Willett,  Inc., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  manufacturer  of 
maple  and  cherry  furniture,  to 
Griswold  -  Eshleman,  Cleveland, 
effective  Jan.  1. 

Ellis  Importing  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  roasters  and  packers  of 
coffee,  to  J.  M.  Korn  &  Co. 

Metropolis  Brewing  Co.,  Inc., 
( Maltcrest  near-beer)  to  Deutsch 
&  Shea,  Inc. 

Sylvia  Shoes,  New  York,  and 
Terry  Shoes,  Brooklyn,  to  Ju¬ 
lius  J.  Rowen  Co.;  newspapers 
and  direct  mail. 


Want  Ads  Set 
All-Time  High 
In  2  Papers 

Chicago  —  Chicago  Su^, 
Tribune  for  Sept.  7  contain 
279  columns — 31  pages— ofc^ 
sified  advertising,  marking  ^ 
all-time  high  for  the  Tribttn 
surpassing  the  previous  recitt 
of  272  columns  on  Sept.  8, 

A  continued  labor  shoran 
and  an  increase  in  the  numiK. 
of  used  automobiles  offered  fo- 
sale  were  reflected  in  the  »aii' 
ad  volume.  Help  wanted  jjc 
employment  agency  ads  ocm 
pied  more  than  105  columns  a* 
15  columns  were  devoted  tc 
used-car  ads. 

More  than  74  columns  intht 
Sunday  Tribune  classified  sm 
tion  were  taken  up  with  iodus 
trial  properties,  real  estate  and 
farm  lands  for  sale. 

New  Record  in  Omaha 

OMAHA,  Neb. — Classified  adver 
tising  users  of  Omaha  World 
Herald  set  a  new  record  during 
August,  when  the  paper  carried 
57,934  ads,  a  gain  of  8,218  over 
August,  1946.  The  previous  rec 
ord  was  established  in  May 
1947,  when  individual  wantal< 
totaled  57,566. 

Because  of  the  newspnnt 
shortage,  the  World-Herald  was 
forced  to  condense  the  record 
August  total  into  1,300  incies 
less  space  than  was  used  in 
August,  1946. 


Q* 


A. 


What  about  accommodations 
in  Bermuda? 


J 

"I# 


'§ ' 


Bermuda  can 
accommodate  nearly  as 
many  visitors  today 
as  before  the  war.  By 
and  large,  these  accom¬ 
modations  are  better 
i  than  ever.  In  reopening,  many  of  the  large 
I  and  small  hotels — guest  houses,  too — have  bee: 
,  remodeled  or  redecorated.  Much  of  the  equip- 
!  ment  and  furnishings  are  new.  The  result  is 
a  more  comfortable  Bermuda. . .and  visitors 
will  find  the  same  broad  range  of  choice 
from  simplicity  to  luxury. 

i  The  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 
I  or  620  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

. . 
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Suppose  you  were  out  of  touch  with  the  world. 

Suppose  you  could  see  some  things  going  on 
around  you  .  .  .  but  had  no  means  of  learning 
who,  what,  where,  and  why.  In  short,  you  would 
be  just  about  as  well-informed  as  a  goldfish. 
It  would  be  pretty  tough,  wouldn’t  it? 

Well,  that’s  not  a  far-fetched  idea  of  how 
life  would  be  without  your  newspaper.  For 
your  newspaper,  you  see,  is  really  you  . . .  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  Now  you’re  down 
Sycamore  Street — there’s  a  whopper  of  a  fire 
at  Harry  Smith’s  place.  Now,  you’re  in  Wash¬ 
ington — the  Senate  is  just  getting  warmed  up 
on  a  new  bill.  Now  you’re  in  Tokyo — now 
you’re  in  Berlin — now  Moscow. 

Yes,  there’s  a  world  on  your  doorstep  every 


morning  .  .  .  the  world  tucked  away  in  your 
coat-pocket  on  your  way  home  every  evening. 
Like  a  magic  carpet  it  carries  you  to  a  million 
places  so  easily  you  never  have  to  leave  your 
favorite  fireside  chair. 

You  may  move  your  home.  Your  old  slippers 
sooner  or  later  wear  out.  Even  your  pet  dog 
may  pass  away.  But  your  newspaper,  as  warm 
and  as  much  a  part  of  your  life  as  any  of  these, 
is  always  with  you  .  .  .  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
always. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  oldest  Publishet  s'  and  Advertisers’ 
Newspaper  in  America' 

Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


How  would  you  like  to  live 

in  a  goldfish  bowl? 


PROMOTION 


i 


Chicago  H-A  Teases 
Irvin  Into  3  Cheers 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


A  LARGE  FAT  round  of  ap¬ 
plause  goes  this  week  to  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald-American 
for  an  example  of  a  well-plan¬ 
ned,  splendidly  designed,  and 
beautifully  executed  direct  mail 
promotion. 

The  promotion  consisted  of  a 
mail  campaign  of  six  cards  and 
one  oversize  brochure  selling 
the  paper’s  new  Sunday  “Smart 
Set ■’  magazine  section. 

The  six  cards  were  simple 
mailing  pieces  designed  as 
teasers.  They  carried  smartly 
done  cartoon  drawings  and  a 
teaser  caption.  The  captions  car- 
ri^  the  tease  through  to  the  un¬ 
veiling,  which  was  the  brochure 
itself. 

'Eureka!' 

For  example,  the  first  card 
said.  “Eureka!  We  have  the 
formula."  Then,  “Presto!  The 
designers  create  a  masterpiece.’’ 
Then,  “Walla!  The  workers  work 
a  miracle.”  Followed  by,  “Bravo! 
It's  bigger  .  .  .  brighter  .  .  . 
breath  taking!"  And,  “Zounds! 
A  million  women  watch  and 
wait  .  .  Until  finally,  “Hur¬ 
rah!  The  unveiling  is  at  hand.” 

The  cards  carried  no  sender 
identification,  so  that  other  than 
knowing,  from  the  po.stmark, 
that  they  came  from  Chicago, 
the  recipient  was  in  the  dark 
about  what  they  were  heralding. 

Then  came  the  brochure,  in 
an  envelope  designed  so  that 
the  six  teaser  cards  formed  a 
border  around  two  s.des  of  it. 
Thus,  the  value  of  the  tease  was 
utilized  again_  to  create  interest 
for  what  was  in  the  envelope. 

The  brochure  itself  is  a  gem 
of  smart  design  and  good  print¬ 
ing.  It  devotes  pages  to  telling 
what  “Smart  Set”  will  do  in  the 
fields  of  fashion,  beauty,  home 
furnishings,  entertaining,  soci¬ 
ety.  the  teens,  and  travel. 

Clipped  to  the  last  page  of  the 
brochure  is  a  simple  memo  slip 
from  P.  J.  Morrison,  the  paper’s 
advertising  director.  It  says, 
“The  first  issue  of  the  new 
Smart  Set  will  be  published 
Sunday.  September  14th.  Make 
your  space  reservations  now!!” 

From  start  to  finish,  this  is  a 
sweet  little  package  of  promo¬ 
tion. 

N.  J.  in  Pa. 

IF  YOU’RE  LOOKING  for  the 

state  of  New  Jersey  these  days, 
you  might  find  it  right  over  the 
Delaware  River,  comfortably 
nestled  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  No  shenanigans,  either — 
just  a  smart  promotion  idea  used 
by  Promotion  Manager  Joel  Ir¬ 
win  to  make  a  good  selling  point 
for  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post. 

What  he’s  done  is  to  ask,  via 
a  smartly  designed  and  well 
written  four-page  folder: 
“What’s  Jersey  doing  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .  .  .  with  half  a  billion 
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dollars?”  And  to  point  up  the 
idea,  he  has  New  Jersey  super¬ 
imposed  in  color  over  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Lying  right  over  the  river 
from  Philadelphia,  with  its  big, 
strong  newspapers,  the  Courier- 
Post  has  the  problem  of  keeping 
its  smaller  market  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  picture — both  nationally 
and  for  the  Philadelphia  retail¬ 
ers,  who  draw  large  business 
from  Camden. 

The  folder’s  argument,  well 
bolstered  with  facts  and  figures, 
and  illustrated  with  maps,  is 
that  “What  Jersey  does  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  it  does  through  the 
Courier-Post.” 

Roses  and  All 

TO  PROMOTE  the  Debutante 

Issue  of  its  “Smart  Set”  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  the  New  York 
Journal- American  sends  out  a 
cleverly  done  little  folder  die- 
cut  to  reveal  through  its  front 
cover  two  beautiful  roses.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  even  though  artificial.  They 
tie  in  with  the  caption,  “May- 
fair’s  American  Beauties  Will 
Blossom  Sunday,  October  5.” 

Older  Generation 

WITH  SO  MUCH  attention  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  the  teen-agers  right 
now,  there’s  something  refresh¬ 
ing  and  smart  about  the  Detroit 
(Mdch.)  Times  ad  in  last  week’s 
Editor  &  Publisher  captioned 
“Grandpa  and  Grandma  spend 
money,  too!”  The  ad  carries  the 
information  that  267,000  grand¬ 
pas  and  grandmas  read  the 
Times,  and  points  out  how,  hav¬ 
ing  accumulated  their  worldly 
goods,  they  now  spend  money  to 
get  the  better  things  of  life  for 
themselves  and  little  luxuries 
for  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children. 

In  the  Bag 

“TWICE  as  many  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day”  is  the  caption  the  New 
York  News  gives  one  of  its  ex¬ 
cellently  done  folders  showing 
the  circulation  edge  the  News 
has  over  other  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  the  rich  suburbs.  The 
folder  provides,  for  New  York 
City  and  suburbs,  figures  on 
population,  families,  newspaper 
circulations  and  percent  of 
family  coverage. 

Have  you  noted  the  neat  slo¬ 
gan  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner  is  using  these  days, 
“Salesmaster  of  the  West?” 

As  a  supplement  to  its  monthly 
Merchant’s  News  Letter,  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette 
has  a  sheet  showing  how  many 
families  the  advertiser  reaches 
in  Pittsburgh  with  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  advertising.  It’s  always 
impressive,  it  seems  to  us,  to 
bring  the  otherwise  abstract 
business  of  advertising  down  to 
concrete  shape  like  this. 


ead 


Identity  Established 
Faced  with  a  pile  of  unidenti¬ 
fied  zincs  stored  in  the  back  of 
the  shop,  Editor  Joe  O.  Fergu¬ 
son  of  Pawnee  (Okla. )  Chief  de¬ 
cided  to  run  one  each  week 
under  the  title  of  “Guess  Who.’’ 
To  date,  each  has  been  identi¬ 
fied,  information  in  one  case 
coming  from  a  reader  in  Japan. 


Baseball  School 
More  than  600  boys  attended 
Fargo  ( N.  D. )  Forum’s  two  day 
baseball  school  at  which  Lloyd 
Waner,  a  scout  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Pirates,  gave  lessons  in 
batting.  Sports  Editor  Eugene 
Fitzgerald  conducted  the  school 
and  Circulation  Manager  Don 
Bowker  supplied  the  ice  cream. 


Milk  Promotion 

Chattanooga  (Tenn. )  News- 
Free  Press  runs  regular  full 
page  ads  stressing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  milk.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  through  local 
theater  managers  to  get  pictures 
of  well-known  movie  stars 
drinking  milk.  The  space  is  paid 
for  by  local  milk  dealers  and 
grocers. 


Annenberg  Names 
J.  O.  Murray  Controller 

Philadelphia — Walter  H.  An¬ 
nenberg,  president  of  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.,  of  which  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Inquirer  is 
a  unit,  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  J.  Olin  Murray  as  con¬ 
troller  for  Triangle  Publications, 
the  appointment  to  include  the 
Inquirer  division,  radio  station 
WFIL  and  the  magazine  and 
trade  publication  divisions. 

Mr.  Murray  was  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  international 
public  accounting  firm  of  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co. 


Publishing  Leads 
State's  Industry  Gro'wth 

OLYMPIA,  Wash.— Growth  of 
the  paper  industry,  printing  and 
publishing  in  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  more  steady  and 
consistent  than  any  other  single 
industry,  it  was  reported  by 
John  D.  Davis,  state  commis¬ 
sioner  of  employment  security. 

Broken  down,  Davis’  report 
showed  14,000  persons  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  paper  industry 
during  July,  an  increase  of  6.9% 
over  July,  1946. 

Printing  and  Publishing  em¬ 
ployed  7,300  persons  in  July,  an 
increase  of  12.3%. 


Judges  Agree 
To  Examine 


Personals  Wanted 
In  an  editorial  entitled,  “It 
Takes  You,  Too,”  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Evening  Press  pleaded  with 
readers  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  paper;  write  letters,  send 
personals,  call  in  tips,  make  sug¬ 
gestions.  On  the  Women’s  Page 
a  box  makes  a  special  appeal  for 
personals.  The  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Editorial  Board 
which  is  acting  during  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  Editor  Wilbur  Sutton. 


Ban  on  Photos 


Houghton  Lake,  Mich. — 
igan’s  70  circuit  court'  judja 
and  members  of  the  state  m 
preme  court,  long  accustonm 
to  “eating  out”  other  peopU, 
took  it  on  the  chin  thenrselva 
Sept.  5  as  four  newspaper  ni«i 
told  them  what  they  consider  to 
be  wrong  with  Michigan’s  coun 
procedures. 

It  was,  of  course,  all  the 
judges’  own  idea.  At  the  inii- 
tation  of  Presiding  Circuit 
Judge  Joseph  H.  Moynihan  (De¬ 
troit);  Wallace  B.  MacLachlan 
editor  of  Mt.  Clemens  Daily 
Monitor-Leader;  James  Ransoo. 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Lou  Tend- 
ler,  Detroit  News;  and  Charle 
Crellin,  Detroit  Times,  “sounded 
off”  for  an  hour. 

Tendler  confined  most  of  hii 
comments  to  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
isting  baiLs  on  courtroom  phii- 
tography  and  won  from  the  at- 
sembled  judges  approval  of  i 
motion  to  confer  with  represet 
tatives  of  the  state  Bar  Amocu 
tion  and  newspaper  editors  oi 
the  matter. 

Ransom  spoke  scathingly  of 
suppression  orders  which,  he 
charged,  are  frequently  used 
by  unscrupulous  attorneys  to 
cover  up  actual  fraud  and  big 
amy. 

Crellin  and  MacLachlan  dug 
in  their,  spurs  and  let  go  with 
a  wide  variety  of  suggestion! 
for  the  improvement  of  court 
procedures. 

As  the  sole  spokesman  for 
Michigan’s  49  small-city  dailies, 
MacLachlan  touched  specific¬ 
ally  upon  “delayed  justice" 
which  he  termed  equally  as  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  the  so-called  | 
"quickie”  variety  recently  R 
short-circuited  by  supreme  court 
action.  He  spoke  at  length  upon 
Michigan’s  unique  one-man 
grand  jury  law  which  he  termed 
“a  headline  hunter’s  paradise" 
which,  frequently,  circumvents 
the  ends  of  true  justice  and 
makes  it  all  too  easy  for  a  po¬ 
litically  ambitious  judge  to 
“blacken  a  man’s  character  per- 
naanently”  without  due  regard 
for  the  legal  rights  of  witnesses. 

The  Mt.  Clemens  editor,  like¬ 
wise,  told  the  judges  that  he 
believed  the  ends  of  justice 
could  best  be  served  if  they,  for 
their  part,  would  “Get  tough 
with  counsel  once  in  a  while.” 
Most  important  of  all,  he  said, 
was  the  necessity  for  judges  to 
“be  on  hand  at  the  appointed 
hours”  when  cases  have  been 
set  for  trial. 

Laxity  in  the  handling  of 
friend-of-the-court  functions, 
“double  standard  justice”  and  a 
host  of  other  problems  were 
aired  by  MacLachlan  as  a  re^ 
suit  of  a  survey  of  editors’ 
“gripes”  against  the  courts. 

“But  not  one  editor,”  he 
pointed  out,  “had  questioned 
the  integrity  of  the  bench.” 

The  judges,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  session,  applauded  at 
great  length  and  many  anwing 
them  termed  the  innovation 
“the  brightest  spot  in  our  long 
history  of  annual  meetings.’’. 
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Some  Important 

FACTS 

regarding 

AIR  FRANCE 


here,  v^it  in  walked  over  to  a  cabinet 

irt  iWanila  picked  out  some  out-of-town 

=  papers.  Quickly  thumbing 

through  one  of  them,  he  pointed 
of  to  a  national  ad. 

I^e  ea  ^  ^  j  “That  ad  is  a  perfect  example 

^ae  u  of  one  of  the  serious  mistakes  a 

Wochinir.  national  advertiser  makes.  It 

^  "n  'r  Gro  looks  as  though  it  were  pre- 

pared  in  an  ivory  tower  in  New 
ver  established  York  City. 

?u  ^  ^  Grover  -jf  jg  ^qq  giick,  too  profes- 

HL®  1  D  oe  flViiof  TTo  was  sional.  It  is  not  homey  enough, 

Paul  MeGee  as  chief  He  w^  ^ 

formerly  a  public  relation  offi-  ^  ^ 

cer  for  the  air  transport  corn- 

mand  in  the  China-Burma-India  ..jj  advertiser  had  used 

theater  of  the  "^^r  and  for  a  local  people,  with  possibly  their 
time  Grover  w^  billeted  pictures  (testimonial  style),  he 

him  while  serving  as  an  Asso-  might  have  come  much  closer  to 
Press  correspondent  jjjg  mark.  Some  of  the  best  ads 
ff  formerly  a  Chicago  yye’ye  done  here  have  been 
Sun  staff^.  those  featuring  the  opinions  and 

James  G.  Wingo,  of  Manila,  pictures  of  local  people.  It’s 
for  10  yeap  a  iiewspapernian  much  friendlier,  and  the  read- 
in  Washington  and  Manila,  has  gj.s  like  that 
been  named  assistant  to  McGee.  ..^ffgr  all,' the  national  adver- 
On  the  same  trip,  Grover  or-  tiser  is  under  a  handicap  to  be- 
ganized  a  News  advertising  of-  gi^  with — no  one  wants  to  read 
flee  in  New  York  City.  Head  of  jjjg  stuff,  so  he’s  got  to  make  it 
office  IS  Albert  (  as  attractive  and  easy  to  read  as 

py  )  Capatosto,  formerly  public  possible  ’’ 
relations  officer  at  Base  X,  Ma-  _ 

nila,  and  prior  to  the  war  en-  Three  Virtues 

gaged  in  the  radio  and  adver-  The  too-professional  look  and 
tising  business  in  Atlantic  City  the  New  Yorkish  slant  could 

and  Manila.  easily  be  avoided,  he  said,  if 

Newspaper  labor  relations  are  national  advertisers  remembered 
generally  good  in  Manila,  ac-  that  each  daily  paper  in  the 
cording  to  Grover,  who  noted  country  has  three  virtues, 
that  the  editor  of  the  News,  Cip-  First,  he  said,  the  daily  is 
riano  Cid,  Is  also  president  of  local;  secondly,  it  deals  with 

the  Congress  of  Labor  Organiza-  news;  and  thirdly,  it  comes  out 

each  day. 

In  spite  of  these  obvious  at¬ 
tributes,  he  said,  the  advertisers 
on  a  nation-wide  scale  often 

overlook  them  and  go  on  slick¬ 
ing  up  their  typography  and 
using  combination  plates,  with 
just  sufficient  room  in  the  ad 
for  the  local  dealer  to  be  dragged 
in  at  the  tail  end. 

“And  the  readers  are  just  a 
bit  skeptical  and  think  the  ad  is 
sort  of  foreign-looking.” 

Ham,  who  is  sold  on  using 
small  units  of  space  frequently, 
said  the  national  advertiser,  who 
too  often  hogs  a  whole  page 
with  a  fancy  head  and  smoothly 
executed  copy,  is  actually  doing 
himself  a  great  disservice. 

_  „  _  . “He  is  too  prone  to  buy  the 

says  he  always  has  to  be  prodded  best  of  everything  for  his  space, 
into  doing  things.  He  might  get  a  surprise  bonus  if 

He  is  tall,  nice  looking,  with  he  copied  the  local  technique 
green  eyes  and  blond  hair,  and  and  remembered  those  three  vir- 
he’s  easily  the  most  popular  man  tues  of  the  daily.  The  bonus 
in  the  company.  would  come  by  his  having  bet- 

He’s  been  in  research,  radio  ter  and  less  expensive  ads. 
production  and  all  through  the  “Really  effective  advertising 


Henry  A.  Mattoon 

continued  from  page  14 


VETERAN  PERSONNEL  long  experienced  in  trens-oceanic 
operations  ...  In  28  years  of  overwater  flying  Air  France 
pilots,  navigators  and  engineers  have  flown  millions  of  miles 
and  built  a  world-wide  reputation  for  judgment  and  skill. 


EXPERT  MAINTENANCE  ...  All  transatlantic  planes  are 
subjected  to  a  systematic  check  and  thorough  servicing  at 
New  York,  Gander,  Shannon,  and  Paris  by  experienced  Air 
France  service  crews.  And,  under  a  special  arrangement 
with  the  manufacturer,  all  Constellations  are  given  inspection 
and  overhaul  by  Lockheed  technicians  after  each  New  York- 
Paris  round  trip  flight. 


IMMEDIATE  RESERVATIONS  THROUGH  TRAVEL 
agents  .  .  .  Faro  New  York  to  Paris  or  London  $345  one 
way,  $622.70  round  trip. 


When  you  go 


AIR  FRANCE 


28  YEARS  OF  OVER  WATER  FLYING 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  AIRLINE  •  610  Fifth  Aytnue,  N(W  York  20  •  415  Boylston  St..  Boston  16 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Unirersity.  N.  Y. 


2  AP  Men  Background 
Balkan  Tinder  Box 

THE  BALKANS:  FRONTIER  OF 
TWO  WORLDS,  by  Wiliam  B.  King 
and  Frank  O’Brien.  New  York:  Al- 
freil  A.  Knopf.  282  j)]).  $3.50. 

“WATCH  TURKEY!  .  .  .  Watch 
Russian  moves  to  take  over 
the  Turkish  Straits!” 

The  first  months  following 
V-J  Day  suggested  that  World 
War  II  was  not  really  over  but, 
like  World  War  I,  was  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  an  armistice  in  the  tragic 
march  of  forces  that  make  global 
war. 

Ever  since  then,  managing  ed¬ 
itors  have  been  warning  cable 
editors,  and  cable  editors  have 
been  warning  themselves,  that 
the  Balkans  —  particularly 
Greece,  Jugoslavia  and  Turkey 
— are  the  likeliest  place  for  a 
new  Sarajevo,  a  new  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  to  appear. 

The  Tito-Communizing  of  Ju¬ 
goslavia  and  the  civil  war  in 
Greece  underlined  that.  But  for 
many  of  us  the  reason  for  this 
news-eye  on  the  Balkans  has 
been  a  World  War  I  memory  of 
Russia’s  desire  for  the  Dar- 
^nelles,  and  a  recollection  that 
in  1900  Russian  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Muraviev  urged  upon  Czar 
Nicholas  II  that  “Russia’s  great¬ 
est  objective  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  should  be  to  take  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Straits  and  establish  herself 
firmly  there.” 

But  not  all  of  us  have  under¬ 
stood  the  details  of  power  poli¬ 
tics.  the  clash  of  ideologies,  the 
racial  and  religious  conflicts 
and  the  distrust  of  both  govern¬ 
ments  and  peoples  that  make 
the  Balkan  bridge  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea 
a  tinder-box  for  a  possible 
World  War  III. 

As  the  authors  of  this  ex¬ 
tremely  important  volume  put 
it:  “The  Balkans — the  narrow¬ 
est  land  area  where  the  Russian 
land-world  runs  into  the  West¬ 
ern  sea-world,  and  where  fear, 
conspiracy,  and  Great  Power  in¬ 
trigue  are  endemic — are  today 
the  arena  in  which  Russian  and 
Anglo-American  policies  are  but¬ 
ting  heads.  .  .  . 

“The  intelligent  citizen  of  the 
Western  world  may  know  little 
of  the  Balkans'  jumbled  dyn¬ 
astic  history  in  detail,  but  he 
cannot  with  safety  remain  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  world  forces 
at  work  there.” 

The  clash  of  Communist  and 
Anglo-American  ideologies,  both 
labelling  themselves  democratic, 
is  perhaps  at  highest  pitch  and 
sharpest  edge  in  the  Balkans. 
A  Communist  revolution  was 
fought  and  won  in  Jugoslavia 
after  V-E  Day.  By  less  violent 
means  it  was  won  in  Albania 
and  Bulgaria.  “The  same  revo¬ 
lution,”  these  authors  point  out, 
“was  fought  and  lost  to  Greece, 
but  _  until  Greece  attains  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  stability, 
there  is  always  a  good  chance 
that  it  will  be  fought  again.” 

The  main  burden  of  fighting 
for  the  insurrectionists  in  Greece 
was  not  carried  by  the  rank 


and  file  of  Greece’s  National 
Liberation  Front  but  by  a  unit 
known  as  the  Athens  Corps, 
made  up  of  frankly  Communist 
shock  troops.  The  Communist 
Athens  Corps  almost  won.  The 
small  British  force  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw.  It  was  only 
when  rocket-firing  planes  and 
reenforcements  arrived  that  the 
attackers  were  forced  to  give  in. 

Greek  forces  from  the  rightist 
resistance  group  gave  only 
nominal  aid.  They  left  the  fight 
against  Communist  domination 
in  Greece  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Either 
Greece  or  Turkey  could  easily 
become  another  Spain  where 
trial  jousts  of  another  world 
conflict  are  begun. 

Book  after  book,  week  after 
week,  year  after  year  .  .  .  and 
you  become  a  bit  cynical  about 
the  floodtide  of  inside  stories  of 
brewing  war  cauldrons.  But  I 
put  this  book  down  with  the 
thought  that  here  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  well-informed  and  well- 
considered  analysis  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  and  explosive  situation 
that  newspaper  men  watch  con¬ 
stantly  and  which  their  readers 
should  watch  more. 

The  authors,  William  B.  King 
and  Frank  O’Brien,  are  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondents  who 
composed  the  AP  staff  in  war¬ 
time  Turkey.  O’Brien,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Missouri  Journalism 
School  in  1939,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  fellow-student,  Sevim 
Sertel,  daughter  of  a  prominent 
Turkish  newspaper  editor,  went 
to  Turkey  almost  immediately 
after  graduation  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  A  year  later  he  was  hired 
by  AP  in  Istanbul.  Since  then 
he  has  covered  assignments  in 
Turkey,  Syria.  Lebanon,  Egypt, 
Italy,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 
He  is  now  in  Rome. 

King  joined  the  foreign  staff 
of  AP  the  same  year  as  O’Brien. 
His  assignments  took  him  to 
Switzerland,  Spain,  England, 
North  Africa,  Turkey,  Italy, 
Greece,  Jugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  France.  He  followed  both 
American  and  British  troops  in¬ 
to  battle.  On  D-Day  of  the 
North  African  invasion,  he  land¬ 
ed  with  the  first  wave  of  troops. 
He  is  assigned  at  present  to  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

King  and  O’Brien  tell  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  Tito  and  of 
Mihailovic.  Tersely,  factually, 
and  clearly,  they  characterize 
dominant  personalities  in  the 
Balkans;  and  with  scholarly 
thoroughness  they  describe  eth¬ 
nic  friction  and  political  world- 
rivalries  there.  Their  volume 
is  journalistically  colorful  with 
fast  narrative  of  recent  events, 
and  singularly  rich  in  pertinent 
historical  and  conspiratorial  in¬ 
formation.  The  combination  has 
produced  a  highly  readable  and 
highly  valuable  backgrounding 
of  crucial  news. 

The  authors  display  an  almost 
messianic  fervor  for  spreading 
unbiased  information,  because 


they  “see  the  great  danger  of 
either  indifference  or  misunder¬ 
standing.”  Their  style  in  these 
enthusiastic  parts  is  a  bit  ora¬ 
torical  and  esoteric,  as  though 
they  had  been  too  little  under 
the  immediate  pencils  of  a  copy- 
desk. 

It  is  probably  not  necessary 
to  use  the  words  endemic,  So- 
phoclean,  insouciant,  and  schizo¬ 
phrenic,  all  within  a  few  pages 
when  your  purpose  is  to  “spread 
important  information  widely.” 
But  when  the  authors  get  into 
factual  reporting,  factual  back¬ 
grounding  and  realistic  interpre¬ 
tation,  their  pedantry  departs 
and  they  become  seasoned  news¬ 
papermen. 

With  distinct  competence  they 
discuss  the  open  and  unavoid¬ 
ably  deep  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  European  rival¬ 
ries:  the  Communizing  of  Jugo-» 
slavia;  the  elements  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Trieste;  the  intrigues  of 
worldwide  consequences  in  Ru¬ 
mania,  Bulgaria  and  Albania; 
and  the  consequences  for  the 
United  States  of  the  Com¬ 
munism  -  Anglo  -  American  clash 
in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Since  1689,  the  Turkish  Straits 
have  figured  12  times  in  hos¬ 
tilities  between  Turkey  and 
Russia.  And  typical  of  the  di¬ 
rect  way  in  which  King  and 
O’Brien  put  a  collaborative  fin¬ 
ger  on  the  1947  significance  of 
the  Straits  powderkeg  is  this: 

“Soviet  Russia’s  drive  for  the 
Turkish  Straits  is  not,  cannot 
be,  an  end  in  itself,  because  the 
Straits  do  not  lead  into  an  open 
sea,  but  from  one  closed  sea  to 
another.  Beyond  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  and  the  Mediterranean 
lie  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Strait  of  Aden  before 
open  sea  is  reached  to  the  south, 
and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  be¬ 
fore  open  sea  is  reached  to  the 
west.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  Straits 
are  a  northern  passage  into  the 
Middle  East.  The  eventual  Rus¬ 
sian  objective  in  demanding  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Turkish  Straits  is  to 
push  into  the  primarily  British 
Mddle  East.” 


House  recalls.  But  they  rar^ 
back,  and  Harvey  reported; 
“When  we  got  there,  a  pharma- 
cist  studying  to  be  a  doctor  pro¬ 
nounced  him  dead  so  we  took 
the  body  to  the  Negro  under¬ 
taking  shop.” 

The  officers  had  just  turned 
to  leave  when  the  phone  rang 
again. 

A  voice  this  time  said  ex- 
-jitedly : 

“Dis  is  de  head  bookkeeper 
down  at  Hayes’  cullud  under- 
takin’  parlors.  Dat  dead  niggah 
whut  you  all  brought  down 
heah  has  done  come  back  to 
life! 

“We  had  him  all  stretched  out 
on  de  coolin’  board,  all  ready 
to  shoot  de  embalmin’  fluid  in 
him  when  he  riz  up  an’  we  lit 
out. 

“Naw,  suh,  we  didn’t  go  out 
de  doors:  windows  wuz  good 
enough  fer  us. 

“Where  is  I  talkin’  from? 
From  de  fillin’  station,  throe 
blocks  down  de  street.” 

“Cub  Reporter”  is  a  warm, 
delightful  and  well-written 
recollection  of  serious  and  comic 
newspaper  adventures  in  the 
Memphis  of  30  years  ago.  The 
book  pictures  a  period  in  jour¬ 
nalism  that  is  gone  forever- 
pictures  it  authentically,  vividly 
and  with  talented  story-telling 
charm. 
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Gannett  World  Report 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Gannett  Co. 
has  compiled  Publisher  Frank 
Gannett’s  report  of  his  recent 
plane  trip  around  the  world  in¬ 
to  an  attractive  booklet  titled 
“Winging  ’Round  the  World”  to 
be  distributed  free  to  readers  of 
group  newspapers  on  request 
The  material  was  first  published 
as  a  series  of  illustrated  feature 
articles  in  all  Gannett  papers. 
Promotion  departments  are  han¬ 
dling  distribution  of  the  book¬ 
lets. 


Reporting  In  Memphis 
30  Years  Ago 

CUB  REPORTER,  by  Boyce  House. 
Dall.is,  Texas:  Hightower  Press.  175 
pp.  $2.50. 

POSSIBLY  a  country  doctor 
gets  closer  to  widely  interest¬ 
ing  life  than  a  reporter,  but 
certainly  no  other  calling  can 
turn  a  man  into  a  more  fasci¬ 
nating  raconteur. 

In  this  not  very  well  printed 
but  highly  entertaining  volume, 
Boyce  House,  who  grew  up  on 
the  old  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Mem-phis  and  who  wrote  “I  Give 
You  Texas”  which  drew  praise 
from  Carl  Sandburg,  has  re¬ 
called  colorful  and  touching  mo¬ 
ments  of  Charles  P.  Mooney,  the 
editor  who  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Grady  and  Watterson, 
and  revealing  and  amusing 
anecdotes  of  newsgathering. 

There  was  the  desk  sergeant’s 
telephone  that  rang  when  House 
was  covering  police.  A  voice  at 
the  other  end  said,  "A  Negro  has 
had  a  heart  attack  on  the  side¬ 
walk  and  I  wish  you’d  send  a 
patrol  out  to  take  him  to  the 
hospital.” 

Officers  Harvey  and  Brownlee 
went  out  in  the  yellow  wagon. 


Raleigh  Party 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  Raleigh 
Times  held  its  annual  party 
Sept.  4  at  the  Tar  Heel  Club, 
Raleigh.  The  affair  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  over  100  members  of  the 
organization  and  their  families. 
Committee  on  arrangements 
was:  Gene  Carroll,  compaang 
room;  Neale  Patrick,  sports;  Ben 
Park,  city  news;  Randall  Moore, 
advertising;  Olive  Limer,  busi¬ 
ness  office;  Ruby  Jones,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  Leon  Blackley,  press 
room. 
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•  The  only  iournal  qlving  tfcn 
nowt  of  ndvortiMra,  advortlt- 
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Auftralln  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
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.2  ™ed  “  Of' 

- - - - The  Anti-Li( 

Article  VI  Oregon  has  file* 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  con-  State  t 

ctrued  as  depriving  the  nationals 
of  any  signatory  of  the  reme-  prohibit  sale  ( 
dies*  ^rovkled  by  the  domestic  leverages  ad. 
laws  of  such  signatories  con-  P 

cerning  the  publication  of  libel,  tising. 
ciander  or  obscene  materials.  ‘‘Promotive  a< 

sniT  the  bill 

Article  VUI  ing  “anything 

(A)  In  order  to  facilitate  at-  merely  furnishi 
tainnoent  of  the  objective  of  the  producer  c 
this  agreement,  the  International  trade  name  o: 
Information  Commission,  (here-  product,  and  t 
inafter  called  the  Commission)  and  the  price  a 
shall  be  established,  to  be  com-  cohol  is  sold.” 
posed  of  representative  corres-  „  adopted,  th 
pendents  or  executive  of  inf o^ 

nation  agencies  designated  by  sponsors  must 
their  respective  governments.  signers  to  the 

(B)  The  Commission  shall  which  it  wou] 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  causes  proposition  on 
arising  out  of  a  petition  filed  election  ballot, 
by  a  party  in  interest  alleging  state  believe  thi 
breach  of  one  or  more  of  the  the  petition  wi 
terms  of  this  agreement.  It  shall  signatures. 

he  emoowered  to  decide  all 
questions  as  to  its  jurisdiction  " 
arising  hereunder,  and  to  prom¬ 
ulgate  rules  of  procedure,  evi¬ 
dence  and  such  other  rules  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  fufill  its  H  * 

(unctions  hereunder;  subject  to  ''I 

such  restrictions  as  are  herein-  I 
alter  set  forth.  | 

(C)  A  party  in  interest  in  the  j 

original  instance  shall  be  any  Q 

correspondent  or  information 
agency  alleging  injury  because 
of  violation  of  this  agreement. 

(D)  Opportunity  shall  be 
given  the  respondent  to  answer 

1  the  petition.  Thereafter,  ug^n  c 

the  initiative  of  the  Commission 
or  at  the  request  of  either  party  com 

a  public  hearing  shall  be  held. 

(E)  Upon  conclusion  of  the  tent 

hearing,  the  Commission  shall 

publish  a  written  report  which  ^ 

shall  include  the  findings  and  we  f 

opinon  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  any  ate  i 

spMial  concurring  or  dissenting  5, 

opinions.  The  Commission,  when-  ^ 

ever  it  deems  appropriate,  may  dejK 

make  an  abridgement  of  the  re¬ 
port  which  shall  be  published  syst 

simultaneously  with  the  text  of 
the  report.  spec 

(F)  In  the  event  of  the  non-  *0  a 

appegirance  of  the  respondent  in  ® 

any  case  arising  hereunder,  a  corr 

public  hearing  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  ex  i>arte  and  a  report  QUIC 

shall  issue  as  in  the  case  of  ad-  T' 

versary  hearings.  * 

(G)  The  signatories  agree  that  rece 

any  report  or  abridgment  there¬ 
of,  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  3ll  ^ 

made  freely  available  to  all  in- 

formation  agencies  of  all  nations, 
and  to  such  repositories  of  in-  whi( 

formation  as  libraries,  schools 
and  universities,  and  shall  be  com 

made  available  at  cost  to  all  na- 
uonals  of  the  respective  signa¬ 
tories. 

Article  DC 

.  If,  after  the  Commission  has 
its  report,  diplomacy  fails 
to  settle  the  dispute  between  the 
mgnatoriM  concerning  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  agreement, 
or  the  consistency  of  the  report 
of  the  Commission,  either  signa¬ 
tory  by  unilateral  appUcation 
““y.invoke  the  jurisdiction  of 
?<»  “^'‘'"“tional  Court  of  Jus- 
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Liquor  Ad  Measure 
Filed  in  Oregon 

1110  Anti-Liquor  League  of 
Oregon  has  filed  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  there  a  proposed 
initiative  measure  which  would 
prohibit  sale  of  any  alcoholic 
beverages  advertised  in  the 
state  by  “promotive  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“Promotive  advertising”  is  de¬ 
fined  in  the  bill  as  matter  carry¬ 
ing  “anything  beyond  words 
merely  furnishing  the  name  of 
the  producer  or  dispenser,  the 
trade  name  or  brand  of  the 
product,  and  the  place  where 
and  the  price  at  which  such  al¬ 
cohol  is  sold.” 

If  adopted,  the  measure  would 
take  effect  Feb.,  1949.  First,  its 
sponsors  must  get  about  48,000 
signers  to  the  petition,  after 
which  it  would  appear  as  a 
proposition  on  the  1948  general 
election  ballot.  Observers  in  the 
state  believe  there  is  little  doubt 
the  petition  will  have  sufiScient 
signatures. 


API  Seminar 

continued  from  page  10 

(Calif.)  Chronicle;  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor.  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
executive  editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer  -  Dispatch  and  Utica 
Daily  Press;  Herbert  R.  Miayes, 
editor.  Good  Housekeeping;  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Gunning,  editor.  Readable 
News  Reports;  S.  Burton  Heath, 
columnist,  NEA  Service;  Ed 
Lahey,  labor  reporter,  Knight 
Newspapers:  W.  S.  Gilmore,  ^i- 
tor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  How¬ 
ard  Blakeslee,  science  editor. 
Associated  Press;  David  Dietz, 
science  editor.  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers:  M.  H.  Williams,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram;  Paul  Davis, 
general  secretary,  Columbia 
University:  Norman  Shaw,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press,  Basil  L.  Walters,  execu¬ 
tive  ^itor,  Knight  Newspapers: 
Harold  L.  Cross,  attorney,  of 
Brown,  Cross  and  Hamilton,  and 


Robert  Grayson,  librarian.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

In  addition,  25  other  guest  ex¬ 
perts  have  been  invited,  most  of 
whom  are  expected  to  appear. 

Subjects  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
seminar  include  readability, 
public  interest  in  various  types 
of  news,  new  fields  of  news  and 
further  development  of  old 
fields,  the  newspaper  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  comics  and  the  reaction  of 
readers  to  them,  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  pictures,  cru¬ 
sades  and  investigations,  news 
of  education,  labor  news,  busi¬ 
ness  news,  news  of  science,  news 
involving  race  or  religion,  news 
of  aviation,  news  of  charities, 
the  hiring  and  training  of  edi¬ 
torial  floor  employes,  relations 
between  editorial  floors  and 
composing  rooms,  allotment  of 
space  in  newspapers,  newspaper 
libraries,  and  future  competi¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  and 
other  news  channels. 

The  seminar  members  will  be 
entertained  at  dinner  at  the 
New  York  Times  by  Publisher 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger. 


"In  reply  to  yours 
of  three  weeks  ago  .  . 


Everyone  likes  to  have  his  business 
correspondence  receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention.  And  when  a  letter  concerns 
a  subject  as  vital  as  life  insurance, 
we  feel  that  it  deserves  an  immedi¬ 
ate  reply. 

So,  with  the  help  of  correspon¬ 
dence  specialists,  we  developed  a 
system  of  time  controls,  and  a 
special  department  was  organized 
to  guarantee  that  all  policyholder 
correspondence  was  answered 
quickly  and  accurately. 

The  new  system  gets  results!  A 
recent  check  showed  that  91%  of 
all  the  letters  we  receive  are  an¬ 
swered  within  3  days.  And  letters 
which  require  more  time  (for  the 
compilation  of  statistics  or  other 


technical  information)  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  immediately,  so  the  writer 
will  know  that  his  request  is  re¬ 
ceiving  attention. 

Such  results  encourage  us  to 
continue  our  constant  efforts  to 
provide  the  best  possible  service  to 
Mutual  Life  policyholders. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMMNY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  yM  Z  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Dale's  Letter  to  ITU 

continued  from  page  7 

discuss  common  problems  and 
to  make  recommendations  based 
upon  the  outcome  of  such  dis¬ 
cussions,  despite  your  statement 
to  the  contrary  to  your  conven¬ 
tion. 

“(5)  The  ANPA  emphasizes 
its  desire  always  to  arrive  at 
agreements  with  unions  or 
groups  of  employes  under 
which  stability  of  the  industry 
and  security  to  its  employes 
will  be  insured,  without  re¬ 
course  to  strikes,  lockouts,  or 
work  stoppages,  and  without 
recourse  to  agencies  outside  of 
those  created  by  agreement  of 
the  parties. 

“(6)  The  ANPA  believes  that 
all  problems  that  exist  between 
its  members  and  their  em¬ 
ployes  can  be  settled  by  ma¬ 
chinery  agreed  upon  by  them  in 
a  spirit  of  fair  dealing,  and  as¬ 
serts  its  desire  to  meet  those 
problems  in  such  a  spirit. 

Renews  Earlier  Suggestion 

“I  bring  to  your  attention  the 
suggestion  made  by  me,  as 
Chairman  of  the  ANPA  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee,  a  short  while 
ago  that  representatives  of 
ANPA  meet  with  your  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  to  discuss  with  you 
all  of  the  matters  that  would 
seem  to  demand  our  mutual  at¬ 
tention.  with  a  view  to  resolv¬ 
ing  existing  differences.  We 
have  had  no  word  from  you  as 
to  this  suggestion.  I  am  author¬ 
ized  to  renew  it.  and  to  urge 
upon  you  a  meeting  to  seek  a 
solution  of  problems  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  good-will. 

“We  have  in  mind  your  own 
words  in  your  speech  at  the  re¬ 
cent  ITU  convention  that  ‘the 
matter  of  avoiding  conflict 
should  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  as  much  conflict  avoided  as 
possible.’  We  join  with  you  in 
the  assertion.  At  another  point 
you  said  ‘We  do  want  our  em¬ 
ployers  to  know  that  we  are 
embarking  upon  no  new  en¬ 
deavors  of  conquest  against 
them  or  their  business.’  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  intentionally  or  not, 
certain  recent  official  actions  by 
the  ITU  have  operated  to  dis¬ 
turb  traditional  relationships 
and  to  give  the  impression  that 
new  and  untried  flelds  are  to  be 
entered  upon.  ‘These  have  acted 
as  a  disturbing  influence  and  as 
a  threat  to  a  state  of  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  that 
have  long  been  regarded  as  a 
model.  We  do  not  agree  that  any 
good  reason  exists  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  factors.  We  be¬ 
lieve  an  even  tenor  of  mutually 
satisfactory  relationships  can  be 
maintained.  The  declarations 
herein  affirm  that  belief. 

“We  offer  to  meet  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  your  union  in  a 
sincere  and  honest  effort  to  ex¬ 
plore  all  of  the  problems  and  to 
seek  in  concert  with  you  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  them  that  will  protect 
our  mutual  interests.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  position  of  the 
ANPA,  as  recited  herein,  known 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  ITU.  We  believe  they 
are  entitled,  in  view  of  the 


charges  that  you  have  made 
against  ANPA.  to  know  of  this 
straight-forward  disavowal  of 
any  hostility  or  antagonism  to¬ 
wards  ITU  and  its  locals. 

“We  hope  you  will  agree  to 
our  proposal  for  an  early  meet¬ 
ing  and  that  your  Executive 
Council  will  direct  your  local 
unions  to  maintain  production.” 


N.  Y.  Publishers 

continued  from  page  7 

priate  to  make  effective  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  said  law.’’ 

Apprised  of  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
(E&P,  Aug.  6,  page  7)  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law, 
the  New  York  group  decided  to 
go  further  and  name  the  ITU 
specifically  because  of  its  action 
in  posting  “Conditions  of  Em¬ 
ployment”  which  give  the  union 
power  to  enforce  a  closed  shop 
and  other  practices  that  are  now 
outlawed. 

Dale  Reports  on  Chicago  Parley 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
ANPA’s  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  to  the  New 
Yorkers  on  the  program  out¬ 
lined  at  a  meeting  of  400  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Chicago  last  week¬ 
end.  He  advised  that  other 
unions  have  indicated  they 
would  help  in  preserving  the 
system  of  collective  bargaining 
in  the  printing  industry. 

ITU  “Conditions”  have  been 
posted  in  nine  cities.  Dale  said, 
but  only  in  one  have  they  been 
accepted  by  the  publisher.  In 
that  particular  case,  he  reported, 
the  publisher  decided  to  reject 
the  “Conditions”  after  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Chicago  session. 

Out  of  360  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts  with  ITU  locals.  Dale  said, 
90  are  subject  to  onening  in  the 
next  30  days,  which  means  one- 
fourth  of  the  nation's  publishers 
will  be  in  negotiation  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  “Conditions’’  set  up  by 
ITU.  Dale  charged,  force  the 
employer  to  yiolate  the  law  by 
conniving  with  the  union  and 
also  arrogate  exclusive  power  to 
the  union.  There  are  some 
phases  of  featherbedding  in 
them.  Dale  added,  which  might 
involve  the  publisher  in  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law. 

A  Fiaht  We  Have  to  Make 

Karl  Thiesing.  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  state  association 
who  narticinated  in  the  Chicago 
narlev.  declared:  “This  is  one 
fight  we  have  to  make  There  is 
no  alternative.  We  fight  or  we 
all  po  down  the  drain.” 

Although  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lisher*;  are  not  a  oart  of  the 
NY«5PA.  William  Maoel.  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City,  of¬ 
fered  advice  and  cautioned  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  smaller  citv  naners 
against  letting  their  first-name 
relationshio  with  emnloyes  lead 
them  into  acauiescence. 

“Tacit  accentance  of  the  ITU 
conditions.’’  Manel  said,  "will 
jeonardize  the  case.” 

Thomas  A  Brennan  of  the 
Hearst  Newsnaoers’  legal  staff 
outlined  stens  to  be  taken  in  nre 
oaring  a  charge  of  unfair  labor 
nractice — on  the  ground  of  re¬ 
fusal  to  bargain  —  against  the 


union.  He  urged  publishers  to 
act  individually,  and  this  theme 
was  stressed  by  Charles  J. 
Tobin,  Sr.,  counsel  for  NYSPA, 
who  advised  that  no  action  can 
be  taken  through  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Careful  Record  Keeping  Urged 

Also  on  the  panel  were: 
Charles  J.  Tobin.  Jr.,  associate 
counsel:  Arthur  L.  Stern, 
Rochester;  Albert  Weber,  Buf¬ 
falo;  and  A.  J.  Monahan.  Utica. 

All  the  lawyers  emphasized 
the  need  for  publishers  to  take 
great  care  in  keeping  rcords  of 
all  proceedings  in  union  nego¬ 
tiation.  Immediately  on  receiv¬ 
ing  notification  that  “Condi¬ 
tions”  have  been  put  into  effect 
by  the  union,  the  publishers 
were  advised  to  write  to  the 
union  committee  suggesting  a 
negotiation  session  at  a  specific 
time  and  place. 

It  was  brought  out  that  in 
some  cases  the  union  has  not 
posted  the  “Conditions”  on  the 
composing  room  bulletin  board. 
It  has  merely  stated  orally  that 
it  was  operating  under  those 
conditions,  in  the  absence  of  a 
contract. 

Some  significance  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  action  of  the  prin¬ 
ters’  union  No.  4  in  notifying 
both  the  Albany  papers — Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst’s  Times- 
Union  and  Frank  Gannett’s 
Knickerbocker  News — of  termi¬ 
nation  of  contracts  at  the  end  of 
60  days.  The  Albany  union  is 
headed  by  John  J.  Stack,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Laws  Com¬ 
mittee  which  engineered  the 
adoption  of  Woodruff  Randolph’s 
no-coniract  policy  at  the  recent 
ITU  convention  in  Cleveland. 

( At  the  Cleveland  convention, 
E&P  was  told  by  an  ITU  leader 
that  “Randolnh  will  choose  the 
battleground.”) 

Several  other  cities  in  New 
York  State  have  reached  the 
crisis  under  the  ITU  policy  but 
the  local  unions  so  far  have  not 
indicated  they  would  force  the 
issue. 

240  at  Conventions 

The  four-stav  convention  here 
drew  240  members  and  guests  to 
the  sessions  of  three  associations 
— NYSPA.  New  York  Associated 
Dailies,  and  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newsoaper  Editors. 

.Tohn  S.  Ridenour.  Saranac 
Lake  Adirondack  Enterprise, 
conducted  the  Associated  Dailies 
meeting  and  entertained  at  his 
home.  Among  the  honored 
guests  there  and  also  at  the 
NYSPA  dinner  was  Charles  M. 
Palmer.  90-year-old  publisher 
and  newspaper  broker  who  lives 
at  Saranac  Lake. 

Chief  discussion  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  small  dailies 
was  about  radio  and  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  printing.  Survevs  on 
these  topics  had  been  conducted 
>iv  Louis  G.  Buisch.  Hornell  Tri¬ 
bune.  association  secretary.  One 
n^ember  who  onerates  a  radio 
station  declared  the  problem  of 
free-nublicitv  demands  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  greater  for  radio 
todav  than  it  ever  had  been  in 
the  newsoaper  business. 

Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kincaid, 
commander  of  the  Eastern  Sea 
t='rontier.  told  the  group  at  a 
ioint  dinner  meeting  that  he 
does  not  visualize  a  world  war 
in  the  immediate  future  but 


warned  “we  cannot  sit  idh  w 
and  let  aggression  take  S 
course.”  ^ 

A  plea  for  maintenance  of  flu 
United  States  Information  Sm 
ice  program  was  made  by  Lhi 
gow  Osborne,  former  Amb^ 
dor  to  Norway,  who  is  one  of  ft. 
owners  of  Auburn  Cifizen-AL 
vertiser.  * 

“Let’s  take  the  gloves  off  m 
admit  it’s  a  propaganda  servia,* 
he  said,  “but  even  if  ifs 
done  there  is  still  no  reasonS 
wiping  it  out.  It  is  our  first  lin. 
of  defense  against  ideologies  j. 
the  war  between  the  old  freedon 
and  the  new  servitude.” 

Brennan  of  Dunkirk 
Heads  Editors'  Society 
NEW  PRESIDENT  of  New  York 
State  Society  of  Editori  ii 
Wallace  H.  Brennan,  manapnj 
editor  of  Dunkirk  Observer^^ 

initiated  the  Dunkirk  toW 
querque  good  will  program  in 
which  his  community  gaveJTS, 
000  worth  of  cattle,  tools,  food 
and  medical  supplies  to  the 
French  village. 

The  Dunkirk  Plan,  he  re¬ 
ported,  is  being  adopted  widely 
and  has  been  presented  to  Presi 
dent  Truman  as  a  means  of 
popularizing  the  Marshall  Hin. 

“The  incident,”  Brennan  slid, 
“not  only  demonstrated  a  new 
spirit  of  unity  but  also  showed 
that  the  inufience  of  the  press 
in  a  civic  movement  has  not  di¬ 
minished  in  any  way.  We  hire 
had  the  proof  of  it.” 

Brennan  succeeds  L.  R.  Bln 
chard,  general  executive  editor 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers.  The 
new  post  of  vicepresident  wis 
filled  by  the  election  of  EarlO. 
Stowitts,  managing  editor  of 
Amsterdam  Recorder,  who  bis 
been  secretary  -  treasurer,  aad 
that  job  was  given  to  Fred  W. 
Stein,  editor  of  Binghamtm 
Press. 

Confidence  Bill  Backed 
Main  business  accomplisM 
by  the  editors,  in  joint  meetBg 
with  the  publishers,  was  the  en¬ 
listment  of  support  in  their  era-  1 
sade  to  obtain  a  newspaper  c«- 
fidence  law.  ‘The  publishers  al« 
agreed  to  help  them  in  an  effert 
to  get  legislators  to  change  rules 
so  that  stenographic  records  i 
debate  are  more  readily  avail 
able  to  reporters. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  inability  ti 
obtain  a  stenographic  record  had 
cost  a  New  York  newspaper  i 
considerable  sum  because  of  lad 
of  proof  in  a  libel  suit. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  Utica  Observer-Dit 
patch,  reported  on  a  study  he  ha 
been  making  in  the  field  « 
readability  under  rules  set  up 
by  Dr.  Rudolph  Flesch  in  "The 
Art  of  Plain  Talk.”  The  mem 
of  the  affix,  he  said,  is  strwseo 
in  this  approach  to  the  problffl 
of  making  newspaper  stones 
more  readable. 

Jones  said  he  has  found  tw 
wire  services  are  shooting  at  «• 
word  sentences  but  “their  copy 
fairly  crawls  with  language 
gadgets”  and  most_  telegrw* 
news  rates  as  “difficult  or 
“fairly  difficult.”  .. 

“You’ll  find  obituaries  wO 
few  personal  references  and  re- 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Kemey  Sues 
ITU  and  Paper 
For  $500,000 

Trinton,  N.  J.  —  In  Mercer 
County  courts,  James  Kerney, 
Jr  ^itor  of  Trenton  Times  and 
Sunday  Times  -  Advertiser  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Trenton 
Times  Corp.,  this  week  filed  suit 
for  libel  against  oflficials  of  the 
Trentonian.  a  daily  tabloid  pub¬ 
lished  under  auspices  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union. 

Punitive  damages  of  $500,000 
is  asked  by  Kerney,  on  five 
counts.  Named  as  defendants 
are  Arthur  D.  Hoffman,  former 
editor  of  the  Trentonian;  Carl 
Berreitter,  international  repre¬ 
sentative  of  ITU  and  publisher 
of  the  Trentonian:  Local  No.  71, 
ITU;  the  Trentonian  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  ITU  itself. 

The  Trentonian  was  formerly 
a  weekly  published  in  this  area 
by  CIO  interests.  At  the  time  of 
the  ITU  strike  at  the  Times 
Corporation  about  two  years 
ago,  the  strikers  took  over  the 
paper  and  began  publication  as 
I  daily. 

Second  Plaintiff 

Similar  litigation  asking  dam¬ 
ages  in  like  amount  was  institu¬ 
ted  by  F.  E.  Schluter,  president 
of  the  Thermoid  Co.,  a  Trenton 
industrial  concern.  The  same 
defendants  are  named. 

Mr.  Kerney  is  chairman  of 
Trenton’s  Community  Chest 
campaign.  Mr.  Schluter  is  asso¬ 
ciate  with  him  as  a  divisional 
chairman.  Current  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  stem  from  that  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  suit  is  based  on  an  edi¬ 
torial  alleged  to  have  been 
printed  in  the  Trentonian  of 
Ane.  14.  entitled  “A  Unique 
Situation.”  It  was  held  to  have 
portrayed  Mr.  Kerney  as  "a  no¬ 
torious  anti-labor  employer.” 
and  a  “notorious  exploiter  of 
the  common  people’’:  to  have 
said  that  he  “represents  the  very 
forces  that  caused  untold  misery 
and  suffering  among  the  com- 
'nnn  peonle.”  and  to  have  charged 
him  with  “having  been  grab- 
bine  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  poor  and  the  weak  for  a 
lone  time.”  These  are  the  points 
quoted  in  the  Kerney  bill  of 
particulars. 

After  the  editorial  appeared, 
Mr.  Kerney  demanded  a  pub¬ 
lic  retraction.  No  such  retrac¬ 
tion  being  forthcoming,  the  twin 
suits  were  lointly  filed.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Trentonian  reprinted 
the  editorial. 

Since  publication  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments,  Arthur  D.  Hoffman  has 
dropped  out  of  the  local  picture. 
From  the  time  the  Trentonian 
began  publication  on  March  28. 
1946.  the  name  of  Hoffman  had 
appeared  on  the  mastheads  as 
editor.  He  is  reported  to  have 
resigned  and  left  town  more 
than  two  weeks  ago.  After  he 
left,  the  name  of  Berreitter  ap¬ 
peared  as  both  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

This  week,  the  name  of  John 
M.  McClellan  appeared  as  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  formerly  makeup 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Re¬ 
cord. 


Currently,  it  is  common  re¬ 
port  about  Trenton  that  the 
union  newspaper  is  more  than 
$300,000  “in  the  red.’’  None  of 
the  large  department  stores  or 
industrial  concerns  have  patron¬ 
ized  it. 

'Code  of  Ethics' 
Suggested  for 
Representatives 

A  six-point  “code  of  ethics,” 
designed  as  a  guide  to  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  representatives 
in  their  selling 
activities,  was 
suggested  this 
week  by  Thomas 
W.  Walker  of 
Sawyer,  Fergu¬ 
son  and  Walker, 
outgoing  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New 
York  chapter, 

American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  News¬ 
paper  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

The  code  was  Ward 
presented  dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Walker’s  annual  report 
before  an  election  luncheon  of 
the  New  York  group. 

The  members  unanimously 
elected  as  president  for  1947-48, 
Lee  A.  Ward,  president  of  Ward- 
Griffith  Co. 

No  official  action  was  taken 
on  Mr.  Walker’s  proposal,  nor 
was  it  discussed.  Presented  for 
consideration  at  future  meet¬ 
ings,  the  code  advises  salesmen: 

Market  Facts  First 

1.  To  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  markets  where  our 
newspapers  are  published  and 
the  relationship  of  those  mar¬ 
kets  to  others  within  the  state 
and  nation. 

2.  To  point  out  how  newspa¬ 
pers  can  be  used  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  selective  selling  and 
specifically  how  the  newspaper 
we  represent  fits  into  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

3.  Where  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  exists,  to  go  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  every  sound  means  we 
can  command  .  .  .  constructively 
and  informatively.  .  .  . 

4.  To  point  out  where  and 
why  we  believe  our  paper  fits 
into  the  pattern  that  is  being 
established,  if  we  think  it  does 
tit.  .  .  . 

5.  To  represent  the  agency  in 
his  dealings  with  the  publisher 
as  well  as  to  represent  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  his  relations  with  the 
agency.  .  .  . 

6.  Not  to  waste  agencies’  or 
advertisers’  time  with  meaning¬ 
less  calls.  The  publishers  .  .  . 
should  not  appraise  our  value  to 
them  solely  by  the  number  of 
calls  we  make  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Ward, 
chapter  officers  elected  were: 
Stephen  P.  Mahoney,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  George  J.  Allen,  secre¬ 
tary.  Robert  S.  McLean,  trea¬ 
surer;  Joseph  V.  Ambrose,  to 
executive  committee,  three-year 
term;  Dana  Carroll,  to  executive 
committee,  two-year  term. 

Mr.  Walker  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  and  Douglas  Taylor 
of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
AANR  secretary. 


Judge  Rules 
No  'Privacy' 

In  Illinois 

Chicago — Circuit  Judge  Harry 
M.  Fischer  ruled  here  this  week 
the  right  of  privacy,  as  such, 
does  not  legaiiy  exist  in  Illinois. 
He  held  that  recovery  could 
only  be  had  for  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  property,  rights  of 
persons  to  be  free  from  phy¬ 
sical  injury  and  rights  of  repu¬ 
tation. 

Judge  Fischer  gave  his  ruling 
in  dismissing  the  complaint  of 
John  and  Jessie  Hunter,  who 
had  filed  a  $100,000  damage  suit 
against  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  Russel  M.  Seeds 
Company,  advertising  agency, 
and  the  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  Corp. 

The  plaintiffs  had  charged 
that  their  right  of  privacy  had 
been  invaded  when  the  defend¬ 
ants  used,  without  their  permis¬ 
sion,  an  episode  entitled  “Bun¬ 
dles  from  Heaven”  in  a  radio 
program,  “Wings  of  Destiny,” 
broadcast  in  September,  1941. 
The  episode  dealt  with  an  in¬ 
cident  when  the  Hunters  were 
supervising  the  Southern  Nav¬ 
ajo  Indian  reservation  at  Ft.  De¬ 
fiance,  Ariz. 

Defense  attorneys  John  B. 
Mosser  and  Morris  Leibman 
argued  the  right  of  privacy  does 
not  exist  so  far  as  radio,  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  of  com¬ 
munication  are  concerned,  if 
there  is  no  libel  or  slander. 


Editors  Nome  Brennan 

continued  from  page  72 

ports  of  action  cluttered  up  with 
dead  words,”  Jones  said.  “So- 
called  interpretive  stories  by  the 
wire  services  often  are  harder  to 
read  than  the  news  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  explaining.” 

A  few  features,  he  said,  regu¬ 
larly  ring  the  bell  with  good 
pieces  about  tough  topics.  He 
mentioned  James  Marlow  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  S.  Burton 
Heath  of  NEA  Service. 

Editorial  writers  generally  hit 
in  the  hard-to-understand  brack¬ 
et  and  the  sports  page,  tradi¬ 
tional  home  of  zippy  writing,, 
averages  in  the  high  3s,  Jones 
related. 

Crane  Deplores  Freakishness 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  who 
conducts  the  syndicated  “Worry 
Clinic”  and  other  psychology 
columns,  gave  the  editors  and 
publishers  a  “pep”  talk  at  a 
luncheon  session,  characterizing 
them  as  chancellors  and  presi¬ 
dents  of  mammoth  “Universities 
in  Print.’’ 

Dr.  Crane  deplored  the  space 
given  to  “freakish”  events  and 
urged  editors  to  play  up  instead 
incidents  which  add  the  sum 
total  of  human  happiness  and 
general  welfare. 

“There  is  no  particular  merit 
in  headlining  freakishness,”  he 
declared,  reminding  the  group 
that  the  average  reader  is  not 
quite  32  years  old,  is  married 
and  has  two  children  just  en¬ 
tering  grammar  school. 


behind  Burgess  Quality 

Uniformity  of  moisture  content  penetrating  to  the  heart  of 
the  fibers  in  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  is  one  reason  for  their 
greater  plasticity... their  ability  to  take  deep  impressions 
and  retain  them... their  consistent  shrinkage. 

There’s  another  precaution  at  the  Burgess  plant  that 
guarantees  the  user  this  uniformity  of  moisture  content... 

that  enables  every  shipment  of  Chrome 
I  Mats  to  give  the  same  high  standard  of 

service.  This  is  an  airtight,  waterproof 
wrapping.  It’s  another  of  the  factors 
MATS]  "behind  Burgess  quality.” 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Maniiioctwri  an^  Dittrihvtort  of  Burgoti  Chromo  ond  Totto^Ton  Mats 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Pocific  Coast  Roprosentativo  RALPH  LEBER  CO-,  426  Poison  Bldg.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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’^ound  Pit  eir  d^eali 

Staffs  Geared  for  Vote 
Go  Into  Action  on  Boat 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  explos¬ 
ion  and  fire  which  destroyed  the 
huge  excursion  steamer,  Island 
Queen,  on  Tuesday — the  worst 
riVer  disaster  on  record  here — 
came  as  Pittsburgh  newspapers 
were  geared  for  coverage  of  the 
primary  election,  also  a  national 
story. 

In  many  cases,  schedules  had 
been  re-arranged  and  working 
hours  changed  in  preparation 
for  the  tabulation  of  the  vote. 
The  blast  brought  a  sudden 
switch  in  plans  and  employes 
who  were  off  duty  were  recalled 
to  their  jobs  to  aid  in  handling 
the  story — one  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  because  of  its  downtown, 
riverfront  setting. 

All  three  papers — the  Post- 
Gazette,  Press  and  Sun-  Tele¬ 
graph — had  full-page  art  layouts 
plus  many  sidebar  stories. 

A  remarkable  photograph  of 
the  doomed  ship  was  taken  as  a 
"hobby  shot"  by  an  industrial 
photographer,  only  four  minutes 
before  the  blast.  As  a  double 
co  incidence,  the  picture  was  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Post-Gazette  just 
as  City  Editor  Joe  Shuman  was 
attempting  to  round  up  such  a 
photo. 

George  E.  Holm,  a  camerman 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
took  the  picture  at  1:12  P.M.  as 
he  passed  the  boat  on  his  lunch 
hour.  At  1:16  P.M.  the  blast  let 
go.  Post-Gazette  Photograher 
Paul  Slantis  took  his  first  shot 
at  1:21  P.M.  and  by  coincidence 
from  almost  the  same  angle. 

Near  Press  Building 

The  Press  staff  admittedly  had 
a  jump  on  the  Sun-Telegraph, 
because  of  the  proximity  to  the 
scene.  The  Press  is  only  three 
blocks  from  the  spot  in  the 
Monongahela  River  where  the 
excursion  steamer  blew  up. 

Howard  Moyer,  veteran  Press 
photographer,  was  walking  along 
the  wharf  and  was  about  30 
yards  away  when  the  second  ex¬ 
plosion  let  go.  The  searing  flame 
enveloped  him,  but  luckily  only 
for  an  instant. 

He  suffered  bad  face  burns, 
was  given  first  aid  and  stayed  on 
the  job  getting  more  pictures. 
Later  he  was  given  more  com¬ 
plete  treatment  and  sent  home. 

The  Press  pictures,  made 
available  to  Acme  Telephoto, 
were  distributed  over  the  nation 
at  1:59  P.M. 

E.  T.  Leech,  editor.  W.  W. 
Forster,  managing  editor,  and 
L.  J.  Fagan,  city  editor,  had 
just  stepped  from  the  Press 
building  to  go  to  lunch  when 
the  explosion  shattered  the 
steamer.  They  returned  to  their 
desks. 

Men  were  pressed  into  serv¬ 
ice  from  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  to  cover  hospitals,  get  eye¬ 
witness  and  first  person  stories, 
etc.  A  woman  reporter  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  scene  and  an¬ 
other  woman  staff  wvHer  was  as¬ 


signed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  another  Scripps- 
Howard  paper.  Beat  men  were 
called  in  from  all  over  the  city. 

The  Press  extra  hit  the  street 
15  minutes  after  the  explosion 
with  a  brief  bulletin  under  an 
eight-column  line. 

Oii-Beat  Beating 

Dallas,  Tex. — A  Mexico  City 
newspaperman  had  a  hero’s  role 
when  he  routed  four  robbers 
beating  a  victim  on  the  street  in 
the  Dallas  Mexican  quarters. 

Edmundo  Aragon  of  La  Prensa 
in  the  Mexican  capital  jumped 
into  the  melee,  rescuing  the  lone 
fifth  man,  but  not  before  the 
others  got  away  with  the  man's 
billfold  containing  $50. 

Crow  a  la  Newark 
NEWARK,  N.  J.— New  York 

area  papers  were  on  a  diet  of 
crow  last  week  after  a  New  York 
night  court  drunk  had  been 
identified  erroneously  as  Rich¬ 
ard  (Rube)  Marquard,  former 
Giant  pitching  star — but  the 
Newark  News  was  an  exception. 
The  News,  in  fact,  scored  a 
beat  in  exposing  the  court 
"Rube"  as  a  fake  and  in  locat¬ 
ing  the  real  Marquard  in  South 
Jersey. 

On  the  day  New  York  papers 
carried  the  story  of  “Rube’s"  ar¬ 
rest  and  appearance  in  night 
court,  Harry  Burke,  News  Staf¬ 
fer  recalled  a  column  by  Hy 
Goldberg,  News  sports  colum¬ 
nist.  in  which  the  latter  told  of 
a  bum  posing  as  Marquard  and 
operating  around  Newark.  Gold¬ 
berg  bIso  reported  that  the  real 
Marquard  had  just  finished 
working  at  the  pari-mutuel  win¬ 
dows  at  the  Atlantic  City  race¬ 
track  and  was  headed  for  simi¬ 
lar  work  at  Garden  State,  near 
Camden. 

Burke  put  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether,  concluded  the  New 
Yorker  was  a  fake  and  to  clinch 
his  story  called  Garden  State. 
At  the  track,  he  learned  Mar¬ 
quard  was  rooming  in  Haddon- 
field  and  that  the  chief  of  po¬ 
lice  knew  where.  From  that 
point,  Burke  had  no  trouble  in 
locating  Marquard’s  home,  and 
reporting  how  irate  Marquard 
was  over  the  false  identification. 

The  story  produced  two  per¬ 
sonal  notes  of  distress:  One 
from  the  New  York  judge  who 
not  only  let  the  imposter  go 
but  gave  him  $5  to  boot;  the 
other  from  a  young  member  of 
the  News  sports  staff  who  forked 
over  several  bucks  when  the 
“Rube"  came  Into  the  News  city 
room,  several  nights  before  his 
New  York  arrest,  and  asked  for 
a  handout. 

Cupid 

CHICAGO  —  Frederick  Giese. 

Chicago  Tribune  photogra¬ 
pher,  who  last  year  reconciled 
a  divorced  couple  in  Superior 


Court,  scored  again  this  week 
in  the  role  of  Dan  Cupid. 

Camera  in  hand,  Giese 
dropped  in  at  the  marriage  li¬ 
cense  bureau  and  found  all  the 
couples  looking  happy  except 
Robert  Heisel.  former  Army 
photographer,  and  June  Tow- 
riss  of  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  who  fiew  from  London 
August  17  to  marry  Heisel.  June 
wouldn’t  be  18  until  October 
19.  they  explained. 

The  marriage  license  bureau 
refused  to  issue  a  license  to  her 
before  she  became  18,  the  legal 
age.  The  couple  had  their  plans 
made  for  a  church  wedding, 
September  13. 

Giese  thought  there  must  be 
some  solution  and  took  the 
couple  to  see  Judge  John  A. 
Sbarbaro,  who  had  the  answer. 
He  appointed  Mary  B.  Quinn. 
Cook  County  public  guardian,  as 
Miss  Towriss’  guardian.  Mrs. 
Quinn  then  approved  the  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  license  was  issued. 

Obiter  Dicta 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y.—  The 

judge  of  the  city  court  who 
flatly  refused  to  answer  any 
questions  put  to  him  by  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Schenectady  Gazette 
on  the  ground  he  didn’t  trust 
any  newspaper  to  report  factu¬ 
ally,  found  the  conversation 
faithfully  reproduced  on  the 
first  page  of  the  second  section 
the  next  day. 

The  judge  and  Jack  Dumas, 
city  hall  reporter,  had  never 
met  face  to  face  before,  since 
city  court  is  ordinarily  a  scanty 
source  of  news.  But  now  the 
court  was  flooded  with  double 
the  number  of  eviction  proceed¬ 
ings  under  the  new  housing  and 
rent  act. 

This  is  what  the  judge  read 
in  the  paper: 

Reporter:  “Just  what  is  the 
effect  of  a  summary  proceed¬ 
ing?’’ 

Judge:  “If  I  told  you,  it 
wouldn’t  appear  the  way  I  told 
you.  You’re  not  an  attorney,  are 
you?” 

Reporter:  “No,  I  am  not,  but 
newspapermen  are  called  upon 
to  interpret  many  complex  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  they  are  not  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained.” 

Judge:  “Whenever  I  read  an 
account  of  anything  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  I  find  it  distorted.” 

Reporter:  “That’s  like  saying 
you  don’t  believe  anything  you 
read  in  any  newspaper.’’ 

Judge:  “I  don’t.  You  have  a 
Gazette  attorney,  see  him  if 
you  want  any  explanation.” 

Pressed  further  for  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure — 

Judge:  “I  told  you  I  will  an¬ 
swer  no  questions.  I’ve  found  a 
judge  should  keep  his  name  out 
of  the  newspapers.’’ 

Finally— 

Reporter:  “As  an  elected  pub¬ 
lic  official  is  it  not  your  duty  to 
answer  questions  relating  to 
your  public  office?” 

Judge:  “No,  it  is  not.  And  if 
you  are  going  to  tell  me  what 
my  duties  are,  get  out.” 

A  clarification  of  the  proce¬ 
dure  was  obtained  elsewhere  and 
printed  along  with  the  above 
excerpt  from  the  story.  The 
judge  failed  to  take  issue  with 
its  accuracy. 
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Black  Eyes 

SHREVEPORT.  La  — Two  new 

men  were  attacked  Sept,  8  a 
they  covered  developments  k 
the  lengthy  strike  of  bus  drivers 

Flying  fists  landed  on  A; 
Hewitt,  for  the  Shrevepor. 
Times,  and  Doug  Perry,  photog 
rapher  for  the  Shreveport  Jou 
nal. 

Perry  received  only  one  bIo» 
in  the  face,  but  Hewitt  was 
struck  three  times  and  knockec 
to  the  ground  by  an  unidenti 
fied  man.  The  assault  upon  tht 
reporter  took  place  in  a  lidt 
street  just  after  he  had  leftthr 
local  bus  terminal,  from  whict 
replacement  drivers  are  oper 
ating  vehicles.  His  eye  was 
blackened. 

Spectators  said  the  striken 
shouted  “rats”  at  the  replace 
ment  drivers  and  then  yelled; 
“Reporters  ain’t  no  better  t^ 
them  rats.  They  won’t  print  the 
truth.” 

Seen  But  Not  Heard 
TO  HARRY  WALSH,  of  the  Na 

tional  Broadcasting  Co.  tele 
vision  department,  goes  credi: 
for  the  scoop  shot  of  President 
Truman’s  near-accident  in  Bra 
zil. 

Although  there  were  other 
news  photographers  present  he 
apparently  obtained  the  onlj 
pictures  suitable  for  transmis 
sion  to  this  country.  The  exdu 
sive  pictures  were  sold  to  at 
photographic  services  and  wre 
widely  used. 

Walsh,  first  television  camera 
man  ever  to  accompany  a  presi¬ 
dential  press  party  outside 
America,  was  able  to  take  obIt  , 
10  feet  of  film.  How  he  was  able  1 
to  get  even  this  amount  is  not 
yet  known,  since  no  details  of 
the  incident  have  been  received 
from  him.  He  is  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Missouri  en  route  to  the  | 
U.  S.  with  the  president’s  party  ‘ 

Executives  of  the  various 
newspicture  agencies  in  New 
York  City  told  E&P  this  week 
they  could  make  no  comment 
because  they  had  not  been  given 
a  play-by-play,  first-hand  report 
of  what  happen^. 

On  His  Trail 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  Fla.— A  J 

Augustine  Record  reporter! 
statement  that  “one  deput 
sheriff  had  a  flair  for  sugges 
tions  of  cowboy  “gear”  brougb 
the  threat  of  bodily  harm  fr® 
Deputy  Sheriff  Frank  Dowt; 
directed  at  the  reporter.  An 
thony  Kerrigan. 

The  statement  was  made  in « 
routine  news  story  in  praise  of 
Deputy  Sheriff  M.  R.  McClel 
land’s  efficiency  in  deliverini 
two  prisoners  to  the  state  peni 
tentiary  at  Raiford.  Kerrigans 
story  described  McClelland  K 
being  the  only  deputy  who  aw 
a  regular  uniform,  the  arti» 
went  on  to  mention  that  tk 
other  deputies  wore  their  o® 
variety  of  street  clothes,  w 
that  one  deputy  “had  a  flair  w 
suggestions  of  cowboy  g<*J', 
The  last  few  words 
were  offensive  to  Deputy  Dow 
(who  usually  wears  a  wi» 
brimmed  Western-style  hat 
and  were  probably  responsioK 
for  the  tirade  of  abusive  ^ 
gua^e  directed  at  the  reporter 
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Sun-Times  Co. 
Organization 
Set  Sept.  22 

Chicago  —  Shareholders  of 
Chicago  Times,  Inc.  will  meet 
Sept.  22  to  elect  four  new  direc¬ 
tors  and  vote  on  an  amendment 
to  change  the  corporate  name  to 
Sun  and  Times  Co. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  change 
the  common  stock  from  96,124  Ve 
shares,  no  par  value,  to  300,- 
000  shares  $1  p.v.  and  reclassify 
outstanding  88,977  shares  at  $1 
p.v.  Marshall  Field  owns  98% 
of  the  stock. 

Another  matter  before  the 
shareholders  will  be  acquisition 
of  Chicago  Sun  assets  by  Svm 
and  Times  Co.  from  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.  Under  the  new 
setup  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate  will  be  a  wholly- 
owned  susidiary. 

Application  has  been  made  to 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  commercial 
television  station  permit. 

The  following  directors  have 
resigned  from  the  Times  board: 
James  M.  Cleray,  Frank  E. 
Compton,  Charles  Daniel  Frey, 
James  L.  Houteling  and  Phelps 
Kelley,  as  of  Sept.  10;  James  A. 
GrifRn,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Shanahan  and 
Robert  Walshaw,  as  of  Sept.  20. 
Holdover  directors  are  Richard 
J.  Finnegan,  Russ  Stewart  and 
Matthias  Concannon. 

Walsh  and  Others  Quit 
CHICAGO— Donald  Walsh,  for¬ 
merly  Chicago  Sun  circula¬ 
tion  director  and  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  circulation 
manager  in  charge  of  Sun  circu¬ 
lation  under  the  Sun-Times  ar¬ 
rangement,  has  resigned.  Like¬ 
wise.  Norman  Hansen,  Sun 
country  circulator,  has  resigned. 

J.  A.  Duello  of  the  Sun  circu¬ 
lation  department  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Walsh,  it  was 
announced  by  Jack  Shanahan, 
circulation  director  of  the  Sun 
and  Times.  William  Hasse,  vet¬ 
eran  Times  circulator,  will  be 
assistant  circulation  manager  in 
charge  of  the  Times  circulation, 
under  Shanahan’s  direction. 

C.  T.  Williams,  manager  of 
the  Sun’s  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  department,  hsis  also  re¬ 
signed.  He  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  media  and  marketing 
for  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  New 
York  office,  and  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  old  Major  Mar¬ 
ket  Newspapers’  organization. 
Williams  is  moving  shortly  to 
California  where  he  plans  to 
make  his  home. 

E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Sun  executive 
editor  who  had  previously  an¬ 
nounce  his  resignation  effect¬ 
ive  with  the  changeover  of  the 
Sun  to  a  morning  tabloid,  Oct. 
1,  h^  left  the  Sun. 

Hiram  Schuster,  formerly 
Sun  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  previously  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  resigned 
from  the  Sun  under  the  new 
setup. 

Ad  Rates  Announced 
CHICAGO — The  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  structure  of 
Marshall  Field’s  morning  and 
evening  tabloids,  effective  wito 
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the  changeover  on  or  about  Oct. 

1,  was  announced  this  week  by 
Leo  Abrams,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun  and  Times. 

An  optional  combination  rate 
is  being  offered  to  both  general 
and  retail  advertisers.  In  the 
national  field,  the  flat  rate  will 
apply  as  follows: 

Morning  Sun,  55  cents  a  line; 
evening  'Times,  65  cents  a  line; 
combination  daily,  $1.00  a  line; 
Sunday  Sun-Times,  85  cents  a 
line.  The  new  rate  for  the  Sun 
represents  a  two-cent  increase, 
while  the  Times  general  rate 
remains  the  same. 

In  the  retail  field,  the  open 
rate  will  be  42  cents  a  line  for 
the  Sun;  48  cents  a  line  for  the 
Times;  daily  combination  open 
rate,  80  cents  a  line;  Sunday 
open  rate  68  cents  a  line.  A 
sliding  scale  for  volume  users  is 
also  provided. 

Binder  Appointed 

Abrams  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Richard  L.  Binder, 
Times  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  as  head  of  the  Sun-Times 
national  advertising  department. 
Binder  has  been  with  the  Times 
since  June,  1930,  and  has  been 
national  advertising  manager 
since  September,  1936. 

Appointment  of  Carl  Schweiz- 
er.  Sun  classified  manager,  in 
the  same  capacity  for  the  Sun- 
Times,  was  also  announced  by 
Abrams. 

■ 

Food  Is  News; 
Prosaic  Report 
Draws  Crowd 

Washington  —  A  normally 
prosaic  news  story  which  usu¬ 
ally  is  covered  by  “beat”  men 
was  raised  to  international  im¬ 
portance  by  the  world  food  situ¬ 
ation,  causing  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  amazement 
when  top-flight  reporters  and 
cameramen  flocked  into  their 
offices  this  week. 

The  story  was  the  periodic 
crop  report.  Noticeable  in  the 
assemblage  of  newsmen  were 
correspondents  from  almost  all 
foreign  newspapers  represented 
in  the  capital. 

Extraordinary  precaut  ions 
were  taken  against  “leaks.” 
Statisticians  compiling  the  re¬ 
port  were  closet^  at  8  A.  M. 
Wednesday  and  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  receive  or  send  tele¬ 
phone  calls  until  the  3  P.  M. 
release  hour  was  reached. 

■ 

Defeated  Candidate 
Was  Former  Reporter 

Phil  Storch,  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  in  the  8th  Pennsylvania 
Congressional  District  whose  de¬ 
feat  this  week  was  interpreted 
widely  as  a  defeat  for  Taft- 
Hartley  opposition,  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call 
several  years. 

Storch.  who  resigned  last  spring 
to  run  in  the  Lehigh  and  Bucks 
County  special  election,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  Labor  leaders  con¬ 
ducted  his  campaign  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  issue,  but  the 
Democrats  polled  some  5,000 
votes  less  than  in  1946. 

>r  September  13,  1947 


N.  J.  Dailies 
Welcome 
Amateur  Press 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — The  Hud¬ 
son  County  press  went  “all  out” 
in  hospitality  for  the  52nd  an¬ 
niversary  convention  of  the 
United  Amateur  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  held  here  last  week. 

The  Jersey  City  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  sponsored  a  luncheon  for 
delegates  at  the  Hotel  Plaza, 
convention  headquarters.  Fred 
J.  Gainsway,  managing  editor, 
came  over  and  spoke  about  the 
many  years’  friendship  of  the 
Journal  with  amateur  journal¬ 
ists  in  the  area.  He  also  read 
a  letter  of  greeting  from  J.  Al¬ 
bert  Dear,  Jr.,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher. 

The  other  county  papers,  Ho¬ 
boken  Jersey  Observer  and  the 
Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch,  al¬ 
so  gave  a  warm  reception  to  the 
visiting  amateurs  from  about  a 
dozen  states.  The  convention 
was  well  publicized  daily  in  the 
three  newspapers. 

In  addition,  the  Observer  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  its  display  win¬ 
dow  at  Journal  Square  for  an 
exhibit  of  amateur  papers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  proceeding."!, 
the  Observer  was  represent*jd 
by  James  Croall,  Jersey  City  ed¬ 
itor.  Jack  Kalter,  Dispatch 
courthouse  reporter,  was  ban¬ 
quet  toastmaster.  Kalier  was  an 
official  in  the  U.A.P.A.  30  years 
ago  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  alumni  group  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

’The  United  Amateur  Press  As¬ 
sociation  is  a  hobby  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  amateur  journalists, 
who  are  from  all  walks  of  life, 
writing  and  publishing  small 
publications  for  the  “love  of  it.” 
It  even  includes  a  number  of 
newspapermen  who  still  like  to 
have  journalism  as  a  hobby  a.« 
well  00  a  living. 

Haig  Anlian,  of  Union  City. 
N.  J.,  who  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.A.P.A.,  is  a  staff 
reporter  of  the  Jersey  Journal 

Serving  on  the  laureate 
awards  committee  as  judges 
were  John  K.  Quad,  managing 
editor,  Hew  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Home  News;  Homer  P.  Pickrell, 
publisher.  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal;  Berry  H.  Akers,  editor, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Farmer;  Grov¬ 
er  Smith,  professor  at  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  and  Kalter  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Kalter,  Pickrell  and  Akers 
are  also  members  of  the  United’s 
alumni  group.  The  judges  se¬ 
lected  outstanding  writings  and 
publications  in  the  association 
during  the  past  year. 

Among  the  pre-convention 
events  was  Jinx  Falkenburg  and 
Tex  McCrary  interviewing  Pres¬ 
ident  Anlian  and  Meyer  S.  Perl- 
gut,  United  official  editor,  over 
their  WNBC  ‘Hi  Jinks’  program. 
■ 

Paul  West,  Jr.  Named 

Seattle,  Wash. — Paul  A.  West. 
Jr.  has  been  named  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  zone  manager  of  West- 
Holliday  Co.  Mialcolm  Smith  has 
succeeded  West  as  Portland 
zone  manager. 


Allied  Dailies 
Of  Washington 
Have  Meeting 

Alderbrook,  Wash.  —  Salmon 
leaped  from  the  Hood  Canal 
waters  just  outside,  but  publish¬ 
ers  ignored  rod  and  reel  for  two 
days  here.  Sept.  5-6,  to  probe 
into  world,  national  and  area  af¬ 
fairs. 

Assembled  were  members  of 
the  Allied  Dailies  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  compact  band  of  about  25 
newspapers  in  19  cities. 

Two  resolutions  memorialized 
the  passing  of  Mrs.  Grace  Bar¬ 
rett  Robertson  and  of  Merle  R. 
Chessman.  Mrs.  Robertson,  78, 
was  the  widow  of  Ck)l.  W.  W. 
Robertson,  publisher,  Yakima 
Herald  and  Republic.  Chessman 
was  publisher  of  Astoria  (Ore.) 
Astorian-Budget. 

Speakers  at  sessions  included 
Congressman  Russell  V.  Mack; 
Hubert  F.  Havlik,  chief.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Investment  and  Econom¬ 
ic  Development,  US  State  De¬ 
partment  and  Col.  Floyd  Oles, 
just  returned  from  Germany. 

Mack,  former  Aberdeen  World 
reporter  and  later  city  editor 
who  entered  Congress  during 
the  past  session,  discussed  the 
Washington  scene  with  stress  on 
Grand  Coulee,  forestry  and  fish¬ 
ing  measures. 

Urging  salvage  of  Germany  in 
an  appeal  which  noted  that 
children  of  the  world  are  the 
same  everywhere.  Col.  Oles  told 
how  propaganda  can  sway  even 
educated  people. 

J.  J.  Atkinson,  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer;  Richard  Todd,  Se¬ 
attle  Times;  Charles  Sefrit,  Bel¬ 
lingham  Herald,  and  Lew  Sel- 
V  i  d  g  e,  association  secretary, 
were  among  leaders  in  discus¬ 
sion  sessions. 

The  association  voted  to  con¬ 
duct  the  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  in  Seattle  next  January  and 
the  Spring  sessions  in  Walla 
Walla. 

Courtesy  of  Frank  S.  Baker, 
Tacoma  News  Tribune,  in  print¬ 
ing  editions  of  the  rival  Tacoma 
Times  received  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Willard  Rupp,  associa¬ 
tion  president  and  publisher, 
Aberdeen  World.  The  Times 
press  motor  burned  out  on 
Sept.  5. 


NEWS! 


INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 

The  Installation,  dismantl¬ 
ing,  rebuilding,  assembling 
and  repairing  of  big  presses 
require  top  experience  and 
skill  for  speed  and  accuracy 
are  demanded.  Engineers, 
some  dating  back  to  55  years 
of  service,  accelerate  the 
work,  put  wings  again  to 
news  .  . .  for  News  can’t  wait. 

The  Service  It  Nationwide. 
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Output  Increased 
At  Powell  River  Mill 

By  Campbell  Watson 

POWELL  RIVER,  B.  C. — Before  ation  of  this  amazing  mill. 

the  night  boat — the  Princess  New  economies  here  are  of 
Mary — will  have  traversed  60  importance  to  newspaper  presses 
minutes  of  its  eight-hour  voyage  as  far  south  as  Texas  and  over 
southward  to  Vancouver,  the  the  Pacific  to  Australia.  Tas- 
seven  machines  witnessed  in  ac-  manian  newsprint  mills  produce 
tion  at  the  Powell  River  Co.  wood  pulp  from  eucalyptus 
mill  here  will  have  spun  out  a  wood,  but  sulphite  such  as  is 
paper  highway  17-feet  wide  cap-  produced  here  is  described  as 
able  of  reaching  all  the  way  an  essential  ingredient.  Powell 
back  to  the  ship's  goal,  7S  miles  produces  sulphite  for  Tasmania's 
distant.  mills.  It  also  makes  sulphite  to 

The  combined  pace  of  the  sev-  mix  with  ground  wood  in  pro- 
en  machines  is  more  than  a  mile  ducing  newsprint  here.  News- 
and  a  quarter  of  newsprint  a  print  is  about  15%  sulphite  pulp, 
minute.  This  will  be  boosted  Powell's  oldest  machines,  built 
10%  soon  with  installation  of  a  in  1910,  are  each  now  producing 
new  machine  800  feet  per  minute.  Machines 

"June  or  July"  is  the  tenta-  3  and  4  are  doing  better  than 


800  feet  per  minute.  Machines  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
3  and  4  are  doing  better  than  pressed  themselves  as  “pleased” 


Contract  for  Mill  Classified  Ads 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co. 

signed  an  engineering  con-  SITUATION  WANTED 

tract  at  Birmingham  Sept.  9  lCe*h  with  Order) 

with  J.  E.  Sirrine  Co.  of  Green-  * 

vine.  S.  C.  lor  conatruction  of  ^  w*lJTPn 

it.  $30,000,000  mill  at  Childer.-  OTHER  ClASilFVCATIONS 

burg.  Ala.  The  announcement  ,  tim.-$IJ)0  pw  line 

wa.  made  by  Edward  L.  Nor-  ^  *Un.i-.90  per  Kne  per  inwrti. 

ton,  president  of  Coosa  River.  4  Wmet— .80  per  line  per  imertioi 

Kimberly  Clark  Corp.  will  3  lines  minimum 

operate  the  mill.  Count  epprozlinately  five,  6  letter 

—  words,  one  line. 

m  Forms  close  ^fednesdsy  neon. 

lS©V©ral  X  inns  There  is  sn  additional  charge  of  U 

V  A  AAAAACP  ^  number  « 

Show  Interest  .« ™..i  ,.c.w.d  1. . 

Tw%  ^1  twer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 

“11  aaIUSKQ  dUS  called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 

Washington  —  Officials  of  the  30  day  only. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 

tive  time  set.  It  will  be  Powell's  that,  and  5  and  6  also  reflect  with  the  response  to  their  in-  R'***,*  *lmVno*'x*Pirni  khp?  i5t 
bid  for  laurels  as  the  world's  improved  speed.  No.  7  has  been  vitation  to  newsprint  companies  Number,  tuiiUR  •  run  3  ,  iwt 

greatest  individual  newsprint  stepped  up  a  notch  and  is  now  to  indicate  their  interest,  finan-  Broadwey,  New  lorx  le,  n.  t. 
production  unit.  hitting  1.250  fpm.  cial  and  technical  ability  to  pro-  _  _  . 

in  WoriH'  Neither  economies  nor  in-  duce  paper  from  timber  to  be  unTirF^ 

rp.  .  .  .  ,  creased  production  will  begin  to  cut  in  the  Tongass  National  For-  — - - 

ot  1 speed  meet  demands  for  newsprint  al-  est,  Alaska,  but  declined  to  give  lja\/c  vrM  i  QPPM 

when  ready  placed  on  the  organiza-  the  names  or  number  of  prospec-  HAVE  '  OE)  SEEN 

fir^  installed.  Specifications  call  headed  by  Harold  S.  Foley,  tive  bidders.  Nieman  Reports 

stepp^^up^t^a  r^te  of  2!Sm  feet  Good  Supply  of  Labor  lowed thrc7(!le  ofTusinS 

.. Sept  8  to  file  the  required  Tc 


production  unit. 

'Fastest  in  World' 


for  equipment  which  may  be 
stepped  up  to  a  rate  of  2,000  feet 
per  minute.  The  Dominion  En¬ 
gineering  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Que¬ 


st,  AiasKa,  out  cteciined  to  give  WAVP  YOU 

le  names  or  number  of  prospec-  MAVt  oCCiN 

ve  bidders.  Nieman  Reports 

Interest^  parties  were  al-  P0y^  quarterly  on  newspaperinq 


gineering  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Que-  up  of  25,000  tons  annual  pro-  nroofs  Those  who  are  ^nsid-  subscription  at  JJ 

bee,  describe  their  new  product  duction  to  250,000  tons,  William  caoable  of  undertakine  an  ®  y®®'''  .....  r. 

for  Powell  as  the  most  modern  Barclay,  vicepresident,  said  “No.  Alaskan  newsnrint  inHnstrvwiii  Write  Nieman  Reports 

and  fastest  newsprint  machine  8  will  only  take  care  of  our  reg-  be  notified  Sept  22  and  there-  44  Holyoke  House 

in  the  world.  .  „  ular  customers’  deferred  require-  after  will  be  allowed  to  submit  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Even  without  mighty  No.  8,  ni^ts.  ,  ,  .  oral  and  written  bids  to  cut 

Powell  presents  wonders  pleas-  The  population  hereabouts  Is  timber  on  thp  national  nrosprvp  — -= 

ir»«T  rrk»v>*c.  QQ  Cl  lllllfcJCl  Ull  LIIC  tict  LlUllO  1  pi  tfdCl  VC.  IBI  A  Tl  rtWC  Ct\0  CAIC 


ing  to  mans  delight  in  con-  more  than  99%  white.  It  also  Government  officials  would 
^ructiv^and  yes.  also  destruc-  is  dominantly  male,  for  the  24^  ^ot  elaborate  on  their  statement 
tive-^ctiyities  hour,  7^ay  week  production  of  that  “several”  prospective  bid 

A  great  hydraulic  barker  the  whirring  paper  machines  have  appeared 

rends  decades  of  outer  growth  has  drawn  on  the  countryside.  a 

from  forest  giants  of  26  foot  Today  labor  is  in  supply,  al-  _ 

lengths  and  up  to  six  feet  in  di-  though  drifters  abound  in  the  Chan^GS  Announced 
ameter.  It  does  this  by  firing  summer;  water  conditions  are  T_  i  irinfvno  Crs  QfrrM 
water  at  machine-gun  bullet  ve-  good,  logs  are  plentiful,  and  con-  Olull 

locity  that  exerts  a  force  of  1250  ditions  are  favorable — with  those  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  has 


.  44  Holyoke  House 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  NKWSl'APER  IS 
THE  WESTI  We  have  for  :i  buyer'i 
consideration,  a  strong  daily  and  1 
money  making  free  distribution  publi 
cation.  For  detailed  information, 
write — 

Odett  &  Odett,  Brokers 
Box  527,  San  F’eruando,  California 


locity  that  exerts  a  force  of  1250  ditions  are  favorable — with  those  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  has  may’s  bulletin.  Fall  List  of 

pounds  per  square  inch.  Mighty  reservations  a  paper  man  always  Renounced  changes  in  personnel  Newspapers,  soon  ready,  will  be  mailed 
tree  trunks  emerge  from  this  throws  into  his  estimates.  sales,  advertising  and  trade  'o. “">*«  ."''o  **^1, 

bath  as  glistening  white  as  Present  24-hour-day  produc-  of  Nov.  1.  when  ’ 

naked  babes  in  a  bathtub.  tion  of  750  tons  of  newsprint  William  H.  Griffin,  of  San  Fran- - 


bath  as  glistening  white  as  Present  24-hour-day  produc-  of  Nov.  1.  when 

naked  babes  in  a  bathtub.  tion  of  750  tons  of  newsprint  William  H.  Griffin,  of  San  Fran- - 

Just  installed  is  a  whole  log  requires  100  grindermen  oper-  becomes  director  of  sales;  thi^s  ndt  a  bargain* 

chipper  which  chews  debarked  ating  48  machines  which  grind  Walter  B.  Patterson,  now  direc-  ijj-j  an 

26-foot  log  lengths  of  as  much  out  650  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp  ‘or  of  agencies,  becomes  direc-  investment  FOR 

as  26  inches  in  diameter  into  daily.  Each  feeds  two  machines  tor  of  advertising;  and.  as  of  A  GOOD  newspaper  man 

?re‘sidem“i7char^e®of  «1^7br  A  prosperous  semi-weekly  loc.ted  i. 

25  seconds.  tons  of  wood  through  his  three  President  in  charge  of  sales,  be-  industrial  South  in  the  heart  of 


These  barkers  and  the  chip-  pocket  grinders, 
per  save  around  15%  of  valu- 

able  newsprint  wood.  ^  A  J  Vontiirac* 

In  anticipation  of  Machine  •“Li  vcriitUicro 

hAAn  aH/IaH  ♦a'  With  Little  Rita 


Linotype  consultsnt  on  piedmont,  is  being  oflPered  for  isle 


the  graphic  arts 


to  any  person  or  persons  who  «sa 


Mr.  Griffin,  who  has  just  com-  qualify  as  being  able  to  publish  snd 
pleted  a  term  as  president  of  manage  a  paper  that  has  been  a  l««d- 


been  added  to  Scanlan  Dam 
across  the  Lois  River  watershed. 
This  has  provided  a  201-foot- 


International  Association  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  has 


ing  spirit  in  the  community  omci 
1896. 


THE  “BIG  THREE”  of  Dallas,  been  senior  partner  in  Griffin  The  asking  price  for  this  paper  u 


Tex.  have  developed  an  in- 


high  dam  680  feet  long  at  Still-  triguing^Rittle  comic  strip  char- 
water.  13  miles  from  here.  The  acter,  Rita  Riter,  whose  “Ad 
added  height  was  needed  to  in-  Ventures  ’  have  one  purpose — to 
sure  a  complete  sufficiency  of  aell  the  merchants  on  advertis- 
power.  A  second  new  electric  **^8  in  local  community  news- 
generator  is  being  placed  at  papers. 

Stillwater.  The  syndicate  is  making  the 

Logs  from  400  Miles  Away  available,  free  of  charge 

9  ^  anv  TiAu/cnar^Ar  riinnin«»  af 


Brothers,  who  operate  trade  ‘^'e.  survey  made  by  AW 

compositmn  plants  in  San  Fran-  i;^;torth"t™‘gross“  for"the'/e.“pim 
cisco  RIlu  OSKlRno  sno  dlso  fl  the  value  of  its  eQuipment 
process  plant  for  offset  plate¬ 
making.  On  that  basis  this  paper 


On  that  basis  this  paper  is  worth 


acii  me  Jiieiuiiaiius  on  auveriia-  ---  ----  -- —  asr  nnn 

ing  in  local  community  news-  In  addition  to  continuing  the  ^v^gross"  abVt  $4.ool)  a 
pspers.  uircction  of  Linotype  Suvertis-  ^  very  low  overhead  snd  have  ▼ft? 

The  syndicate  is  making  the  which  has  been  Mr.  Patter-  good  equipment.  The  gross  include* 

strip  available,  free  of  charge,  son’s  increasing  activity,  he  will  »  job  department  and  a  small  office 
to  any  newspaper  running  at  also  continue  as  president  of  store. 


^  one  other  “Big  Three”  syn-  Canadian  Linotype.  Ltd.,  the  You  will  net  more  than  enough  to 

miles  away.  Many  are  dicate  feature,  the  Big  Three  be-  Canadian  sales  and  service  or-  pay  for  your  investment  in  five  re*”- 


logg^  on  Vancouver  Island,  ing  the  J.  Re^  King  syndicate,  ganization. 

which  also  provides  protection  r  w.  McAlister  Co.  Inc.  and  For  reasons  of  health.  Mr. 


which  also  provides  protection  r.  w.  McAlister  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
from  the  Pacific  for  the  great  A  &  M  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
log  rafts  floated  here.  Rita’s  chief  o  c  c  n  n  a  t  i  n  n  is 


ganization.  There  is  a  five  year  lease  on  the  build- 

For  reasons  of  health.  Mr. 

Gage  is  reducing  his  schedule  of  newsprint 


log  rafU  fitted  here.  Rita’s  chief  o  c  c  u  p  a  t  i  O  n  Ls  3Ctiviti6S  to  msintsin  Bl  consult-  j  Again  we  say  this  is  not  a  quick  sail 

^  ^  pointing  out  how  unfortunate  ing  relationship  with  Linotype  proposition,  or  a  bargain  baseoww 

timated  at  40  years.  A  new  pro-  businessmen  have  become  so.  on  industry  trends  and  processes  p'''®'*  “  non-profitable  papej-  ‘ 


cedure  of  reforestration  of  gov-  by  failing  to  take  advantage  of  in  the  graphic  arts.  He  plans  to 
emment  lands  has  enabled  the  local  newspaper  space.  make  his  home  at  16  River  Road, 

company  to  plan  perpetual  oper-  ' _  Annisquam,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


must  have  half  in  cash.  'The  rest  c»B 
be  financed. 


Gloucester,  Mass.  I  Write  Box  8131  Editor  &  PublUher. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  13,  1947 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE _  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


SEVERAL  WEEKLIES  DUPLEX 

IN  ONE  PLANT  METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TW^O  16'PAGE  UNITS 

CoTering  choice  resii^ntial  area  in  EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 

California.  Almoat^ew  Plant  com-  COMPLETE  STEREO 

pletely  equipped.  Well  staffed.  Ade-  mqtoR  DRIVE 

auate  newsprint.  Net  profit  530,000.  ooi;!"  CUT-OFF 

^rice  $100,000  with  $30,000  cash  ..  .  .  J-  x  I 

plirnent— bilancc  5  years.  Available  Immediately 

RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMP  ANT  BEN  SHLJLMAN 

3710*  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

_ _  300  TONS  unglazed  standard  news- 

-  PUBLICATIONS  WANTED  ^  tHn?°9"3“‘'and  \fo  D?: 

daily  newspaper  wanted  by  livery  September-October.  Price  ll}4c 
snccessfni  publisher  and  fellow  in-  per  pound  dock  New  Y'ork,  Boston, 

Y«tors  Box  8085,  Editor  &  Publisher  Baltimore.  _ _ _ 

for  confidential  interview.  RESOLUTE  RAP^R  PRODUCTS 

WANT  TO  BUY  minority  interest  in  1450  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  18,  N.  T. 
small  daily  where  owner  would  like  to  Tel.  CHickering  4-5405 

pass  on  to  a  responsible  executive  .j.^  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 

his  management  responsibilities  A^  presses  write  George  0.  Heffelman; 
young,  but  with  406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif, 

experience  as  Business,  Genernl  Alan*  » 

sger  and  Publisher  of  medium  sized  INTERTY’PE,  Model  B,  Serial  No. 
dailies.  Would  like  an  opportunity  875,  two  magazines;  now  operating; 
where  later  after  ability  has  been  available  October  1;  $1,050  cash  on 
proven  I  might  have  opportunity  to  our  floor.  Herald,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
acquire  control  in  property.  Now  em-  x  •  I  Z 

ployed,  but  would  like  to  make  change.  MTLL  SWAP  Linotype  for  newsp^er 
box  8082.  Editor  4  Publisher.  P''!"*- 

iVANT  TO  BUY  medium-sized  Mid-  »f>r  &  - 

west  daily.  Michigan.  W'isconsin  or  \VE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
Southern  Minnesota  preferred.  Or  immediate  shipment  from  France, 
will  buy  interest  with  privilege  of  minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Qual- 
increasing  holdings  later.  Ample  cash  ity  White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo 
for  down  payment.  Replies  confiden-  rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and 
tial.  Box  8141,  Editor  &  Publisher,  insurance  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
WILL  pay  good  price  for  Mid-west  POIt-  Larger  quantities  available,  also 
small  dally.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla-  (^ferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
horns  bank  reference.  or  write  requirements.  Box  8089, 

_ _ _ _ _  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER-BROKERS  gOSS  QUAD 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell-  FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
mg,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any-  WOOD  PONT  AUTOPLATE 

where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades.  23  9/16*  OUT-OFF 

Len  Feighner  Agency.  Box  52,  Mt.  p  q  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _  ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION.  COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties.  AS  NEWSPAPERS 

W.  H.  Glover  Co,,  Ventura.  Calif.  Available  NoW 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  PCM  CHI  II  MAN 

Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  ^  ^  0 

and  sold  without  publieity.  118  P.,  40th  .St.,  New  York  City 

NEWSPAPER.^— Daily,  Weekly  ,  -NEW.SPRINT  FOR  SALE 

RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY  -Mandard  Quality.  32-poiind  base 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

- 1 - = - 1 -  20".  21",  22",  24",  27".  28"  jumbo 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS  rolls.  .Also  24  x  36  sheets  in  carload 
J.  R.  Gabbert.  35  years  a  publisher  lots — Wire  or  phone  your  require- 

3987  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif.  nients.  Alfred  Horn.  79  Wall  .Street, 
SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  N-  A.  C..  Phone:  HAnover  2-0165. 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 

A.  W.  Hiickle.  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  POP 

(30  years  publisher  of  newspapers)  ^  ^ 

♦•WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in  MODFRN  ^TRAIf 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  -Arthur  VC,  „  . 

Slypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran-  6f 'Pnitc  Prfss  with 

cisco  5,  California  ‘’"'l"’  »P<’<‘<i 

_ _ _  and  conveyors;  22 c 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  rg‘'”’ruiZ‘r 'rone«  ’  " 

^  HOE  40-PAGE  PRESS  ' 

Color  cylinder,  22^"  cut-off,  A  0  color  at  15,000  per  hi 
drive,  all  stereotype.  Two  Linotypes,  about  November  1.  If  in 
Engraving  plant.  at  once 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  DAVkicpr-DA.. 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho  PAYNE  &  CRAK 

like  new  HOE  Curved  Casting  B^.  Beekman  St.,  New  I 
22)4*  cut-off.  Alao  2154^  cut-off  curved  — — 
outfit.  Hoe  flat  shaver.  Box  N’KWSPAPER  Equipme 
903.  Boise,  Idaho.  _  One  Ho(»  quad  23  9/16" 

tubular  casting  box  and  Heavy  I’qui'pment  excellent'*  c 

I^ty  Plate  Piniahing  Machine  with  3  Iloe^2V?  ’to^  sterrotvn 

motor  Bo7807«*°faZ‘  Duplex  Ige  mat  ro7]en 

motor.  Box  8078,  Editor  4  Publisher.  23  9 '16'''  cut-off  press 

sernr  i;  I  IMIT  DDCCC  available  on  or  about  M 

s  UNI  I  KKbbS  offer  made  subject  to  pr 

Two  color  cylinders,  21}4*  cut-off.  the  Progress-Index.  Pete 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

g”  >03 _ Boiie,  IdAho 

TUBULAR  SCORCHER 

Model  **SE**  Electric 

Factory  Rebuilt  GOSS  4  U^ 

f SHAVER  Units  and  rolls  all  on  o 
Double  Screw,  AO  Motor  drive,  23  9/16'  cut-off. 

^HN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc.  GEORGE  C.  C 

17  B.  42Bd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  T.  Box  903 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  13,  1947 


FOR  SALE 

MODERN  STRAIGHT  LINE 

Hoe  64-pnge  press  with  superimposed 
color  deck :  high  speed  double  folder 
and  conveyors;  22t4"  cutoff:  DC  230 
motors  and  controls;  automatic  ink¬ 
ing;  rubber  rollers.  Will  print  16 
pages  with  one  extra  color  at  60,000 
per  hour,  or  64  pages  with  one  extra 
color  at  15,000  per  hour.  Available 
about  November  1.  If  interested  write 
at  once. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beckman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  Equipment  For  Sale: 
Dne  Hoe  quad  23  9/16"  cutoff  Rotary 
Press  with  complete  stereotyping 
equipment,  excellent  condition;  one 
Hoe  2Vj  ton  stereotyping  pot;  one 
Duplex  page  mat  roller.  24  chases  for 
23  9 '16"  cut-off  press.  Equipment 
available  on  or  about  March  1,  1948. 
Offer  made  subject  to  prior  sale.  Write 
the  Progress-Index.  Petersburg,  Va. 


ONE  Thomson  Caster  fully  equipped 
with  mats  and  sorts,  20  fonts  of 
linotype  mats.  M.  J.  Miranda,  Long 
Island  Daily  Press,  168th  Street 
on  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  New  York, 

GOSS  4  UNITS 

Units  and  rolls  all  on  one  floor,  A  C 
drive,  23  9/16'  cut-off.  Delivery  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck 

Single  Width,  22>4"  Cut-Off 

32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck 

Double  Width,  il'/i"  Cut  Off 
Goss  Double  folder  22)4''  cut  off 
Economy  Tiering  Machine 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  339  Inverness,  Florida 

NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
;  and  power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any 
purpose;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
NEW'  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  delivery.  26"  Lever 
Cutters  (30  days’  delivery).  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  120  W'est  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Clonn.) 
HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers.  cutoff  2244",  8  column,  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP.  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  3’2  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  4  Jafferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Hoe  48-page  press  with  half-deck  for 
color:  4  plates  wide;  22t4"  cutoff; 
AC-220  volt  motors:  rubber  rollers; 
double  folder  and  conveyors.  Will 
print  48-page  paper  with  one  extra 
color,  or  16  page  tabloid  in  four  col¬ 
ors.  Stereo  available  if  needed.  Priced 
low  for  quick  deal. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beckman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE 

100  hp.  6.  E.  printing  press  motor, 
drive  and  control  board,  230  volt, 
D.  C.  current.  Box  8021,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

WE  WILL  M.AKE  attractive  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  Cleveland  on  the  following  ex¬ 
cess  equipment :  one  complete  Duplex 
Tubular  Plate-Casting  Box.  water- 
cooled;  two  additional  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Plate-Casting  boxes,  but  not  com¬ 
plete  since  connections  are  lacking; 
Stereotype  Metal  Furnace,  capacity 
4500  lbs.,  36"  diameter  bowl,  gas 
burner,  4'6"  x  5"  fume  canopy  in¬ 
cluded :  one  Linotype  Pot  equipped 
with  iiionoiiielt.  both  gas-fired:  one 
GE  underslung  Iiitertype  Motor,  DC; 
Three  72  Channel  linolite  Intertype 
magazines;  150  full-page  newspaper 
storage  chases,  welded  and  ground, 
will  sell  the  lot  or  singly;  one  18"  flat 
Belt  Conveyor,  65'  long,  with  5-pIy 
rubher-and-canvas  belt,  driven  by  3 
h.p,  AC  motor.  Shopping  News,  5309 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 
OSTRANDER  SEYMOUR  Mat  Roller 
Hoe  .Mat  Roller, 

Model  B  Intertype,  also  Intertype  E 
Mixer, 

Linotypes  S5  and  J8 
Particulars  on  request. 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  .lefferson  Streets 

_ Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania _ 

MONOTYPE  Sort  Custer  with  lead  4 
rule  attachment  and  electric  pot,  AC 
motor.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company, 
Inc.,  Stamford.  Connectient. 

MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 
Goss  Hi  Speeid  Sextuple 

A  good  press  for  a  medium  sized 
newspaper,  at  a  very  attractive  price. 
Four  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages 
straight.  48  collect)  doable  folder, 
23  9/16"  cut-off.  A.  C.  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab¬ 
loid.  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Build¬ 
ing  mnst  be  vacated. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Republican  and  American 
Waterbury  91,  Connecticut 

"newspaper  press  engineers" 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  lac. 

See  our  ad  on  page  75. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACBINICiT:!  —  DisiuanlUug,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  Y'ork  7,  N.  Y, 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  doth  8t.,  New  York  City 
55,  ;8,  ;i4  LINOTYPES 
Duplex  Flatbed  Presses 
Box  8133,  Editor  &  Publisher 
TWO  used  make-up  trucks  for  eight 
column  page.  Standard  height.  Price 
must  be  reasonable.  Claremont  Daily 
Eagle,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 
16-PAGE  Duplex  'Tubular  and  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment ;  would 
consider  Hoe  or  Goss.  Give  full  de- 
taila.  Box  7974,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Pretiea  of  every  deicrip- 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

1  Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  4  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

16  PAGE  PRESS  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Might  consider  24  page 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 

WANTED  ’TO  BUY 
Duplex  8-Page  Plat  Bed  Press,  2-way 
printer,  with  motor  and  all  equipment, 
give  condition,  age  and  price.  Box 
8063,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WANTED 

GoSe  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1344  inch  printing  diameter. 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Heavy  duty  mat  roller,  stereotype 
metal  furnace,  and  curved  casting  box, 
louble  tail  entter,  and  shaver  for 
23  9/16"  cut-off.  Box  7853,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

C.APITAL  WANTED  for  new  publica¬ 
tion.  If  you  agree  with  my  premise 
that  sport.s  is  a  big  industry  and  that 
there  is  definite  room  for  a  new  weekly 
in  that  field,  then  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  niv  projiosition  to  publish 
one.  THERE  IS  NO  WEEKLY  IN 
THE  SPORTS  FIELD  THAT  GIVES 
ADEQUATE  COVERAGE  TO  ALL 
SPORTS.  The  amount  you  invest  will 
he  matched.  Combined  capital  needed 
is  about  seventy-five  thousand.  Box 
8158.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VET,  reviving  pre-war  weekly  New 
York  City,  desires  active  male  or  fe¬ 
male  partner  (editing  or  advertising) 
with  working  capital :  many  yearly 
contracts:  no  shop.  Box  8107,  Editor 
1  4  Publishe^^ _ 

FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES — Colorful 
uid  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli¬ 
matic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackson,  ’The  Methodist  Publishing 
House.  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 

Tennessee. _ 

EDITORS  I  Hilarious  original  single 
panel  gag  cartoons  by  national  maga¬ 
zine  cartoonists  at  $5  each.  The  car¬ 
toons  you  buy  are  yours  exclusively 
not  syndicated.  We  will  be  glad  to 
submit  rough  sketches,  select  the  ones 
you  like  and  our  artists  will  finish 
them.  LAU’THS  UNLIMITED,  276 
West  43rd  St.,  New  York  City. 
ENTERTAINMENT — ART 
FEA’TURESI 

Exclusive — Illustrated — EPS  syndicate 
represents  33  cities,  14  countries. 
Entertainment  Press,  342  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. _ 

WEEKLY  EEA’TURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  8YNDI0ATK 
HoUyireod  28,  OsUfomla. 
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HEWSPAfHt  SUtVlCES 

PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  a  new  50,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makea  beginnara  produc¬ 
tive  workera  faat,  booata  old  handa' 
aalea.  Baaed  on  nae-teated  methoda 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  Newa' 
Want  Ad  aeetion  to  fifth  largeat  in 
IT.  S.  evening  field  in  T  yeara.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there’a  no  Pariah  A 
Pickett  client  in  yonr  city.  Firat  time 
any  aeparate  feature  of  Pariah  A 
Pickett'a  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribera.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  925  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inapection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 

Daily  Newa  Tower,  Miami  88,  Fla. 

WILUAMS  CIRCULATIOH  SERVICE 
CO.,  1520  Grand  Avenne,  Spencer, 
Iowa,  now  has  contraota  with  17  Mid¬ 
west  Dailies  "No  Pay  If  No  Gain 
Plan."  Wonld  like  to  contact  Mid  or 
Weatem  Pnblishers  having  circula¬ 
tion  problems.  Cash  and  cirenlation 
gains  guaranteed.  _ 

HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATllVE 

ADVERTISING  AND  BU.SLNES8 
MANAGER  OF  SEMI-WEEKLY,  at 
indorado,  Illinois.  Mnat  be  able  to 
layout  and  sell  ads,  be  energetic ; 
have  ideas  and  carry  thru.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  references  Ist  letter.  $75 
week.  See  Publisher  P.  J.  Valter, 
Shawneetown,  Illinois. _ 

HELP  WAWTED— ADVEITISIHC 

CLASSIFIED  advertising  salesman 
wanted  by  Southern  daily,  progres¬ 
sive  100,000  market.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  automotive,  real  estate,  etc., 
and  able  to  write  good  ropy,  make 
neat  layouts.  Experienced  solicitors 
are  averaging  $60  to  $70  on  salary- 
bonus  basis.  Young  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred  (possibly  a  veteran)  due  to 
housing  shortage.  Competitive  field 
where  classified  revenue  has  nearly 
trebled  past  few  years.  Position  per¬ 
manent.  Give  detailed  information 
including  references  and  picture  if 
you  have.  Address  Box  8126,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
New  York  State  daily,  in  major  mar¬ 
ket  requires  a  man  to  manage  depart¬ 
ment  of  ten.  Outstanding  opportunity 
for  vast  improvement,  in  competitive 
sitnation  (No  Specials).  In  first  letter 
give  complete  history  and  references. 
Also  state  salary  expected  and  enclose 
snap-photo.  Box  8008,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  POT 
DISPLAY  STAFF.  We  want  two  ex¬ 
perienced  men  to  handle  aotive  ac¬ 
counts,  selling,  eopy  and  layout  work. 
Good  starting  salary.  Permanent 
position.  Tell  all  details  in  first 
letter.  Write  Box  8017,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Young 
man  to  service  list  of  established 
accounts.  Layout  and  eopy  writing 
experience  essential,  (^portnnity  for 
advancement.  Write  fully  of  yonr  ex¬ 
perience,  family  status,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  R.  F.  Bailer,  Adrian 
Daily  Telegram,  Adrian.  Michigan. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  ABC 
Daily  of  8300.  Write  Monitor-Index, 

Moberly,  Missouri. _ 

ADVERTISING  Salesman  for  active 
accounts,  good  layout  and  copy  es¬ 
sential,  good  starting  salary.  Small 
daily  deep  South.  Write  experience, 
family  status,  etc.  Box  8108,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  advertising  salesman  for 
small  city  Virginia  daily.  Must  have 
several  years  experience  and  be  able 
to  service  regular  accounts.  Single 
preferred  because  of  housing.  Job  now 
averaging  about  $210  per  month.  If 
interested  write  W.  J.  Missett,  Suffolk 
News-Herald.  Virginia. 

LARGE  daily  newspaper  in  Minnesota 
has  opening  for  a  top  flight  retail 
advertising  salesman.  Of  first  import¬ 
ance  is  salesmanship,  but  he  should 
also  be  capable  of  making  good  layouts 
and  producing  selling  copy.  To  the 
right  man  this  position  offers  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Give  complete  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  8118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  HELP  WAWTED— ADVERTISIWC 

EXPERIENCED 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

for  Eastern  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Understanding  of 
retailers  problems  essential.  Excellent 
business  and  personal  background  re¬ 
quired.  This  IS  a  once  in  a  lifetime 
opportunity  to  contact  with  a  news¬ 
paper  of  unquestioned  integrity.  Ad¬ 
dress  letter  with  all  details  including 
salary  retmirements  to  Box  8090,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  earning,  training  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  an  alert  young 
man  or  woman  with  some  knowledge 
of  and  keen  interest  in  display  ad¬ 
vertising  by  a  prise  winning  ABC 
weekly.  $50  minimum  weekD  pay. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Position 
must  be  filled  immediately.  The  Beau¬ 
fort  News,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 

FIRST  RATE  advertising  man  at  once. 
Fifty  dollars  per  week  plus  four  per¬ 
cent  commission  on  local  ads  over 
same  month  last  year.  Housing  gnar- 
antsed.  Fine  town,  mountains,  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  The  Montrose  (Colo- 
rado)  Dally  Press. _ 

One  of  the  South's  leaiding 
newspapers  neecds  a  good 
advertising  salesman. 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  tha  right 
man.  Must  ba  wall  racommanded  as 
to  character  and  ability  and  not  over 
forty  years  old. 

Box  8105,  Editor  &  Publisher 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
experienced  advertising  solicitor  who 
wishes  to  work  into  job  as  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  daily  in  Midwest 
city  of  10,000.  Man  under  80  prefer¬ 
red.  $60  a  week  and  bonus.  Apartment 
available.  Box  8075,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 

CIRCULATION  AND  PROMOTION 
MAN  for  a  new  all  sports  weekly. 
This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
someone  with  ideas  and  initiative  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  a 
publication  that  should  have  unlimited 
circulation  possibilities.  Box  8157 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  manager,  wanted  for 
mid-western  combination  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Must 
be  capable  of  taking  charge  of  entire 
department,  handling  carriers  and  pro¬ 
ducing  results.  Good  position  for 
good  man.  Permanent.  City  of  22,000 
with  circulation  of  11,500.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  age  and  references.  Box 
8120,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager  wanted  by 
good  afternoon  daily.  Have  unusually 
good  proposition  for  working  circula¬ 
tion  man.  Call,  write  or  apply  in  per¬ 
son  to  Roy  D.  Jenkins,  Fayette  Tri- 
bune,  Oakhill,  West  Virginia. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Man  to 
work  on  afternoon  daily  using  little 
merchant  plan.  Job  permanent.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass.  Good  salary 
or  advise  what  yon  would  expect. 
Write  or  wire,  Paris  Daily  Enterprise, 
Paris,  Kentucky. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  full-time  ex¬ 
perience,  wanted  for  twin  dailies  100,- 
000  circulation.  We  will  find  housing. 
Give  education,  detailed  experience 
history,  family  status,  personal  health, 
salary  record.  D.  C.  Urry,  Republic 
and  Gazette,  Phoenix,  Arisona. 

REPORTER — General  for  afternoon 
and  Sunday  small  city  daily.  Submit 
full  details,  photograph,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Norwood  Middleton,  The 
Southwest  Times,  Pulaski,  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CAPABLE 
REWRITE  MAN 

Who  knows  his  stuff  on  handling  copy, 
also  writing  heads. 

Knowledge  of  sports  necessary. 

First  class  opportunity  for  first  class 
man. 

Advise  experience,  salary  expected, 
and  when  can  report  first  letter. 

Box  8132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  OF  EDITORIAL  PAGE: 
Leading  newspaper — attractive  south¬ 
ern  resort  city  seeks  personable  young 
man  to  take  over  key  job  on  a  vigor¬ 
ous  editorial  page.  Character,  integ¬ 
rity,  alertness — a  sense  of  leadership 
— ttbility  blend  local-national  affairs 
are  as  essential  as  writing  ability. 
Will  appreciate  full  details,  clippings 
and  photo  if  convenient.  Applications 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Box  8113, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  7,400  evening  daily,  Ex¬ 
perience  desirable,  but  secondary  to 
native  ability,  energy,  intelligence, 
gumption.  Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

SOUTHERN  MICHIGAN  afternoon 
daily,  8  to  16  pages,  circulation  7,000, 
has  opening  for  competent  male  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  general  assignments. 
Pleasant  conditions,  good  opportunity 
Give  full  details,  age,  experience  ana 
salary  desired.  Daily  Journal,  Sturgis, 
Michigan. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR — Permanent 
for  right  man— ekperienced,  sober, 
mature.  Small,  pleasant  Eastern  city. 
One  of  nation’s  strongest  small  dailies 
(A.B.C.  18,300).  Detailed  background, 
salary  first  letter.  Box  8139,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Assistant  editor  for  edu¬ 
cational  "comic"  magazine.  State 
age,  education,  experience.  Box  8143, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  young  but  experianced,  ag¬ 
gressive  telegraph  editor,  also  re¬ 
porter,  by  midwestem  daily  in  uni¬ 
versity  community.  Include  picture, 
full  details  in  first  letter.  Box  8101, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 

EASTERN  college  seeks  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Journalism.  Minimum  re¬ 
quirements  masters  degree,  five  years 
practical  newspaper  experience,  35 
or  under.  Salary  $4,000  for  nine 
months  plus  income  from  summer  in¬ 
struction.  Write  Box  8111,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  * 


ADVERTISING 

SOLICITOR 

Must  be  wide-awake  competent 
salesman,  preferably  with  small  town 
background,  knowing  layouts  and 
merchants'  problems. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR 

Experienced  man  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  straight  matter  or  ad  copy, 
floor  experience  desirable,  not  es¬ 
sential.  Unorganized  shop,  three  ma>- 
chines,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
no  labor  trouble. 

Six-day  evening  daily,  city  of  10,000, 
southwest,  altitude  6,500  feet,  ideal 
year  round  climate,  tine  scenic  and 
recreational  region,  offers  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  healthful  living  at  worthwhile 
pay. 

Address  Box  8026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WAirTiD-mcHAinaL~ 

EXPERIENCED  engraver  for  one-mig 
plant  on  7-day  paper.  No  photograpki 
work.  State  union  connections,  if  sit 
Box  8142,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAN  with  business  experience  in 
graving  shop.  Should  also  have  unios 
card.  To  be  assistant  manager  of  ei. 

? raving  plant  in  northeast  New  Eu. 
and.  Permanent  position  unier 
pleasant  conditions  and  surroundinn 
with  eventually  top  position.  Sn 
8147,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAN  with  business  experience  in  ei" 
graving  shop.  Should  also  have  Dnioi 
card.  To  be  Assistant  Manager  i5 
engraving  plant  in  northeast  Ne* 
England.  Permanent  position  nadst 
pleasant  conditions  and  surroundinn 
with  eventually  top  position.  Bm 
8160,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  First-class  non-union  con- 
posing  room  machinist.  Good  wages 
Steady  work.  Address  Box  8129,  Edj! 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  First  class  machinist' 
union  scale  $73.75  day,  $79.35  nW 
37  H  hours,  vacation,  sick,  accidstt 
and  hospitalisation.  14-machine  plait, 
most  all  26’s  and  30’s.  Two  Ludlowi. 
Write  Mr.  Kinney,  The  Repositon 
Canton  2.  Ohio.  ' 

EMPLOTMENT  AGENCIES  ' 

PERSONALIZED  NEWSPAPER 
PLACEMENTS 
Inquiries  Invited 
P.  O.  Box  501,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

UTERART  ACENCT  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENOY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction.  Flays  marketod 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40(h  St.,  N.  T. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

ABLE,  energetic  woman,  80,  seeks 
cmsition  business  side  of  pnblicetion. 
Unusually  diversified  past  publishing 
experience  requiring  initiative  and 
responsibility.  Would  make  excellent 
assistant  to  busy  publisher  or  bnsiness 
manager.  Highest  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Available  October.  Full  details 
on  request.  Box  8088,  Editor  A  Pob- 

Usher. _ 

ADVERTISING  or  business  manager. 
Age  33.  Capable  and  dependable  with 
thorough  background  of  newspaper 
work.  Seek  permanent  position  on 
small  city  daily  with  possible  later  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  an  interest  in 
the  newspaper.  Comprehensive  experi¬ 
ence  including  managerial  duties  on 
papers  from  small  city  to  metropoli¬ 
tan.  Want  to  become  part  of  com¬ 
munity  where  this  experience  can  be 
used  to  mutual  advantage.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected.  Box  8156,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  manager,  auditor  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  phases  news¬ 
paper  operation  wants  permanent 
situation  on  west  coast  daily  10-50,000 
circulation.  Good  reason  for  making 
change.  Opportunity  more  important 
than  starting  salary.  Best  references, 
age  37,  married.  Box  8122,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WELL  koown  nowspaper  wtaentiTe 
now  aasiatant  to  one  of  eonntries 
leading  publishers  seeks  new  eonnee- 
sion  where  35  years  of  snccsssfnl 
aewspaper  administration  experience 
couM  be  made  profitable  to  far  sighted 
publisher. 

Thoronghly  trained  in  advertising  eir- 
enlation  and  labor  relations.  Gilt  edge 
references.  Bonifide  reasons  for  seek-^ 
ing  change.  • 

Some  publisher  with  eye  to  future  can 
secure  good  general  or  bnsiness  man¬ 
ager  who  knows  how  to  (^rste  to 
keep  black  PAL  figures.  Box  8013. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED—  ^ 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

UNUSUAL  BACKGROUND  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  proven  record  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Capable  of  assuming  foil 
charge.  Now  employed.  Details  on  re- 
nnest.  Box  8039.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  man.  Journalism  graduate 
with  varied  experience,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  advertising  or  circulstion  de¬ 
partment  in  New  England.  Box  8145, 

'  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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situations  wanted— 

*  advertising _ 

';;;;;:rTISING  MANAUKK  — 'ISor- 
Alined  in  advertising  field  and 
"“^  Lral  manager  of  weekly  news- 
"  *  L.  ,  daily  editorial  experience, 
P'C  married  veteran  desires  con- 
wUh  financial  interest  on 
‘"Vi  „..Tern  daily  or  large  weekly. 

Me  aoon  References.  Will  buy 
ai-Sl.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
"no  L  L  A  K  S  F  O  R  SALE 
v;,  ad^vertising  dollars  from  new  and 
^.fr'eased  business  that  my  system  can 
.lanee  Now  producing  largest  line- 
in  history  of  paper.  Over  18  years 
^•KiiRDer  experience  all  phases. 
sTih  and  large  market  experience. 
Zaty  competitive  and  second  pa^r 
fLrlence.  College.  Veteran.  Excellent 
ffih  and  background.  Able  to  take 
JoBplete  charge  of  department  and 
iMW  gains  immediately  and  consist- 
“ly  *Have  developed  PROVEN  me¬ 
thod  of  successful  advertising  for 
lotsl  accounts.  Vr  rite  copy  that 
PULLS  1  .  . 

KMuire  a  two  year  contract  on  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Will  furnish  bond  to 
fulfill  my  end  of  the  bargain.  Address 
Box  8114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lUN — Most  locate  PitUburgh  area 
bocsnse  of  illness  in  family.  10 
months  experience  all  types  accounts. 
Kicellent  copy,  layouts,  sales.  College 
fiiduale,  (A.B.  Journalism).  Top  re- 
toKaces  from  present  employer  and 
uoounti.  25,  Veteran.  Reply  Box  8074, 
tiltor  h  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONIST 


U>IT0RIAL  CARTOONIST — 7  years 
cirtooning  experience,  newspapers  and 
msgasines,  ex-army  Intelligence  officer, 
i{e  34,  married.  Excellent  references. 
Simples  on  request.  Box  8150,  E.  &  P. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Capable 
ud  aggressive,  20  years  experience 
Southern  morning,  evening  and  Sun- 
Jay  combination  of  over  50,000  circu¬ 
lation,  also  Motor  Transportation. 
College,  married,  age  41,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  but  desire  change,  prefer 
South.  Excellent  references.  Box  8112, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  many 
yean’  experience,  seeking  permanent 
location  on  daily.  Prefer  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon.  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado, 
North  California,  consider  others. 
Familiar  little  merchant  plan,  ABC, 
can  handle  boys.  Single  and  sober, 
ivsilable  (^tober  Ist.  A-1  references 
furniihed.  Address  Box  8159,  E.  A  P. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  know  all 
phases  of  circulation,  best  references, 
good  record,  also  good  advertising 
islesman.  Emmette  S.  Gibson,  4328 
Chestnut,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
ability,  aggressive.  Grew  with  Little 

Merchant  Plan.  Years  of  experience —  EDITORS — Here’s  a  prise  package 
Country,  City  and  Promotion.  Consider  for  you.  Utah  State  Centennial  is  re- 
any  reasonable  offer.  Box  8152,  Edi-  leasing  (because  job  is  over)  versatile 
tor  t  Publisher.  publicity  man,  top-flight  reporter,  ter- 

dsiliea.  No  floater.  References  ^ke  ,  '*®®'‘ 

over  immediately  Write  or  wire  M  enough  job  you 

Inger  420  qanH  ^  n®  k’  couldn  t  get  him.  If  interested  or  want 

California  ’  y^^j^er  Information  write  or  wire 

■ - - - -  Publicity  Manager,  Utah  Centennial, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  we  will 

Excellent  record  on  medium  size  daily.  him  in  touch. 

Age  30.  Excellent  carrier  organizer.  EXPERIENCED  young  newsman  and 
Knows  Little  Merchant  Plan  and  ABC.  writer  wants  post  in  Ottawa  or  abroad. 
Veteran.  Ambitious.  Sober.  Write  Box  Colege  graduate.  Apply  Box  8116, 
8123,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 


_  =  EXPERIENCED  young  woman  re- 

srrUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  porter  with  college  degree  seeks  bet- 
Am:K“^^^,ainr“y^“eirpe'Iiii3^  ‘,'“'■•1  “I*  KPod-sized 

wants  responsible  position.  Married,  Available  last  of  September 

vetersn  now  news  editor  medium  ’  * 

daily.  Box  8115.  Editor  &  Publisher.  P“l>l‘sher. _ 

ABLr'NEWSM.\.N-  42-  luetiouolitan  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN:  Ten 
experience  ooDyreailer  ’rennrter  oHi  years  all-around  editorial  experience 
torial  writer  fou^i^^iliMn  Boy  England.  New  York,  overseas. 

8136,  Editor  &  p"b  iXr  ®  Washington,  wants  executive  edi- 

fTvTfvrTv — ~n~A — ir — — - torial  job  on  medium-sized  daily  or 

ate"  won*  Is-  eollege  gradu-  position  leading  to  same.  Permanent. 

**  part-time  or  full-time  post  Veteran.  Columbia  Journalism  gradu- 
Fress  gallery  ate.  Married,  no  children.  Now  em- 
i  Peki°®if’  "PP'y  Box  811'7,  Editor  ployed.  Excellent  reftrences.  Box 
«  Publisher.  8037,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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ATTENTION  EDITORS 
Top  city  room  executive  on 
one  of  country's  iesding 
daiiies  wants  change 
Well  qualified  for: 

Managing  Editor 
News  Editor 
City  Editor 

Interested  only  in  permanent 
position  with  substantial 
paper.  Middle  40’8,  18  years 
experience,  unquestionable , 
references.  Will  go  reason¬ 
able  distance  for  personal 
talk. 

W'rite  Box  8148,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE  WRITER,  37,  with  over  15 
years  news,  house  organ,  publicity 
experience,  will  take  lower  pay  for 
opportunity  to  polish  rust  spots  and 
catch  up  with  what  he  missed  during 
army  service.  Will  consider  any  edi¬ 
torial  job  anywhere.  Box  8153,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


BOSTON  preferred — Journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  writer-photograhper  with  na¬ 
tional  trade  papers  in  New  York  for 
lyi  years  desires  change  to  Boston  or 
vicinity.  Trade  paper,  house  organ, 
newspaper  or  any  spot  that  needs 
a  top-notch  man.  Box  8135,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  Graduate,  23,  single,  farm 
editor  of  midwest  small  daily  wants 
job  on  west  coast.  Prefers  wire,  copy¬ 
reading  or  reporting  work.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  8127,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLUMBIA  M.  A.  New  Republic  con¬ 
test  third  prizewinner,  desires  writing, 
editing  or  reportorial  job.  Knows 
spurts,  books,  cinema,  politics.  Box 
8119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  experienced  on  weekly,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  reporter  or  copy 
editor  on  daily.  Knows  wire  editing 
and  will  go  anywhere.  Married,  vet¬ 
eran,  age  24,  with  good  college  back¬ 
ground.  Box  8149,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EDITOR  of  best  weekly  in  State  now 
prepared  for  faster  company.  Holds 
national  prizes  for  editorials  and  make¬ 
up.  15  years  all-around  experience  in¬ 
cludes  daily  wire  and  state  desk  work. 
Wants  desk  or  editorial  writing  job 
on  New  England  PM.  Box  7737,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ASSISTANT,  26.  married; 
B.  A.,  3  years  diverse  experience  in 
news,  feature,  makeup  for  dailies, 
labor,  trade  publications.  Box  8109, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EX-ARMY  Paper  Editor — 18  months  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  youy 
experience  in  every  stage  of  pnbli-  woman.  All  round  nows  and  Speed 

cation  inclnding  feature  writing  and  Graphic  experience,  plus  foreign  at- 

photography,  22.  Any  offer  at  moder-  signments.  Handled  daily  column  for 

ate  salary  with  possibility  ofprogres-  metropolitan  paper.  Northwestern  U. 

sive  opportunity.  Box  8070,  Editor  A  Journalism  and  political  science 
Publisher.  Own  car.  Box  8161,  Editor  A 

- - -  Publisher.  _ _ 

EX-MANAGING-City  Editor,  39,  mar¬ 
ried,  metropolitan  daily,  seeks  simi¬ 
lar  position.  Weekly  O.  K.  20  years 
experience.  Available  now.  A.  J, 

Casey.  4420  65th  Place,  Woodside,  SPORTS — Pnlly  qualified  sports  wriUr 
New  York.  and  columnist  with  general  editorial 

- - - -  background  seeking  responsible  sports 

HAVING  PIERCED  college  base,  still  position  in  semi-mstropolitan  locale, 
eager,  capable  young  M.  U.  (B.  J.)  30^  ao76.  Editor  A  Pnoliehar. 

graduate  wants  chance  reporting  for  _ _ _ _ — - — — — -w. 

small  daily  anywhere.  Box  8144,  Edi-  KEPOBTER_on  music,  drama,  ^a 


INTELLIGENT  ambitious  girl,  24, 
BA;  3}4  years  experience  eastern 
daily  in  general,  political,  court  re¬ 
porting.  Any  area  considered.  Box 
8110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  Student,  I'A  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  two  navy  papers,  desires 
any  writing  position  on  paper  within 
New  York  City  commuting  distance. 
Box  8155,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  Editor,  13  years  on  met- 
raQolitan  and  smaller  dailies,  seeks 
g^nge.  Sober,  cool-thinking  execu¬ 
tive  whose  promotional  ideas  click. 
Better  than  average  writer,  swift 
handling  copy,  writing  heads,  make¬ 
up.  Will  consider  reasonable  offer 
newspaper,  magazine,  public  relations. 
Box  8121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  10  years, 
now  38,  midwesterner,  Miasonri  Uni¬ 
versity  gradnats;  rare  small-city  and 
metropolitan  experience ;  reliable.  Pre¬ 
fers  Managing  Editor  hot  seat  on 
vigorons  20-50,000  cirenlation  daily 
to  present  post  on  larger  paper.  Avail¬ 
able  interview.  Recommended  by 
publishers  YOU  respect.  Box  7976, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  25,000  daily 
seeks  bigger  job.  War  vet,  38,  with  18 
years  experience  all  departments, 
medium,  metropolitan  papers,  8  years 
as  editor.  Pine  record.  College  grad. 
Write  salary,  opportunity  first  letter. 
Box  7986,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Now  wire  edi¬ 
tor  5-edition  daily.  City  desk,  repor- 
torisl  experience.  33.  Box  8027,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbjisher. 


NYC  TRADE  JOURNALS:  Position 
sought  by  reporter,  26,  AB  Oolnmbia, 
one  year  daily  newspaper  exMrienee 
— rewrite,  features,  editing  AP  eopy. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  8046, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  woman,  five  years  ex¬ 
perience,  M.  A.  degree.  Box  8065,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


SPORTS — Fully  qualified  sports  writer 
and  columnist  with  general  editorial 
background  seeking  responsible  sports 
position  in  semi-metropolitan  locale. 
Box  8076,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  on  music,  drama,  tha  arta 
wishes  position.  Experience  on  Boom 
newspapers.  Box  7984,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER -FEATURE  WRITER— 
Young  lady,  by-liner  on  New  York 
City  daily  for  two  years,  wants  new 
job.  Versatile,  fast  writer.  College 
graduate.  Prefers  news  and  features; 
second  choice,  publicity.  Box  8138, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  and/or  Editor,  em¬ 
ployed  in  small  city,  wants  job  in 
semi-metropolitan  spot ;  fully  trained 
in  all  phases;  has  radio,  camera  ex¬ 
perience  ;  adaptable,  competent.  Box 
8140,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STUDENT-WRITER  seeking  immedi¬ 
ate  position  in  Buenos  Aires  as  trans¬ 
lator  into  Spanish  of  books,  songs  and 
articles.  Lived  there  six  years.  Write: 
Branko  Bechir,  2255  Cahuenga  Blvd., 
Hollywood  28,  California. 


SITUATIOIB  WANTED^ 
MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Full  knowledge  of  newspaper  prodne- 
tion  and  onion  operations.  15  years 
last  position.  Temperate  habits.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Available  after  September  16th. 
Box  8048,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PICTURE  MAN,  married,  last  4 
years  as  overnight  editor  for  news- 
picture  syndicate,  16  years  repor- 
torial-desk  experience,  seeks  post 
with  newspaper,  magaiine  or  syndi¬ 
cate.  Will  travel.  Box  8162,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PRETTY  girl  reporter,  36,  gradnate 
jonrnalism  sehooL  four  years  wire 
service,  political  and  court  axperiance. 
wants  job  big  city  daily.  Box  8007, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  36,  MA  Columbia,  two 
years  experience  newspaper  and  radio, 
publicity  and  fiction,  author  two  book- 
length  biographies.  Box  8068,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  two  years  experience 
on  daily  and  trsde  papers.  Rewrite, 
sports,  wire,  features.  Fast  and  ena¬ 
ble.  MA  student  Oolnmbia.  Vet.  Box 
8054,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  27,  single.  Employed.  Ex¬ 
perienced  general.  sports,  police, 
amusements.  Strong  on  features.  De¬ 
sire  connection  Eastern  daily.  Box 
8124,  hiditor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-Editor.  small  town  back¬ 
ground,  12  years  New  York  City 
paper,  seeks  country  weekly  spot  near 
New  York  City.  Complete  job,  re¬ 
porting  through  to  make-up.  Typing, 
head  writing,  proof  reading,  some  ac¬ 
tual  printing.  Full  charge  or  assistant. 
Box  8154,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  W 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  CARTOONIST, 
Veteran,  experienced,  married,  age  30, 
desires  position  on  paper  on  east  coast 
but  will  go  anywhere.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  on  local  daily.  Highest  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8125,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— PROMOTION 


NEWSPAPER 

PROMOTION 

ONE  of  the  really  able  men 
in  his  field:  a  manage¬ 
ment-level  executive;  sperk 
plug  on  Advertising  and 
Editorial  Promotions — from 
special  events  to  hIgh-power 
trade-paper  campaigns  .  .  . 
from  institutional  prestige  to 
profitable  presentations — 
from  national  and  local  to 
classified.  Has  fine  record 
with  major  newspapers  and 
magazines;  background  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  sales 
management,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Good  organization 
man,  able  and  resourceful, 
works  well  under  pressure; 
knows  how  to  get  utmost 
values  from  budget  (even 
Business  Managers  like  his 
opera.tion!).  Prefers  loca¬ 
tion  with  property  having 
prestige  and/or  advertis¬ 
ing  problems. 

Box  8146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  man  holding 
responsible  position  large  city  desires 
switch  to  public  relations  agency  or 
industry  setup  with  opportunities. 
.4ge,  30.  Box  8134,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


UP  AT  the  Saranac  Inn  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies’  last  weekend  there 
was  a  lengthy  discussion  about 
typographical  errors  and  proof 
readers.  For  papers  of  nearly 
similar  size  there  were  more 
different  methods  of  proof  read¬ 
ing  revealed  than  there  are  fleas 
on  a  dog. 

Proof  reading  staffs  of  from 
one  to  six  were  noted;  one  ed¬ 
itor  stated;  proofs  were  sent 
back  to  the  newsroom  for  read¬ 
ing;  another  had  the  newsroom 
employes  read  page  proofs  be¬ 
fore  publication;  some  did  proof¬ 
reading  without  copy  holders. 

A  few  stated  emphatically, 
and  we  agree,  that  the  job  can¬ 
not  be  done  right  unless  proofs 
are  read  “against  copy.” 

While  some  were  bemoaning 
the  volume  of  typographical  er¬ 
rors  that  crept  into  their  papers, 
one  editor  announced  he  had 
done  a  little  mathematical  cal¬ 
culating  and  found  that  news¬ 
papers  are  amazingly  accurate 
when  all  the  chances  for  error 
are  considered. 

Wallace  Brennan,  editor  of  the 
Dunkirk  Observer,  said  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  military  weapons  re¬ 
quires  accuracy  down  to  one- 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
manufacturing.  He  reported  he 
has  calculated  the  number  of 
ems  to  the  line,  line  to  the  col¬ 
umn,  columns  to  the  paper,  etc., 
and  has  found  that  newspapers 
also  are  accurate  typographical¬ 
ly  to  one-one-thousandth  of  an 
inch. 

Brennan  observed  that  if  any 
newspaper  can  keep  errors  to  a 
minimum  of  one  per  column  it 
is  doing  well  and  is  within  the 
range  of  precision  required  for 
military  weapons. 

*  *  • 

GEORGE  W.  CRANE,  authority 

on  psychology  and  newspaper 
columnist,  addressed  the  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  at  Saranac 
Inn.  His  theme  “accentuate  the 
pasitive”  was  received  with 
mixed  feelings  by  the  editors 
and  publishers  present. 

Crane’s  thesis  was  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Average  Reader  have 
two  children  and  are  interested 
primarily  in  their  social  and 
economic  improvement  and  want 
to  read  things  that  will 
give  them  help  to  that  end.  He 
advocated  giving  them  that  help 
in  the  news  columns.  Some  ed¬ 
itors  interpreted  his  remarks  as 
advocating  elimination  of  gloomy 
or  unpalatable  news  items. 
They  would  not  admit  that  news¬ 
papers  are  now  solely  har¬ 
bingers  of  gloom,  nor  do  they 
want  to  be  Pollyannas. 

Newspaper  readers  are  strange 
animals,  it  seems  to  us.  Give 
them  a  large  dose  of  pleasant 
information  and  a  small  dose  of 
tragedy  in  a  newspaper  and  in¬ 
variably  they  will  read  of  the 
tragedy  flrst  and  remember  it 
longer. 

Naturally,  there  is  a  place  in 
every  newspaper  for  news  items 
and  informative  articles  to 
hearten  the  reader.  But  every 


newspaper  would  be  remiss  in 
the  exercise  of  their  free  press 
function  if  they  ignored  the 
tragedy  in  the  world  around  us 
today,  some  of  which  must  be 
interpreted  gloomily. 

Newspapers  must  print  the 
facts,  good  or  bad.  We  believe 
it  is  the  history  of  the  American 
people  that  given  the  facts  they 
arrive  at  just  conclusions.  We 
believe,  also,  it  will  be  found 
they  are  difficult  animals  to  fool 
by  an  unwarranted  overdose  of 
optimistic  or  pessimistic  news  or 
opinion. 

•  •  * 

SOME  of  our  recent  editorials 

about  the  newsprint  situation 
in  England  have  been  received 
favorably,  at  least  by  some  read¬ 
ers,  in  Fleet  Street.  It  has  been 
our  contention  that  the  British 
Government’s  most  recent  order 
curtailing  newsprint  is  just  an¬ 
other  reflection  of  the  govern- 
m  e  n  t  ’  s  unfriendly  attitude^ 
toward  the  press  because  of  its 
continued  criticism. 

One  of  our  British  press 
friends  writes: 

“Our  newspapers  are  fighting 
for  their  lives  in  disadvan¬ 
tageous  conditions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Americans  spend  a 
great  deal  of  ink  and  energy  in 
lambasting  the  Russians  and 
their  satellites  for  denying  free¬ 
dom  to  the  press  in  their  part  of 
the  world.  A  free  press  and 
free  access  to  information  have 
always  been  basic  freedoms  so 
far  as  America  is  concerned. 
There  is  obviously  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  the  charge  which 
E&P  makes. 

“If  America  is  going  to  under¬ 
write  us  again,  as  in  some  form 
or  other  she  obviously  is,  I 
should  have  thought  that  one 
of  the  essentials  from  her  point 
of  view  would  be  that  the 
British  public  were  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  what  was  going  on. 
This  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question  with  four-page  papers 
here.  What  are  the  chances  of 
a  newsprint  string  being  tied 
to  further  dollar  assistance?” 

Well,  we  don't  know  whether 
or  not  it  is  “obvious”  that  the 
U.S.  is  going  to  give  Britain 
further  dollar  assistance.  But, 
at  any  rate,  the  talks  are  going 
on  and  the  British  want  it.  If 
it  comes  about,  we  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  this 
proposal  for  a  “newsprint 
string.” 

Let  us  say,  as  our  correspond¬ 
ent  suggests,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  bound  by  agree¬ 
ment  to  earmark  a  minimum 
number  of  dollars  annually  to 
guarantee  adequate  coverage  of 
world  affairs  in  British  newspa¬ 
pers — enough  for  at  least  six  or 
eight  pages  daily.  We  are  told 
that  $12,000,000  would  give  them 
six  pages  and  $20,000,000  would 
make  it  eight. 

In  the  supposedly  billions 
which  are  going  to  be  involved 
in  future  loans  to  European 
countries  this  little  newsprint 
string  would  be  helpful  to  the 
preservation  of  free  newspapers 
and  free  peoples.  In  England, 


Cars  by  the  Pound 

Des  Moines,  la. — Something 
new  in  used  car  advertising 
was  introduced  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  of  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  for  Aug.  31 
when  the  various  automobiles 
listed  were  offered  for  so 
much  a  pound. 

In  one  line  was  listed  the 
year,  name  and  type  of  cor. 
In  the  second  line  the  adver¬ 
tiser  gave  the  price  per  pound. 
And  in  the  third  line  was  des¬ 
criptive  matter  such  as  color, 
accessories  and  condition. 

In  his  first  ad  the  advertiser 
listed  13  cars,  most  of  them 
new  "at  less  per  pound  than 
meats  at  your  favorite  gro¬ 
cery."  Some  were  listed  from 
18  to  88  cents  per  pound. 

as  elsewhere,  if  governments 
continue  to  whittle  away  at 
press  freedoms  through  curtail¬ 
ment  of  newsprint,  adequate 
public  information  soon  becomes 
almost  impossible,  leaving  the 
road  open  for  imposition  of  left- 
wing  governments. 

Such  a  policy  is  worth  the 
consideration  of  our  own  Con¬ 
gress  and  State  Department. 

■ 

H.  Kaufman,  69,  Dies; 
Newspaper  Veteran 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  —  Her¬ 
bert  Kaufman,  69,  editor,  author 
and  poet,  who  in  recent  years 
had  operated  the  Herbert  Kauf¬ 
man  Newspaper  Syndicate,  died 
here  Sept.  6. 

A  native  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Kaufman  did  general  newspaper 
work  until  1899  in  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  He  then  engaged 
in  various  business  enterprises, 
and  from  1908  until  1915  was 
special  adviser  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Later  he  assisted  Herbert 
Hoover  in  organizing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  Commission,  and  from 
1918  to  1920  was  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  Secretary  of  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane. 

Kaufman  was  editor  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  McClure’s  Magazine 
from  1919  to  1921. 

■ 

New  Daily 

The  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Lcod- 
er,  has  changed  from  weekly  to 
daily  publication. 

Leland  E.  Smith  is  editor. 


Clipping  Stunt 
Sends  Editorial 
To  Its  Target 

Wilmington,  N.  C.— Select* 
use  of  clipped  editorials  sent  fc 
individuals  on  special  ]e^ 
heads  of  the  Wilmington  Ntm 
the  Morning  Star,  and  the  Su 
day  Star-News,  has  been  fomc 
very  effective. 

TTie  promotional  idea  was  cot 
ceived  by  Al.  G.  Dickson,  edita 
of  the  News  and  the  Sunda; 
Star-News,  and  is  used  by  hij 
and  by  John  E.  Hope,  Star  ed 
itor. 

The  editorials  Dickson  wishe 
to  call  to  the  especial  attentio: 
of  interested  parties  are  miilec 
out  as  the  occasion  warrants  t 
on  letter  size  paper  on  whici 
is  deeply  indented  near  the  up 
per  left-hand  corner  in  24-jioin' 
type: 

YOU  Will  Be  Interested 
In  This  EDITORIAL  From 

THE  WILMINGTON  NE?S 

In  eight-point  type  underneath 
is  “Wilmington,  N.  C.— R  B 
Page,  Publisher — Al,  G.  Dickson 
Editor.” 

Balance  of  the  paper  is  let. 
blank  so  the  editorial  clipping 
pasted  thereon  will  stand  out 
boldly  and  catch  the  eye  of  the 
person  opening  the  conventions’ 
office  envelope  » 

Perhaps  Editor  Dick.son  feds 
a  timely  editorial  on  race  ri 
tions  should  be  brought  to  the 
personal  attention  of  Senaar 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  or  one  on  citj- 
government  expense  might  be 
even  more  forceful  if  sent  Major 
E.  L.  White.  Or  it  could  be  lie 
governor  of  Florida. 

No  matter — out  come  the  edi¬ 
torial  shears  and  its  personi.- 
ized  message  is  soon  on  its  vn.v 
to  one  who  will  be  interested.  , 

The  reactions  are  varied,  iat 
the  replies  are  nunieroiu.  Most 
of  those  sent  copies  of  editorials 
take  time  to  express  thanks !« 
Dickson’s  thoughtfulness  in  cal- 
ing  matters  to  their  attenlii. 

Pats  on  the  back,  of  course, 
bring  additional  expre.s.sions 
appreciation,  and  with  tho 
come  some  blistering  responses 
at  times  from  those  with  who: 
the  editor  has  disagreed. 

■ 

r)"’op9  Gets  Medal 

Washington — Herbert  Bayarc 
Swope,  who  began  his  careers 
a  reporter  and  later  was  editor 
of  the  New  York  World,  ha.' 
been  awarded  the  Medal  rf 
Merit,  for  “exceptionally  men 
torious  conduct  in  the  perform 
ance  of  outstanding  services”!.' 
a  consultant,  from  1942  througt 
1945. 


GRANDPA  TAKES  A  TUMBLE! 

Once  upon  a  time  when  there  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  question  to  answer,  every  one  turned 
to  Grandpa  for  the  answer.  He  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  oldest  and  the  wisest. 
But  grandfathers  are  strangely  fallible. 
The  modern  idea  is  to  turn  to  one’s  local 
newspaper,  if  it  runs  The  Haskin  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  fea¬ 
ture.  Both  editors  and  readers  are  served 
and  every  one  is  interested,  whether  they 
sent  in  a  query  or  not. 

T/te  Nashvill*  Tenneeeeon 
S-I32,0S2)  has  rantwd  its  eontrmet  for 
Tho  Haskin  Service. 
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The  band  that 
takes  a  beating 


...AND  DOESN'T  MIND  A  BIT! 


Poor  spaceband.  A  thousand  times  a  day,  it’s  bounced, 
shoved  and  subjected  to  all  manner  of  ill  treatment.  Yet 
a  Linotype  spaceband  rarely  shows  signs  of  wear,  seldom 
requires  replacement.  Like  other  mechanical  details  of 
the  Linotype,  special  engineering  skill  and  foresight  have 
gone  into  its  construction. 

For  instance,  there  is  no  riveting  or  welding.  The  band 
and  slide  are  machined  from  special  spring  steel  that  re¬ 
sists  distortion  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  beveled  edge  at  the  lower  extremity  glances  off 
matrices  during  assembling;  the  patented  clearance  cut 
keeps  the  slide  from  destructively  banging  the  matrix 
side  as  the  spaceband  drops  into  position. 

Five  thicknesses,  each  with  its  own  identification 
mark,  answer  the  demands  of  all  classes  of  composition. 

The  Linotype  spaceband  is  made  to  be  durable  and 
dependable  and  give  years  of  service  .  .  .  just  like  the 
machine  it  complements,  the  Blue  Streak  Linotype. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St., 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Linotype  Bookman  U^ith  iJemphis  Bold  and  Spar^n  Heavy 


pwxted  in  u.  s.  a. 


What’s  the  Test  for  a  Good  Test  Market? 


•This  ro|>rps<*nts  thf 
conspnsiis  of  opin¬ 
ions  among  I. >6  aci- 
verlispr  and  agency 
executives  as  com¬ 
piled  hy  National 
Analysts.  Inc.  Re¬ 
printed. with  |>ermis- 
sion,  from  September 
1  issue  of  Sales 
Manafirment. 


^  10  MOST  IMPORTANT  ^ 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  CHOICE 
OF  TEST  MARKET* 


The  test  city  should: 

/•  Be  a  cross-section  of 
population,  contain  typical 
population,  hove  o  diver¬ 
sified  population. 

2.  Be  o  relatively  isolated 
community,  independent  of 
other  large  cities. 

Hove  good  advertising 
medio  available  and  willing 
to  co-operate. 

4.  Hove  diversified  industry 
and  business. 


5.  Be  of  overage  income 
per  capita. 

6.  Have  good  or  typical 
distribution  facilities,  outlets, 
channels. 

7.  Be  a  stable  market. 

8.  Have  a  good  record  as 
a  test  city. 

9.  Be  an  area  where,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  advertiser  knows 
his  product  will  sell  anywhere. 


10.  Have  good  transportation  facilities. 


WHEN  we  first  read  these  ten  requirements  ci 
a  good  test  market,  we  thought  someone  was> 
deseribing  a  typieal  Seripps- Howard  Newspaper!' j 
city.  Honestly,  that's  how  close  we  think  our  cities 
come  to  filling  the  test  market  bill  in  full. 

For  example,  Scripps- Howard  Newspaper  cities 
are  well  distributed  geographically.  They’re  filled 
with  people  of  varied,  yet  representative,  popula. 
tion  groups.  Each  city  is  supported  by  its  owi 
w  ell -diversified  industries,  and  each  one  is  reached 
effectively  through  a  newspajxT  willing  and  abit 
to  co-o|H*rate  with  your  plans. 

Here’s  the  plus  value  of  Scripps-Howard 
markets 

e'll  gladly  supply  you  with  market  studies  to 
help  you  understand  better  the  buying  habits  of 
people  in  these  cities. 

For  example,  fifteen  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
have  just  completed  a  study  of  Grocery  Product 
distribution  through  selected  retail  grocery  stores. 

Then  there’s  the  New  York  W  orld-Telegram  and 
Cincinnati  Post  Grocery  Store  Inventory  studies 
—  plus  a  wealth  of  helpful  data  compiled  from 
Pantry  Shelf  Inventories  and  Continuous  Con¬ 
sumer  Panel  Surveys. 

These  are  the  real  plus  values  for  the  advertiser 
who  believes  in  testing  advertising  performance 
against  consumer  sales. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NSW  YORK  ....  WerW-rW*anim  COLUMBUS . Ciiinn 

afVB.AND . fntt  ONaNNATI . Reif 

PITTSSUROH . fnu  KENTUCKY . fott 

SAN  FRANOSCO  ......  N»wi  Ceviitgioe  tdHion,  Cinciimeh'  fotl 

INDIANAFOUS . Ti'imi  KNOXVILLE . Ncvi-SwiNmI 


Noliono/  A^Ytrfimng  Dgparlmgnt 


330  Farh  Avanw* 
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DENVER . Rocky  Ml.  Nowt  EVANSVILLE . nm 

BIRMINGHAM . Foil  HOUSTON . ^ 

MEMFHIS  ....  Cemmocciol  Appeal  FORT  WORTH ........  Nw 

MEMFHIS . fnttSeimitor  ALBUQUERQUE . 

WASHINGTON . Now,  EL  FASO . HoroM-^ 

Chicoflo  •  Son  Fronclica  •  DolroH  •  Cincinnati  •  Fhllodolphlo  •  Fort  WhG 
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